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PREFACE 


The modern teaching of geography, like that of history, 
lays iiicreasing stress on the value of original authorities. 
One of the first steps in this direction was the biblio- 
graphy ap 2 )en(led to Sir Archibald (feikie's Trucliing of 
Geogrwpliy, followed in 1897 by Dr. 11. li. Mill’s Hints 
to Teachers and Students on the Choice of Geographical Hoohs, 
compiled at the recpiest of the Ccographical Association. 
The present series goes a step further, and attempts to 
depict the woild in the language of men who have seen it. 
The dilflculties of the task of selection, and of avoiding 
either deficiency or redundancy, have been exceedingly 
great. The iT\cxoral)lo law of copyright has in many cases 
largely restricted the area of choice. Many excellent ex- 
tracts have had to be rejected on account of their length, 
or because they dealt with matters of secondary iniportarice, 
or, still more often, because an individual author was 
already too fully rei)resented. In several cases a certain 
amount of condensation lias been necessary. This has 
been (‘ffected by omission where neccssaiy. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the series is intended 
as a stimulus to, and not as a substitute for, imlividual 
reading, and to this end a number of additiomd references 
arc given without quotation, and a somewhat full biblio- 
graphy is appended. From almost every book and paper 
included, a large number of excellent su 2 > 2 >Iementary 
l^assages coidd be made. With regard to the best method 
of using the series, the editors do not 2 ^tesumc to dictate 
to teachers, but for those Avho may Avish to use it as a 
cl;iss-book an introduction is iirefixed, summarising the 
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geography of each continent and referring for fuller details 
to tlie illustrative passage. 

In the previous volumes of the series the editors have 
gratefully acknowledged their thanks to the Itoyal Geo- 
graphical Society, the lloyal Scottish Geographical Society, 
and the Manchester Geographical Society for permission 
to make use of their journals. In the case of Africa these 
obligations are necessarily much greater. Much of the 
exploration of that continent has been carried out at the 
inspiration and under the auspices of these Societies, more 
especially the two former. Their official journals, more 
especially those of the lioyal societies, are our principal 
sources of infoniiation fur nearly every part of Africa, and 
no teacher who desires to keep abreast of the rapid pro- 
gress of discovery and economic development in that 
continent can atibrd to dispense with them. The numerous 
extracts included, and the su|)plementary ]’t*ferences, tliough 
considerable in themselves, give no adequate idea of the 
matcilal available from these sourc(;s. ddic (editors beg 
to express their sincere thanks to the societies mentioned 
for the facilities so generously allorded to th(3m. 

In addition the editors desire to thank the Agent- 
General for Natal, Sir H. M. Stanley, Sir IT. IT. Jolinston, 
Canon C. IT. Robinson, Mrs. Lionel Philli|)S, Dr. R. W. 
Felkin, G. Lacy, Esq., J. E. S. Moore, Es(|., A. Silva Whitt?, 
Esq., W. H. Wilkins, Es(j., Messrs. George Allen, Ethvard 
Arnold, A. & C. Black, Blackwood, C'hapman and Hall, 
Ghatto and Windus, Donald Currie, W. Heinemann, Ilod- 
der and Stonghtoii, Hurst and Blackett, Longmans, Samp- 
son ]jOW, Macmillan, Methuen, Murray, Kegan l^aul, 0. 
Arthur Pearson, G. Philip and Son, Sonrienschein, E. Stan- 
ford, and Ward and Lock, the Editor of the Manchester Gua/r- 
diaUy for permission to quote from copyright works, as well 
as the numerous authors of scientific papers who have 
kindly permitted extracts to be made from them. These 
obligations are acknowledged in detail at the end of each 
exti'act 


OxFoiu), 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Africa 

Africa is the south-western part of the Old AVoi-ld (see p. 1). 
It is attached to Eurasia by the Istlmius of Suez (72 miles), 
and separated from it by tlie Mediterranean (Strait of Sicily, t>5 
miles. Strait of Oibraltar, 9 miles, belli about 1000 le.et deep) 
and by the Red Sea (Strait of Bab-el ISIandel), or Gate of Tears, 14 
miles wide). The Atlantic divides it from South America in the 
W(ist (1750 miles from Sierra Leone to Cape San Roque), and 
the Indian Ocean fi'om Eastern Asia and Australia. Madagascar 
to West Australia, 4100 miles; Durban to Perth, about 5000 
miles. 

The extreme points are, Cape Blanco, 37" 20' N.y Ca]>e 
Agulhas, 34^" 51' S. — distance 5000 miles; Caj)e Verde, 14° 
35' W., and Ras llafuii, south of Cape Guardafiii, 51° 28' E. — 
distance about 4500 miles. 

The area is 11,500,000 square miles, nearly 3 times Europe, 
230 times England. The coast-line is variously estimate^l ; 
negle<iting small bays it is about 20,000 miles. 

The great gulfs are the Gulf of Guinea in the west coast, 
the Gulf of Aden between the TTorii of Africa and Arabia, the 
Gulfs of Sidra and Gabes in the Mediterranean. 

The western islands are mainly volcanic — the Azores, 
Madeira, the Canaries, Cfipe Verde, Fernando Po, and others in 
the Gulf of Guinea. So are Reunion, Afauritius, tlie Admiralty 
and Seychelles Islands in the east. Sokotra is an outlier of 
the Horn of Africa, and Madagascar, the largest island, is 
separated from the mainland by the Mozambique Channel 
(250 miles). 
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(hn /irfuraf W7i . — Africa is a plateau, with an average (elevation 
of 2150 feet It is lower in the north, from 1000 to 2000 feet, 
and higher in the south, 3000 to 5000 feet 

Tlie coastal plain, under GOO feet, is hroadest in the north 
and west of the Sahai’a, where much of it is covered v ith 
sand-dunes. In mo.st other regions it is very narrow, l)ut widtnis 
round the Guinea coast and near the mouth of the Zambezi, 
wliere it is fringed by a warm, moist, dark mangrove swam]) 
(see pp. 6*7, 83, 1G5). * 

Deyoiid tlui coastal plain the land rises steeply to the 
])latean, from wliich the rivers descend by a series of rapids, cry. 
the cataracts of the Nile (see p. 47), the Jliisa and other ra]»ids 
of the Niger, tlie Ydlala and other falls of tlie Congo (see 
p. 137), the Kebrabasa falls of the Zambezi (see p. IGS). 

In the extreme north-west is: (1) the folded mountain range 
of the Atlas. The table-lands, which form tlu^ bulk of Africa, 
may ])e divided into, (2) the Northern plateau of the Saliaia 
and tJ]>pm* Guinea, (3) the Congo basin, (4) the Abyssinian 
and East African i)lat(‘.aus cast of the Nile, Lakes Tanganyilui 
and Nyasa, and (5) tin; plateau of South Africa. 

(1) Tlie Atlas in tlie west consists of the Great Atlas of Morocco 
(see ])p. 13, 14), whicli run nortli-eastward from Cape Gii*, and 
rise to over 14,000 feet in Ayashin. Many streams run north- 
westwards from them to the Atlantic, on which tlie towns and 
villages of Marocco ai’e built. South of the Great Atlas is a 
plateau land wliich euds in the Little or Anti Atlas, south of 
which is the Wadi Draa. 

hh*om tlie Strait of Gibraltar, a range called Er llif lains 
eastwards parallel to the coiist of Algeria, as the North Algerian 
or Tell Atlas, which disajipear under tlie Sicilian Strait at Cape 
Blanc or Blanco. 

To tlie south is the Algerian platoiau, drained in the east 
])y the iVfajerda, and bordered on the south by the Saliaran 
Atlas. Both on the ])Iateau, and in a depression south of the 
Saharan Atlas are a number of salt lakes or sbotts (see p. 21). 

(2) The Northem JHateau consi.sts of the Sahara desert, which 
is lioideriHl on the south by the Ujipcr Guinea plateau. 

The SdJiura (3i millions s(]uarc miles in area, i.e. almost as 
large as Kurojie and 70 times as large as England) is the largest 
desei't in the world. It is cros-sed from nortli-west to south- 
east by the flat-topped, steep-sided table iiioiintains of Tazili 
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XIX 


and Tibesti — tlie Tar.so Mountains — wliicb rise to 8000 leoit, 
and separate the western from tlie eastern Saliara. Tlje latter 
includes tlie Libyan and Nubian deserts, and the plateau east 
of the Nile. The avtirage height of the Sahara is 600 t() 
1000 fciet in the west, 2000 to 2800 feet in the centre, 750 
to 1500 ill Lybia and Nubia, and 1500 to 3000 feet east of 
the Nile. Otlier stony plateaus rise above the general level in 
Ahaggar and Air, while depressions exist south of the Atlas, 
wliere large salt lakes or shotts are found (see p. 21), and 
round tlie oases of Siwa and the h'ayiiin. 

The surface consists of sand-dunes and great stony wastes, 
the latter predoininating in the centre and other higher 
regions. Here and there a low scrub is found. Several wadis 
cross it, the Igharghar running north, and the Tafasasset south 
from the Ahaggar plateau. 

The Niger forms an elbow in the desert in the south, and 
the Nile crosses the Sahara from south to north in the east. 

Tlie Upper Guinea Plateau is the higher ground which 
separates tlie Niger basin from the liasins of tlie Volta and the 
smallei* rivei’S, which flow due south to tlu‘. (lulf of (luinea. 
The western part., tlie Futa Jallon plateau, the source of tlie 
Smu^gal, (lambia, and Niger, rises to nearly 5000 feet. The 
ceiiti*al ])art for-merly known as the mountains of Kong may be 
called the Kong plateau. 

A line of volcanic peaks runs south-westward from tlie 
north-east corner of the ( Julf of Cluinea. The liighest is the 
peak of the (Jameroons (13,370 feet), (see p. 90), succeeded 
l)y tluvse forming the islands of Fernando Fo, Friucijii?, St. 
Tliomas, Anno iiom. 

Tlie Lake Chad dejiression of the northern plateau is 
analogous to the Congo liasin in the southern one, iVom which 
it is separated by a low divide, on the northern slojics of which 
is the 8hari (sec p. 98). 

(3) The Comjo Busin is nearly li million square miles in area. 
It is almost a circular plain from 1000 to 1500 feet above 
tlie sea, rising to between 3000 to 5000 feet on all sides 
exiHiipt the noi th, where the Congo-Shari divide is pi'obably 
under 1500 feet, and in the west where tlie river brivaks 
through the narrow western pdateau of Lower Cuinea to the 
Atlantic (see pp. 134-149.) 

(4) The Abyssinian Plateau is a mass of volcanic rock capping 
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sediinontary strata. It is 90,000 square miles in area (cf. 
Great l»rilaiii), and rises to over 15,000 feet in Kas Dashaii. 
It is liiglii^st in llie east, and the rivers How westwards, in 
gorges lV(jin 1000 to 2000 feet deep (see p. 40). 

The Ku stern Rift Valley runs at the foot of the eastern and 
soutli-eastern escarpments of Abyssinia, and can be ti’aced on 
tlie map by a line of lakes (Rudolf, Baringo, Naivasha, to 
Nyasa) (see p. 111). The western boundary of the Flasterii 
])lateau is the Western Rift Valley, in which arc Lakes Albeid, 
Albert Edward, Kivu, and Tanganyika. 

The Eastern. Plateau averages from 3000 to 5000 feet 
high, and descends by a series of terraces to the north-west 
and east. Over the former the Nile falls (Murchison and Lado 
Falls). The highest lands are of crystalline rock origin, like the 
mass (if Ruwcnzori (over 10,600 feet), or recent volcanic jreaks, 
Elgon (14,150), Kenya (17,000) (see p. 120), and Kilimanjaro 
(19,300) (see p. 118), near the Eastern Rift valley, and the 
active volcano of Kirunga near Lake Kivu, on the Western Rift 
valley. 

In the noj tli-cast the plateau forms the Somali Peninsida, 
or the Horn of Africa (see p. 104), beyond which lies the Island 
of Sokotra. 

(5) The South African Plateau extends south of the Congo 
basin, v itli an average elevation i-arely much IjcIow 3000 feet 
or much above 5000 feet. The western part of the Congo- 
Zambezi jdateaii, its northern margin, widens out into that of 
Angola, which hjrms the western boundary of the Congo l)asin, 
and is drained ])y the Kwanza and Kuiuine to the Atlantic (see 
p. 160). The eastern part forms Nyasaland (see pp. 175-185). 
South of this is the Zambezi valley, ludAveen which and tlie 
Orange River stretches a band below 3000 feet in the centre of 
the land, which we may call the Becliuana depression. The 
northern part (see ]). 1 95) is a region of inland drainage and 
wadis, where ^vater Hows only after the rains, and evaporates 
in Lake Ngaini or in the Makarikari Salt Marshes. The 
higher land to the west of this depression forms the Dama- 
Naiiia plateau (see p. 193), and gradually rises towards the west, 
where the higliest land is not very far from the Atlantic coast. 
The loftiest mass is that of Omatako, 8500 feet. This region 
is also intersected l)y wadis, as the climate is almost as dry as 
in the Bechuana dejpression. To the east of this depression, 
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the Maiabili (RlKKlesiaii) i)laleau and tliat of the Iligli Yekl 
rise gradually sepaivitod by the LiiiipojK) valley, and also have 
their liighest land near the ocean. The Matabili plateau 
(see p. 201) has an undulating surface, and is traversed by a 
strip of higher land known as the Inyanga j^lateau (7000 feet) 
in the north-east, and the Matoppo hills in the south-west, 
which forms tlie divide between the Zambezi and Limpo230 basins. 
The Shangani and Ilanyani, tributaries of the Zambezi, and the 
Pungweand Sabi,tiowing to the Indian Ocean, are tlie chief riveis. 

The High Veki lies between 4000 and 5000 h^et. It slopes 
gradually upwards from Avest to east, where it ends abruptly 
ill a stcejj escarpment. A belt of higher ground, the Witwatcjs- 
rand (see p. 205), strikes Avest-cast and divides the Northern High 
Veld, drained to the LimjioiDO, fr*om the Southern High Veld 
drained to the Orang(*. The eastern escarjimcnts of the Northern 
High Veld or Tiansvaal is the Drakensbcrgen (seei). 211), 7000 
feet, sinking to the lowlands of Swaziland, Avhich are sejiaratcd 
from the coastal ])lain by the Lebombo escarpment. Tdie 
eastern heiglits of the Southern High Veld are tlie much more 
comjdex and higher, Basuto highlands (see p. 210). Their 
outer and higlier tabular ridges arc called the Kwathlamba 
mountains and sometimes the Drakensbcrgen. Mont aux 
Sources, Avhcre the Orange, the Caledon, the Wilge, a tributary 
of the Vaal, and the Tugela rise, is 11,000 feet, and Kathkiii or 
Chamjiagne Castle is estimated to be 12,000 feet. Numerous 
jiasscs cross the Drakensberg escarpiuen is to the north at heiglits 
from 5000 to 0000 feet, of Avbich Van lieeneids and Laing’s 
Nek are used for railways. The hilly land' of Natal (sec pp. 
210-212) forms the eastern foreland of this region. 

The southern escai’jmients form tlie Stormbergeii in tiie 
east and jiass by Compassberg (nearly 9000 feet), tlie Winler- 
berg, and Nieuwveld to the Itoggeveld (5000 to 0000 feet). At 
their feet is the terrace of the Great Karroo, sloping from 4000 
feet ill tlie Avest to under 3000 feet in the east (see pp, 220-223). 
It is traversed by wadis, wliich break in transverse gorges through 
a line of folded mountains, the Zwartebergen (4000 to 5000 
feet), at whose base is the narrower and shorter Little Kai-ioo. 
Anotlior folded chain, the Langebergen, rising to 5000 feet, 
forms the soulhein jiarapct between it and the sea. Between 
the eastern ends of these folded ranges are Algoa and St. 
Francis Bays. 
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Low plains form the south-west of tlie continent Ijctwcen 
St. Helena and False Bays, and between the Drakenstoin Moun- 
tains and the Hat-topped Table Mountain, with horizontal strata, 
continued througli the Cape peninsula south of Table Bay, 
which ends in the famous Cape of Good Hope. 

Tlie JVest African Islands. — ^The Azores, Madeira (see ]). 23J1), 
the Canaries (see p. 234), Cape Vei*de Islands (see p. 236), and 
Fernando Po, and other small iskands in the Gulf of (Juinea, 
as well as the mid- Atlantic isles of Ascension (see p. 238) and 
8t. Helena (sc^e p. 240), are volcanic. 

The East African Islands nearest the coast are of siniilai' 
structure to the adjacent continent (Sokotra and Madagascar' 
(see pp. 241-245)). Those farther off in the Indian Ocean 
are volciiiiiic, the chief being Reunion, Mauritius (see p. 245), 
and the Seychelles. 

Rivers and Lakes. — 36 per cent of Africa is drained to the 
Atlantic, 15 x)er cent to the Mediterranean, 18 cent to tluj 
Indian Ocean, 31 X'^er cent has no outlet to the sea. The divide 
between the Atlantic and Indian drainage areas li(\s on the 
eastern side of the Eastern x)latcau, and is randy more than 500 
miles from the east coast, except in the Zamb(jzi basin, the only 
considerable one drained to the east. The Webi, Jul)a, Tana, 
Rovuma, and ]iimxiox)o are the other rivers flowing eastward. 
The Nile is the only important river flowing northwards. The 
Niger and Congo curve in semicircles across great basins to the 
Gulf of Guinea. The Senegal, Gambia, Volta, Ogowe, Kwanza, 
Kiuiene, and Orange are the smaller streams flowing to the 
Atlantic. 

The lakes of Africa are of two distinct tyx>es. The Victoria 
Nyanza, Lakes Tana, Bangweolo, Leopold II., Ngami, Chad, and 
the Sliotts, are simply land hollow's filled wdth water, and are 
almost as broad as long, wdth indefinite shores, which vary with 
the water siixJfHy. Lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika, Albert Edward, 
Albert, Rudol])h, and others already mentioned, occur in the West 
and East Rift valleys, and are narrow, long, deex> lakes with 
well-definite margins. 

Inland Drainage. — In the Sahara there are no permanent 
streams, excex)t the Nile. Tn the soiitli the Shari comes from 
the w'ctter regions, but does not flow beyond Lake Cliad, 
excei)t in very wet seasons, when a stream known as the Bahr el- 
Ghazal may flow from it to the north-east. Lake Chad varies in 
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area with the season, growing as large as the six northern 
English counties (over 12,000 square miles) after the suinmer 
rains, shrinking to twice the size of North uniherl and before 
they begin again (to 4000 square miles). 

Most of the lakes in the Eastern rift have no outlet. The 
river Webi in Somaliland is very, remarkable, for when it nears 
the coast it suddenly turns parallel to it and flows for nearly 
200 miles, and disappears in a swamp without any visible out- 
let to the sea. A small part of Gazaland is also unconnected 
with the sea, but the largest inland drainage system of >South 
Africa is that of the Makarikari salt pan, towards which the 
Kubango flows through many marshes and the variable Lake 
Ngarni. 

Climatic and V egetatioa Riufions . — Tlie E(|uator cuts Afi'ica 
almost half-way betwccm its nortJiern and soutlunai extremities, 
and in consequence the climatic and vegetation regions are 
symmetrically arranged on both sides of it. 

Tlie equatorial regions are hot and moist. Rain falls at all 
seasons, and is especially lieavy when tlie Sun is overhead at 
noon, so that two very rainy seasons are scjxirated liy two less 
rainy ones. The low'er lands are covered with dense, wet jungles, 
which are almost impenetrable (see pp. 04, 84-85, 152-15,5). 
These extend over tlie coastal plain of the Gulf of Guinea, tlie 
lower ]iarts of the Congo basin, and the eastern coastal plain. 
The banana (see p. 78) and oil palm (see p. 79) are the chief 
economic ]dants. 

To north and south of this region, and also in the liigher 
eastern plateau, the teinj^erature is still higli, but not so uniform, 
becoming cooler during the nights and in winter. The rainfall 
is also lower and occurs during and immcdialely after the season 
when the sun is in the zenith at noon. The vegetation is 
less dense. The woods become glades and form shady groves 
along the water-courses (see pp. 123-124). Tliese savana 
lands of Africa are continuous throiigh the Sudan, the East 
African idateau, and tlie Congo-Zambezi plateau. Owing to the 
rains brought by the south-east trade winds of suinmer to the 
south cast regions, they can be traced through the Rhodesian 
plateau, and the eastern margin of the High Veld, and tlie hilly 
land between it and the Indian Ocean. Millet is the chief 
cereal planted by the natives, but maize, wheat, and other 
grains can be grown. 
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Except in tins south-eastern region, lor 8° to 10'’ on both 
sides of both trojnes there is little or no rain at any season, the 
nights are cool and even cold, while the days are excessively 
hot, especially in suininer, and the ranges of temperature, botli 
diurnal and annual, are great (over 30° F,). There is a 
gradual transition from the bordering Savana, through poor 
grass lands, Avith scrubby mimosa and other gum-yielding trees, 
to the barren desert of the Sahara in the north (see pp. 18, 19) 
and of the Kalahari of the south (see pp. 195-197). The Nile 
forms one lertile strip across the former, and wherever water 
is available oases are found in both. Occasionally, after an 
exceptionally heavy rain, which may come in the course of 
years, some vegetation starts up for a brief life. 

The extreme north and the south-west of Africa are almost 
as dry in summer as the deserts which they bortler. In winter 
they receive stormy winds from the westward which bring rain 
witli them. Tlie rain falls in the cold season. The plants are 
mainly evergreens with thickened leaves, or possess special 
water stores in biilbs, leaves, etc. (sec pp. 218-219). This 
climate and vegetation is usually known as Mediterranean. 
The vine, olive, lemon, orange, fig, pomegranate, and many 
other fruits are characteristic (see pi>. 6-9). 

Animals . — Tlie Sahara is one of the greatest barriers to the 
movement of men or animals in the Avorld. The one-humped 
camel is the only animal which regularly ci'osscs it (see p. 19). 
The animals in the extreme north resemble those of Europe. 
South of the Sahara a diiferent ty 2 :)e of animal prevails. 
Antelopes, zthras, giraffes, buffaloes, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and other jilant-eating animals and ostriches run on the Savanas; 
hippoi^otamuses and crocodiles live in the rivers; and lion, panther, 
hyena, leo])ard,and other beasts of prey prowl around (sec jijd. 156- 
158, 188-192). The natives have herds of cattle and fat- tailed 
sheep. In the dense forests monkeys of many species, including 
the almost men-like gorillas and chimjiaozees, and innumerable 
birds and insects live. The mosquito, which ap]:)cars to be the 
chief means of spreading fevem, and the tsetse fly, whose bite 
is fatal to horses, arc among the jiests of the lower lands (see 
pp. 202, 203). In tlie extreme south the merino sheej) has been 
introduced, the ostrich is reared for its feathers (see j). 223) ; goats, 
cattle, donkeys, and horses are kei^t. 

Races . — White men predominate north, black men south, of 
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the Sahara. There are fewer men of Eurox^ean descent in 
Africa than in any other continent, and these are foiiiid mainly 
on the iMediterranean seaboard and in the extreme south. They 
do not I’orm more than about j^cr cent of tlie whole. Tlie 
other white men in the north are the Jierhers and the Arabs, 
tlie latter descendants of Asiatic invaders. The races, however, 
are not pure but mixed, often with negro blood. 

Of the black men, the inhabitants of tlie Sudan are classed 
as true negroes, while those of the Congo basin, East and South 
Africa, are known as Bantus. The languages of the latter are 
all closely related, but the different tribes using these Bantu 
tongues do not all ])Ossess the same jibysical chai*actei‘istics. 
There is some admixture of white blood in many of the Sudanese 
negroes, which differ among each other both in aiipearanco and 
Slanguage. Swahili tends to be the lingua franca of Bantu 
Africa and Haiisa of the Sudan and West Africa. Among the 
Sudan negroes tlui Hausa (see pp. 92, 93) and Fiila may be 
mentioned, and among the Bantus the Zulus and Kafirs. 

The Hottentot and Bushmen tribes of South Africa are 
distinct from tlie other negroes. 

A number of dwarf men live in the tropical forest, of whom 
an account is given on j). 154. 

In the eastern lialf of Madagascar Malay xieoiiles have settled, 
of whom the most imjiortant are the Hovas. 

Density of Pojpiilation . — It ‘is difllcult to estimate the popu- 
lation of Africa. It is jirobably between 160,000,000 and 
170,000,000. It is but sjiarsely jieopled, with about 14 jieojile 
to each square mile. The inhabitants are densest in the culti- 
vated l egions of the Sudan, and some West African centies, such 
as Lagos (see p. 66). In fertile hlgypt and along the shores of 
Barbary, on the richer savanas bordering the equatorial forest, 
the X5t.q>ulation is denser than in the forests, and naturally the 
deserts are the most thinly jjeojiled of all the tracts. 

Political Divisions. — A1>yssinia in the great volcanic high- 
lands, near the south of the Red Sea, and the negro repul)li<‘, 
of Lilieria on the Upiicr Guinea c<xist, are tlie only indoq)endent 
states. "The rest of Africa is under Eurojiean domination. In 
North Africa, France controls west of the Tarso Mountains 
and Britain east of them. Technically Egyj)! is still a Turkish 
j)ossession, virtually it is a Britisli dependency. . Tripoli and 
Barka are Italian, and Marocco as well as Algeria and Tunisia 

c 
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are French. Small possesBioiis on the margin of French 
territory are independent Liberia ; Britisli (ianibia, Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast, and Nigeria ; Spanish llio d’Oro ; Portu- 
guese Guinea ; German Togoland, and Kamerun. On the 
margin of British Nortli Africa, independent Abyssinia, French 
Obok, and Italian Eritrea and Somaliland. Africa, south of 
the Congo and Victoria Nyanza, is divided into the Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese West and East Africa, German South- 
West and East Africa, and the British territories wliich extend 
from Tanganyika to the southern coast. Madagascar and 
B e union are French ; ]\Iaiiritins and other small islands in the 
Indian Ocean, British ; the Ca^je Verde, Madeira, and Azores 
arc Portuguese; the Canary Islands and Fernando Po, Spanish. 
Those were the divisions before the war of 1914. 

Political Control of Africa 

Ai)proximate Figures^ July 1914 


French 

Square Miles. 

11,740,000 

Inhabitants. 

34,000,000 

British 

2,2;i7,000 

36,000,000 

Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

1,0:35,000 

15,000,000 

German ..... 

1 , 0 : 32,000 

12,500,000 

Belgian Congo .... 

910,000 

15,000,000 

I'ortngueso ..... 

794,000 

8,250,000 

Italian ...... 

592,000 

1,450,000 

Spani.sli, ca. ..... 

120,000 

1,000,000 

Independent ..... 

470,000 

10,000,000 

Total 

. 11,530,000 

133,200,000 


The Barbary States 

Marocco (219,000 scpiare miles witliout desert = 4 Englands ; 

000,000 inhabitants) consists of the well-watered and fertile 
strip of land bordering the north-west coast, the drier and less 
fruitful foreland of the Atlas, and the woixled slopes of these 
mountains. Its boundary in the desert has not been definitely 
fixed. The physical characteristics and natural resources of 
this rich land are fully described in the extracts on pp. 5-9. 

Marocco is a French Protectorate and is ruled by a Sultan. 
The capital is khz (see p. 9), and the otlier inland towns are 
Marakesh, or Marocco City (see }>. 1 1), and Mekinez. Taiigiers, 
under international control, is the chief northern seaport on 
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the Strait of Gibraltar, and Magador, the chief southern one, 
is the port of Marakesh. 

The oasis of Talilet (see 2 )p. 24-28) is the original home of 
the present reigning family in Marocco. 

Ceuta is a Spanish fortress opposite Gibraltar, dominating 
the strait. The mountainous Rif country is Spanish. 

Ahjeria (185,000 square miles without Sahara — 5^ Eng- 
lands ; 5,250,000 inliabitants) consists of a strip of fertile, 

hilly land — the Tell — bordering the coast, above which rises 
the Tell Atlas, sinking in the south to a less fe.rtile plateau, with 
shotts or salt lakes, bordered on the south by tlie Saharan Atlas. 
Southern Algeria is about 160,000 square miles, and contains 
500,000 people. The climate an<i vegetation are described on 
P21. 15, 16. 

For four centuries the Algerian pirates were the dread and 
scourge of tlie western Mediterranean. In 1830 the French 
took p()ssi?ssion, and hav(} gradually extended their domain to 
the (!onliiies of the desert. About 6*10,000 Europeans — two- 
thirds Fremdi and more than a quarter Spanish — have settled 
in the country, wliich is rapidly ])rogressiiig. 

Algiers (Alger), tlie ca^iital (1*75,000), is ihe chief commercial 
and naval i)ort. It is built on a series of fortified terraces, and 
consists of an old crowded Arab town and a lu^wer one with 
wide streets and houses after the, style of tliose of Paris. From 
Algiers tlie railway runs westwards, in the valhy between the 
coast and Tell Mountains, by the Bheliff (Chelif) River to Oran, 
the western 2 )ort. Ojan (125,000) lies opposite Cartagena in 
Spain, and has many Spanisli iidiabilants. The railway east 
of Algiers runs to (''Onstantine and its port, Philipj^eville, to 
Ilona, and also by the Majerda valley to Tunis. 

Constantine (65,000) is built on a great rock 1000 feet high, 
almost ijiqjreg liable, and is famous for its manulfictures, especially 
in leather, wool, and silver. Bona (Bone, the ancient Ilijipo 
Regius) (45,000) is an exctdleiit j^ort at the extreme cast of 
Algeria. 

Railways have been built southward across the Atlas system 
to tlie Sahai’a, towards the Figig oasis in the west, and to 
Biskra in the east. 

Tuninia (50,000 square miles including desert — England ; 
about 1,800,000 inhabitants), the Africa of the ancients, lies at 
the extreme east of the Atlas Mountains, and is bordered on 
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both north and oast by the soa. The rivers Majerda and Jilnia, 
th(3 S]iott el Jerid, and other salt lakes (sec p. 2 1), occupy the throe 
main furrows between tlie mountain ranges. The climate and 
vegetation, as in Algeria, are more hivourablc in the north than 
in the south. We may distinguish (1) the hilly, wooded Tel], 
with its meadows and maize-lields, (2) the sandy, coastal land, 
the oliv’'e-bcaring region, anciently fertile, still potentially so, 

(3) the ])lati*au, two-thirds occupied by aittle, alia, and corn, 

(4) the barren Tunisian Saliara with a few oases. 

Tunis, the capital (275,000), the outlet of the fruitful 
Majerda valley, is joined across the shallow gulf of Tunis by a 
shi}) canal to the ^Mediterranean. Nortli of this gulf are tluj 
ruins of Carthage, llizerta is a strongly fortified naval station 
on the north coast, opposite Sicily. Sfax (00,000) also has a 
ship canal, five miles long, which makes it the chief port of 
south(U*n Tunis. Kairwan (25,000) is a sacred city of the 
Mohaiumedans with many mosques. 

Tripoli and Cyrenaica, or Italian Libia (400,000 stj^uare 
miles including desert = 8 Knglands ; 000,000 inhabitants), 
are Italian, and include a numlier of oases to the soutli. Trij)oli 
(30,000), the chief town and port, lies on a coastal plain, formerly 
cultivated and again l)eiiig developed by the Italians. It is 
the starting-i)lace of many caravans. These cross the Sahara 
via Ohadanies to Tvvat and Tinibiiktu, via Ghat to Kano in 
Nigeria, and via Murzuk, the chief centre of the oas(‘s collect- 
ively known as the Fezzan, to Lake Cliad, and also eastwards 
to Siwa in Egypt. Tlic.se oases produce dates and salt. Bcuighazi, 
the cai)ital of Barka, llie ancient Cyreiiaica, has a small trade 
and sponge fishei'ies. A few caravans still pass bid ween it and 
Ivufra, and even Wadai. 


Egypt, the Eastekn Sudan, Abyssinia, and Eritrea 

Egypt (12,000 square miles without desert, 050,000 square 
miles witli desert ; 12,000,000, including over 500,000 

nomads), nominally Turkish, is j-uled by a Khedi\'e controlled 
])y British adviscr.«. It consists of a narrow strip (d’ fertile land 
ending in the triangular delta, watered by the annual floods of 
tlie Nile, regulated by vast irrigation works, surrounded by a 
sandy or stony wilderness almost impassable. The Nile valley 
varies in width from 5 to 6 miles in Nubia to 30 miles in 
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Egypt. A distributary of the Nile, the river of Josef, flows 
parallel to the iiiaiii stream for many miles, and evaporates in 
a lake in the cultivated depression of the Fayum (sec p. 56). 
Three crops may be raised when irrigation is perennial. In 
the delta cotton, sugar-cane, rice, inai/e, and wheat are among 
the chief crops ; in the Nile valley cereals and vegetables are 
most important. By great dams at Aswan, Asyht, and at the 
head of the delta the flow of tlie Nile is being better regulated 
and the area under ])erennial irrigation increased. 

The chief city is Cairo (650,000), at the apex of the delta, 
which is descril)ed on p. 54. It is connected by rail (see pp. 51,52) 
with Alexandria (330,000), the cliief port of the Nile valley, 
which lies at the wesleiii end of the delta, on wliich Tanta, 
Zagazig, and other towns have grown U]>. A railway follows 
the Nile to Aswan at the first cataract (see p. 48). 

Egypt contains some of the most gigantic works of man. 
The huge pyramids (see p. 54) and tein])les of the past are 
found near the Nile. Modern engineers have (?on struct ed the 
dams (barrages), already mentioned, and the gieat Suez Canal 
between Port Said on the M(*diterranean and Suez on the lied 
Sea, wliich is described on pp. 57, 58. 

The A7iglo-E(ijj2>tian Sudan {ixhowi 985,000 sq. miles ==ca. 20 
Euglands ; ])oj)ulation roughly estimated at al)out 3,000,000) 
extends 1300 miles from the southern frontier of Egypt to 5 " N. 
Til the north it is desert, with the exception of the narrow 
Nile valley. Above the junction of the White and Blue 
Nile (see p. 46) the rainfall is less scanty, Imt from the bend 
at Kodok lO'" N. to the falls below Lado the Nile Hows 
til rough a flat swamp, which in the wet season becomes a 
great lake. Masses of vegetation, then lloat and accumulate in 
narrower or shallower parts of the river, forming the formidable 
barriers known as sudd (see j). 39). Below^ Khartum, the great 
trade centre, the cataracts of the Nile interru])t navigation, 
but a railway has been built by AbA-lIamrned, thence across 
the desert to Wadi Haifa, and another from Berber to Suakin 
and Port Sudan on the lied Sea. Except for falls at Lado and 
for the sudd, the river is navigable from Khartfim to the Albert 
Nyanza. The country is described on pp. 32-34. 

Ahyssinia (about 430,000 square miles and 8,000,000 in- 
habitants) is an independent emjiire, situated in an almost 
inaccessible volcanic table-land about 8000 feet above the sea. 
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The climate and vegetation belts diRer Avitli the elevation, and 
may be termed the hot, temperate, and cold belts, wliich are 
comparable to those of IVtexico. 

Tlie liot rtigion has tropical products. The middle belt is more 
European in cliaractei*,bMt its rainfall is in summer. Coffee, wines, 
wheat, an<l other cereals, and other useful plants are grown in these 
park-like I’egions. Tlie colder higher regions havii fewer tre<*s, 
hardy cereals are cultivated, and mountain meadows atlbrd pas- 
ture. The j)eople are largtdy pastoral (pp. 42-45). Gold and 
coffee are the chief productions exported, Tlie present capital, 
Addis Al>eba, lies in the extreme south in Shoa, tlie province of 
the presmit emperor. For 260 years Gondar, near Lake Tana, 
was tlie chief town, and Aksum was formerly the redigious ca])ital. 
Adowa is tlie (hiof centre in the north. A railway f 1*0111 Jibuti in 
Frcmcli Somaliland to Deiv Dawa, near Harrar, is being extended 
to Addis AlHi)>a. 

Eritrea (46,000 square miles = England ; 450,000 inhabitants) 
consists of the dry coastal lands which form the soutlieru part 
of tluj wi‘st coast of the Red 8en. The chief centre is Massawa 
on a coral island close to the coast, from which short railways 
ha^■e been built to the foot of the pilateau. 


The Western Sahara, Sudan, and Guinea Coast 
French West Africa 

(2,350,000 scpiare miles =11 Rritisli Isles; 10,500,000 in- 
haliitants.) 

Nearly the whole of the Sahara (see p. 18), with the 
exception of the Libyan and Nubian deserts ami the Spanish 
west coastal strip called the Rio de Oro, is nominally J^lrench. 
Its Rerber and Ar/ib inbabitaiits are dc.scribed on pp. 27-30. 

Its southern and western coniines form the Territory 

of the Niijer and Mauretania (nearly 850,000 square miles, 
1,700,000 inliabitanls). Between the Upper Senegal and Lake 
Chad, is the Upper Senetjal-Niyer colony (about 300,000 sqTiare 
miles, 4,500,000 inhabitants). The cajiital is Bammako, on 
the Upper Niger, j’oined by railway to the navigable Senegal. 
Timbuktu (see p. 96) is at the northern bend of the Niger. 

Senegal (74,000 square miles — Englands ; 1,200,000 

inhabitants) is the northern region of suniiner rains, produces 
earth-nuts, gum, and rubber, which are sliipped froju St. Louis, 
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at the mouth of the Senegal River, or Dakar, south of Cape 
Verd. A railway Iroin St. Louis through Dakar is being 
extended to Kayes on the Senegal, from whicli a railway runs 
for miles to Knlikoro on the Niger. 

French Guinea (95,000 square miles = 2 Englands ; 1,760,000 
inhabitants) lies between Portuguese Guinea and Sierra Leone. 
It exports rubber, (lattle, aii(^23ahn kernels Iroin Konakry, which 
is being connected by railway with the U]jper Niger at Kurussa. 

The Ivory Goad (125,000 square in lies — 2^ Englands ; 
1,130,000 inhabitants) expoi ts rubber, mahogany, and palm oil, 
chiefly exported from Grand Bassam, built on a sand-spit which 
shuts off a largo lagoon from the coast (cf. Lagos and other lagoons 
of Bight of Benin, i)p. 66-69). The aijntal is Bingerville. 

JkiJiomeij (39,000 square miles = England ; 850,000 

inhabitants) has Porto Novo (50,000) for its chief centre, and 
exports chiefly palm kernels and i)alm oil. 

British West Africa 

(445,000 square miles = 9 Englands ; 20,500,000 in- 

habit an l.-«.) 

Gambia (3060 square*, miles ~ Devon or Lincolnshire; 1 46,000 
inhabitants) consists of both banks of the lower half of the 
Gambia River. Its importance has greatly diminisluHl since 
the surrounding territory becuimc exclusively French. Bathurst 
(8000) is the chief town. The chief export is ground nuts. 

Sierra Leone (31,000 square miles = England ; 1,400,000 
inhabitants) was originally founded as a settlement for freed 
slaves, of which the name of the capital, Fr(;(itown (34,000), is a 
reminiscence. Palm-oil, kernels, kola, rub1)er, piassava, and 
ginger are tlie chi(;f exports. Full accounts of native industries 
are given on pp. 61-63, 69-74, 76-77. A railway runs over 
200 miles eastwards from FreetoAvn to near the laberian frontier. 

The Gold Coast (80,000 square miles = l-§ England; 1,500,000 
inhabitants) also exports palm oil and kernels, kola, rubber, 
and timber from the lieavily wooded interior. Gold and 
cacao are even moi-e important. Sekondi, in the west, has 
incjeased in importance, since the railway was started, wliich 
runs through Tarkwa to Kuuiasi, the capital of Ashanti. 
A short line runs northwards from Accra (pp. 63-66). 

Accra (20,000), the capital. Cape Coast Castle (11,500), and 
Sekondi (7700) are the cliief ports. 
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Nigeria (about 335,000 square miles = 8 Eiiglaiids ; popu- 
lation (‘stimated at 17,100,000) lies between the Bight of Benin 
and Lake Chad, and includes tlie river Niger below Ilo. 

Southern Nigeria may rouglily be defined as llie Niger delta, 
across which innumerable distributaries flow to the sea, each 
with its bar, each with its port within it. The description of 
the Benin River on p. 67 is tyx)ical. The area is about 80,000 
square miles and the po])iilation 7,850,000. Lagos in the 
western province (73,000 inhabitants) (see ]). 66) is the greatest 
jiort in Wi^st Africa, and is connected with the interior hy a 
railway which runs through. Abeokuta to Ibadan, and joins 
the line from Bar-o via Bida and Zaria to Kano. Asaba is on 
the main stream at the apex of the delta, and Akasa, Bonny, and 
Port Ilarcourt are on the? coast of the delta. Port ITar(;ourt, 
in the Calabar District, has a good harbour, and an important 
railway is being built northwards from it. 

Northern Nigeria includ(is the most fej'tile and densely 
peojded parts of th(i Sudan, including Sokoto, the empire of the 
Mohammedan Fulas. Cotton, indigo, millet, and many oilier 
])lants are cultivated by the agricultural tribes, especially the 
Hausas, who are also famous for their leather, glass, metal 
work, and as 'weavers, dyers, and even canoe-builders. Tlie 
Hausas are the traders of this region (see ]). 92). The Fulas, 
who conquered them early in the nineteenth century, are 
pastoral warriors. 

The chief trading centres are Sokoto (50,000), Kano (100,000), 
Zaria (65,000), and Bauchi, built where important routes ('loss. 
Rabba, Baro, and Lokoja on the Niger and Yola on the Benue 
are the chief river ports (see pj). 93-95). The capital is 
Zungeru. 

Fortugitese Guinea ( 1 4,000 square miles == J Scotland ; 820,000 
inhabitants) includes the Bissagos Islands. The chief port is 
Bissao at the mouth of the Rio Grande. Bolama is the capital. 

Liberia (40,000 square miles=:A England; 2,000,000 in- 
haljitants) was founded by American philanthropists for freed 
American slaves. It is an independent republic, of which 
Monrovia (6000) is the capital. Coffee, palm oil and kernels, 
piassava fibre, rubber, and cacao are among the exports. 

German Togoland (33,000 square miles = Ireland ; 1,000,000 
inhabitants) resembles the Gold Coast and Ashanti, which form 
its western neighbour, with similar products. Coco-nut, coffee, 
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and gum plantations have been formed in the wooded inteiior, 
where Misahohe is the leading station. Lome is the capital 
and chief j)ort. Rubber, palm oil and kernels, and luaize are 
the chief ex 2 >orts. 

German Kamernn (Cameroons) (291,000 square miles = G 
Englands ; 3,650,000 inhabitants) lias a lertile volcanic soil near 
the Cameroons Mountain (see p. 99), where many ^dantations 
of colfee, cacao, and tobacco have been started. An ex 2 )erimental 
garden has been I'ormed at Victoria. The chief towns are ]>uoa, 
the capital, and Duala, from which a railway runs inland. Ruljber, 
j^alm oil and kernels, cacao, and ivT)iy are the chief exj)orts. 

The Conoo and Angola 

French Congo, or Fqnatorial Africa (580,000 square miles =11 
Englands; 9,000,000 inhabitants), extends from tlie Ubangi- 
Welle-Congo to beyond Lake Chad. Rubber, timber, oil, and 
ivory arc the chief products utilised in the Congo i)rovinces. 
The natives cultivate manioc, minerals are said to be abundant, 
and ])lantations of cacao, colfee, and vanilla have been started. 
Libreville is the capital and chief j)ort in the Gabiin colony. 
A railway is being built to the Congo. Loango, in the south, 
is the port of Brazzaville, the cajjital of the IRiddle Congo 
Colony, on Stanley Pool. 

The Belgian Congo (910,000 square miles =18 Englands; 
15,000,000 inhabitants) consists of most of the basin of 
the Congo south of the Ubangi-Welle. Over 900 miles of 
railway are being built from Stanleyville. Ivory and rubber 
are sent by water to Leoj^oldville, on Stanley Pool (see j)j). 137, 
138). From Stanley Pool a railway, 250 miles long, runs to 
Matadi on the navigable estuary of the Congo, and thus avoids 
the numerous rajjids (see p. 137). Boina, frirther down the 
estuary, on tlie north bank, is the CciX)ital. Full descri^itions 
are given of the Great Forest (p. 152), the animals (see 155), 
the i)eoplcs (p. 158), the ijoliticiil changes (p. 159). Coffee, 
cacao, and tobacco are cultivated in the jdantations which have 
been started. 

Portuguese Congo is a small territory north of the Congo 
River, of which Kalnnda is the port. The greatest West 
African jjossession of Portugal is Angola (485,000 square miles 
= 10 Englands ; 4,000,000 inhabitants), which lies between the 
Congo and Kunene rivers. It consists of a narrow and rather 
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arid coastal plain, above whicli the land rivses in terraces to a 
comparatively cool and liealtliy table-land. The oil-palm and 
rubber are found in tlie north and in the valle 3 ^s of the Congo 
basin. (\:>llee and sugar plantations have been formed round 
the railway whicli runs from Silo Paulo do Loanda (commonly 
Loanda), the chief port and capital, to Ambaga. Lines arc being 
built inland from Lobito Bay near Benguela, the central port, 
and from Mossaniedes, the southern one (see pp. 160, 161). 

East Africa 

French SmiuiUland (12,000 s<piare miles; 50,000 inhabitants) 
lies south of Eritrea. It is of little importance save for strategic 
and commercial reasons. The ])0rt of Jil)uti (11,000) cx])orts 
cotlee, hidiis, and ivory, and is that by which much Abyssinian 
trade is carried on. A railway is built to 150 miles beycmd llarrar. 

Italian ^ioinaliland (140,000 Sfpiare miles = 3 Englands ; 
400,000 inhalatants) is a strip of rather arid land south of 
Cai>e Guard afui, known as the Benadir coast. The administra- 
tive c(‘nlre, I tala, is reached from the ])ort Mogadislin. 

Fritish Sonialiland (68,000 square miles — 2 Irelands ; popu- 
lation roughly estimated at 350,000) lies between French and 
Italian Somaliland on the south of the Gulf of Aden. The land 
is arid, and Hocks and herds of the Somalis, a pastoral nomadic 
people (see p. 108), are the chitif wealth. Berbera (30,000) supplies 
Aden, which lies op])osile to it, with food. Zaila, farther west, 
is tin*, rival of Jibuti for the Abyssinian trade (see pj). 104-109). 

Hohotra is an island outlier of Somaliland. It is an arid 
plateau, ])rodu(dng dates, gums, live stock, and butter, exported 
to Aden, of which it is a dependency. 

British East Africa (•172,000 square miles — nearly 10 
Englands; poi>ulation estimated at 9,200,000) consists of the 
protectorates ot‘ Zanzibar, East Afriai, and Uganda. 

Zanzibar (sec p, 115) is a sultanate with a British Prime 
Minister. It consists of Zanzibar, Pemba, and smaller islands, 
famous for their cloves. It is the great entrepSt centre of both 
British and German East Africa. 

The East Afriixi Brotectorate lies 1 between the Juba and 
Umba rivers, and ascends by a series of terraces from the coast 
to the Kikuyu escarpment (see pp. Ill, 123). Tlie coast is hot, 
moist, malarial, and productive, but farther inland the climate 
is cooler and drier, and in the higher regions grass lands prevail 
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on ^vliich the senii-nomadic, pastoral, and inilitaiy IMaaai (see p. 
122) wander with their herds. IMoiubasa (see p. 114), the chief 
port, is on an island, and from it a railway is built to Port 
Florence on the Victoria Nyanza (seep. 124). Plantations have 
been formed on the liigher lands round Nairobi and Naivasha. 

Uganda (see p. 126) is a protectorate which extends from 
Lake Rudolf to the Albert and Albert Edw'ard Nyanza, and 
from the middle of the Victoria Nyanza to 5“ N. The average 
elevation is over 4000 feet, but the lower valleys are marshy 
and malarial. In the w^est the oil-palm and banana (see pp. 70, 
127) are cultivated, especially in the kingdom of Uganda (see 
p. 128) proper, north-west of the Victoria Nyanza (se«*. ]>. 124). 
The chief British centi’e is Entebbe, the nativ(i capiial Mmigo. 
The eastern region of the Nandi Plateau is lofty and healthy. 

German .East Africa (385,000 srpiare miles ; ])oj)iilation 
estimated at 7,650,000) consists of the coastal plain lad. ween 
the Uml)a and Rovuma rivers and the teiTaces which rise 
bet\veen it a,nd Jjake Tanganyika. Oermans have started planta- 
tions near the coast, and the natives cultivate the interior lands. 
Dar es Salaam is the chief port, but neither it nor Bagamoyo, 
op|)osite Zanzibar, nor Tanga, opposite Iknnki, are availalde 
for large vessels. Railways are l»uilt from Tanga to Karagvve 
and ^Moiiibo ; and from Dar es Salaam to Lake Tanganyika. 
Mwanza is the (lerman port on Victoria Nyanza and Ujiji (see 
p. 141) on Lake Tanganyika (j)p. 143, 144). 

Eorfufjucse East Africa (300,000 square mih‘S — 6 Englands; 
population estimated at 3,120,000) stretches fi’om the Rovuma 
to beyond Delagoa Bay. It is divided by the Zambezi into a 
nortlierii an;l a southern part. The northern part resenildes 
German East Africa in structure and ])i'oductions. The chief 
ports are Mozambique, the ca])ilal, and (hiilimane, on tlie 
Kwakw’a, distributary of the Zambezi, ami formerly the port 
for that riv(U’ before the utilisation of tlie Chinde mouth for 
navigation. In the south Beira (p, 204), on the Rungo River, 
is the terminus of a railway, which climbs by the Mass! Kessi 
gold mines in Portuguese teriltory to Salislniry in Rhodesia, and 
rtiplaces the ancient port of Sofala, whose harbour has silted up. 
Lorenzo Marquez is an even more important cemtre on Delagoa 
Bay, an excellent harbour protected by tw’^o islands. The rail- 
way runs from it to the gold-mining regions of the Transvaal. 
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South Africa 



Squart' Milos. 

Inhabitants 

Ca|)e of Good Hoj)e .... 

Natal 

Orange Free State .... 

Transvaal ...... 

277,000 

35.400 

50.400 
110,400 

2.565.000 

1.194.000 
528,000 

1.686.000 

Total Union South Africa 

47-3,200 

5,978,000 

Basutoland . . • . 

Hechuanalaiid Protectorate 

Swaziland ...... 

Southern Rhodesia .... 

Nortlicrn RJiodcsia .... 

Nyasalaud ...... 

11,700 

275.000 
6,500 

148,600 

291.000 
89,800 

405.000 

125.000 

100.000 

771.000 

823.000 

970.000 

Total British South Africa 

1,215,800 

9,167,000 

German S. W. Africa (lu'foro the war) 

822,500 

100,000 


Jfritish Nyasaland, former]}’ the Central African Protect oratCy 
includes the Shire Highlands (see p. 17G), and the idateau to 
tlie wt.‘st of Jjjike Nyasa. Europeans have foiined (udlee, cotton, 
and other idantations in the Shire Highlands (see j)* ^75), 
where Blantyre is the cliief settlement and Zoniha the cai)ital. 
A full account of the protectorate is given on pp. 180-185. 

Northern lihodeda lies north of the Zam]>ezi and extends 
to Lakes Tanganyika and Mweru. The capital is Livingstone on 
the Zambezi. The railway runs from it through Broken Hill (lead 
and zinc) to the Katanga co 2 >per region of Belgian Congo. Rul)ber, 
cotton, tobacco, and other products are increasing in importance. 
Cold and coal have been found. The Stevenson Road joins 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, and on it are Fife and Aljercorn. 

Southern Rhodeda lies between the Zambezi and Lini 2 >o 2 ^o, 
and includes the Rhodi^siaii or Matabili ])lateaii, where Euroi^eans 
can live healthily over about 4000 feet. The climate is de- 
scril)ed on j) 2 ). 201-202, and the re.sources on pp. 203-204. 
The railway from Beira runs through Salisbury and at Bulawayo 
joins that from Cape Town (see jjp. 230-232), which crosses the 
Wankie Coalfield to Victoria Falls and Northern Rhodesia. 

The Transvaal lies between the Limpopo and the Vaal. 
It is low, hot, and unhealthy in the north and east, but cooler, 
drier, and healthier on the jdateaus of the centre, west, and south. 
The natural resources are very great (see j). 206). Stock reai ing 
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lias hitherto been the chief occupation, hiit agricultural possi- 
bilities are great in the north and east. Gold is widely s])read, 
and attracted a large 2 ) 02 )idation to the country in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, esiiecially at Johan nesl>urg (see p. 
20!)), the chief centre on the Witwatersrand. Pretoria, the 
cajhtal, and seat of the Union Administration, lies to the north. 
Railways run from these two centres to Delagoa Bay by Midd(il- 
bnrg, famous I'or its coal, and the Barlierton gold mines ; to 
Durban, in Natal, by Heidelberg and Laing’s Nek; northwards 
to Pietersburg ; southwards to the jiorts of the Cai)e Colony 
tlu'oiigh tlie Orange River Colony ; east\vard.s to Fourteen 
Streams on the Cajje to Rliode.sia Railway. 

Tlie Oraufje Free State lies between the Vaal and tlie Grange * 
rivers. Like the Transvaal, it is 2 >i'hnMrily a jiastoral land, 
with a richer agTicultural area in the ea.st;. Excellent wheat is 
raised round the Caledon River. Bloemfontein, in the centre 
of the colony, is the capital and seat of the Union Law Courts. 
The finest diamonds in South Africa are found at Jagersfontein. 

Xatal (see p. 210) coiisi.sts of (1) a hot, moist, coastal j egion, 
])roducing sugar, arrowroot, maize (mealies), and subtropical 
ju’oducts, (2) a more temperate and wooded intermediat(^ land, 
where all kinds of EurojK^an [dants can be grown, and (3) a 
higher, cooler, mountain region, famous for its pastures, on 
vvdiich sheep, goats, and wittle feed. Diirlan, on Port Natal, 
has been made an excellent harbour, to whicdi the produce 
of the coastal jjlantations is lu-oiight by railways. From it a line 
runs through Pietermaritzhurg, the ca 2 )ital, to Ladysmith, wliei’e 
it diverges to Harrismith in the Oiaiige River Colony, and 
to the Witwatersrand gold-field in the Transvaal, through 
the coalfields of North Natal, where Dundc^e and Newcastle arc; 
the chief centres. 

Basutoland (site 2>* 210) has been called the Switzerland of 
South Africa. It is a mountainous, inaccessible, fertile region, 
from which Eiiro 2 )eans are excluded, and where the nali\a?s 
have made great jnogress under French missionary and Bi’itish 
administrative influence. Maseru is the chief cxmtre. 

Cape Colony the most hetej*ogeneous 2 )royiuce in South Africa. 
Much of it is arid and unproductive, but the south-east and 
south-west are fertile. These two regions liave very difierent 
climates, the south-east receiving most rain in summer, and 
the south-west in winter. Maize (mealies) and kafir corn are 
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the chief crops of the east. Wheat is grown on the lowlands 
of the Cape peninsula in the south-west. Vines and other 
Mediterranean fruits flourish in the south-western liills. The 
merino sheep and Angora goat yield much wool, the most 
important production of the colony. Ostriches (see p. 223) are 
reared for their feathers, especially in the east. Minerals are 
not abundant, copper is mined south of the Orange at Ookiep, 
joined to Port Nolloth by a railway ; coal is found in the 
Stormbergen ; and (see p. 226) diamonds in the volcanic pipes 
of tlie Kimberley district, near the conflence of tlie Vaal and 
Modder. Except Kimberley and the adjoining Beaconsfield, 
the chief towns are on the coast. Cape Town (see p. 228), 
the capital on Table Bay, is the nearest good port to western 
Europe, and from it the railway has been built across the 
semi-desert Karroo to Kimberley and Mafeking, and thence 
to Bulawayo (see p, 230). It is the meeting-])lace of tlie 
Union Parliament. Near Cape Town is Simonstown, a naval 
station, or Simon’s Bay. Port Elizabeth (see p. 228) on Algoa 
Bay and East London are the termini of lines running to the 
Orange River Colony, with junctions to the Bulawayo railway. 
Stellenbosch, Paaid, and other small towns of the w(‘st and south 
have a Dutch aspect, whereas Grahamstown and some of the 
eastern towns are more English in a])pearaiice. The west, south, 
and the Karroos are essentially Dutch in po 2 )ulation ; the east has 
a gT*cat proportion of English, Scottish, and German inhabitants. 
Everywhere, as in the re.st of South Africa, the iion-Eurojrean 
element far’ outnumbei's the European. 

The Jkclmanaland Protectorate (see p. 199) is semi-desei’t, 
with a considerable supjrly of underground water whicli may 
render it of greater value in the future. 

German South- JVest Africa lies between the Orange and tlie 
Kunene rivers, and sends a curious tongiuj to the Zambezi. 
It is very arid along the coast, but the higher plateaus are less 
so. Pastoral and mining pursuits are likely to be the chief 
occuiiations for a long time to come. Windhoek, the chief 
centre, is being joined to Swakojimund by a railway. The 
latter port is not so good as the British one of Walfish or 
IValvisch Bay, attached to Caj^e Colony, which is entirely 
surrounded by German territory, to which it gives the most 
convenient access. 
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East African Islands 

Madagascar (230,000 square miles = 4.^ Euglaiids; 3,1 00,000 
inhabitants) is tlie sixtli or seventh largest island (see p, 241). It 
is low in the west, and gradually rises to a long i)lateau which is 
loftiest in the east, and sinks in steep escarpments to tlie low 
eastern coastal plain fringed with lagoons. The east side 
receives heavy rains esj)ecialiy in summer, and is densely forested. 
The rainfall is much less in the west wliere savana lands j) re- 
vail. The Hovas and other inhabitants in the east are of 
Malay origin, the Sakalavas and other tribes of the west aie 
related to the African Bantus. Under the inlliience mainly 
of protestant missionaries, tlie Hovas of the i^lateaus have 
been christianised. The island is now a French j)ossession. 

Its chief productions are forest 2)roducts, especially rubber, 
but jdantations exist on the plateau, where all kinds of troi>ical 
plants are grown. The western peoples aie more pastoral, Imt 
tlie butter bean is grown. The mineral wealth is very great, 
esp(Hiially in gold, copper, iron, and lead. 

The chief town is Antinanarivo on the ]»lateau, which is 
readied from the ])ort of Tamatave on the east coast. Passengers 
are usually carried by bearers (see ].). 242), but a wagon road 
has been constructed irom the capital to Tamatave, and also 
to Majunga, a port on the west coast. A railway now runs 
from Andevorarte on the east coast to the catiital. 

Noisi-Be and Ste. Marie, as well as the Mayotte and Comoro 
Islands in the north of the Mozainbifpie Strait, are also French. 

Reunion {nenTly 1000 miles in area, with 175,000 inhalntants) 
is a beautiful volcanic island, clad with rich, tropical woods, in the 
clearings of which sugar, vanilla, colTee, cacao, and other tropical 
and subtropical plants are cultivated. The chief town is St. Denis. 

St. Paul, Amsterdam, and Kerguelen Islands, in the Indian 
Ocean, are French. 

Mauritius (7 00 square miles, 380,000 inhabitants) (see p. 245) 
resembles Reunion in its scenery and productions. More than 
two-thirds of the people are Indians, who cultivate the sugar, 
and carry on most of the trade of the island. The chief port 
and capital is Port Louis. 

The Seychelles B.ve small coral-girt, volcanic islands, producing 
coco -nuts exported from Port Victoria on MahcS, the largest 
island. 
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Bodrigttez is a fertile volcanic island east of Mauritius. 

The (Jhagos or Oil Islands are a scattered group, noted for 
their coco-nuts. A British coaling station has been established 
on the coral island of Die^^o Garcia. 

West African Islanus 

St. Helena is a volcanic island described on p. 240, notorious 
as the prison of Napoleon, and in recent time of many Boers. 

Ascension is also volcanic, and a British, naval station (see 
p. 238). 

Fernando Fo, a fertile volcano between the Bights of Benin 
and Ilialra, is a Spanish possession, as is the islet of Anno Bom. 

Frincipe and Sdo Thome are smaller islands to the south- 
west belonging to Portugal. 

The Cape Verde Islands (see p. 236) are also Portuguese. 
The climate is rather dry, but sugar-cane and cereals are grown, 
and straw is plaited. 

The Canary Islands (2800 square miles, nearly 420,000 
inhal)itants) consist of five larger and two smaller islands (see 
p. 234). Of tlio ibrmer Teneriffe, with its great volcanic peak, 
and Grand Ganaiy, with its capital Las Palmas, are most 
frequently visited by invalids. TJie islands have a mild and 
delightful climate, and produce many grapes and bananas. 

The Madeira Islands (see p, 233) are also volcanic, and have 
an even finer climate than the Canaries. Sugar and wine are 
the chief productions. Funchal on the Island of ^Madeira is 
ilie (capital. The islands are Portuguese. 

Tlie Azores are also Portuguese islands of volcanic origin, of 
which the largt^-st is San Miguel. Pine apples, oranges, and 
sugar are exported from Porto Delgado, the cfipital. 


Note. — IVie figures for areas, heights, and po-pidations are with few 
exceptions merely approximations. 
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Africa 

Africa, speaking generally, is a vast, ill formed triangle, 
it has no peninsulas ; it has almost no islands or bays or 
fjords. But three groat inlets, three mighty rivers, piercing 
it to the very heart, have been allocated by a kind Nature, 
one to each of its solid sides. On the north is the river 
of the past, flowing through Egypt, as Leigh Hunt says, 
“ like some grave mighty thought, threading a dream ; on 
the west the river of the future, the not less mysterious 
Congo ; and on the east the Zamliezi. 

The physical features of this gi'oat continent are easily 
grasped. From the coast a low scorched plain, reeking 
with malaria, extends inland in unbroken monotony for 
two or three hundred miles. This is succeeded by 
mountains, slowly rising into a plateau some 2000 or 
3000 feet high ; and this, at some hundreds of miles 
distance, forms the pedestal for a second plateau as liigh 
again. This last plateau, 4000 to 5000 feet high, may 
be said to occupy the whole of Central Africa. It is only 
upon the large scale, however, that they are to be reckoned 
plateaus at all. When one is upon them one sees nothing 
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but mountains and valleys and plains of the ordinary 
type, covered for tlie most part with forest. 

PiioF. HiONUY Duummond. — Tropical Africa. II odder and 

Stouglitoii. 

By permission of Messrs. Ilodder and Stoiigliton. 


The Great Rift Valleys of Africa 

In an examination of a map of Africa, one of the first 
points likely to be noticed is the number and size of its 
great lakes. Anything beyond a most casual examination 
of the map shows that the lakes are all gr’ouped in the 
eastern tropical region, and that they are herg developed 
in two forms. There are those such as the Nyaiiza and 
Lake Mweru, which are round in shape and h{t\'e low shores, 
and those which are long and narrow in shape and have 
high precipitous shores, such as Tanganyika, Nyasa, and 
Lake Rudolf. Further examination, moreover, shows that 
the lakes are not distributed hap-hazard, but on a certain 
definite plan. The long ones arc arranged in two lines, 
which pass on either side of the Nyanza and meet at the 
north end of Lake Rudolf ; thence a line of lake-dotted 
lowland, in places below the level of the sea, runs up to the 
Red Sea. Rut the Red Sea itself presents exactly the same 
type of structure ; it is long and narrow, and, excluding 
some strips of coast deposits, has similarly high, steep 
shores. From its northern end the Gulf of Akaba leads 
to another valley, margined by deep high walls, and 
travelling along it we come to another lake, situated in a 
deep depression, and a river in a long narrow valley. These 
are the Dead Sea and Jordan Valley, which continue the 
type of structure of the East African lake chain, till it ends 
off in the deserts of Northern Syria. From Lebanon, then, 
almost to the Cape there runs a deep and comparatively 
narrow valle}^, margined by almost vertical sides, and 
occupied cither by the sea, by salt steppes, and old lake 
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basins, and by a series of over twenty lakes, of. which only 
one has an outlet to the sea. 

PiiOF. J. W. GREr.oiiY. — GcoijrapMcal Journal, Ocjtobev 1894. 

By ponriission of Prof. Gregory and of tlio Royal Geograpliical 
Society. 

This is from the fir.st of three iiiiportant j>apers l»y Professor 
Gregory on tlie Physical Gcograpliy of British East Africa, 
ibid., October, November. December, 1894. The structure 
of the rift valley.s is fully discussed in Prof. Guegouy’s 
Great Rij't Valley. Alurray. 


Diversity of African Landscape 

Africa is about three times larger than Europe in its 
extent, and is infinitely more varied. You have the desert 
of deserts in the Sahara, you have the steppes of Eastern 
Russia in Masai Land and parts of South Africa, you have 
the Castilian uplands in Unyam wezi, you have the best 
parts of Franco represented by Egypt, you have Switzer- 
land in Toro, the Alps in Ruwenzori, you have Brazil in 
the Congo basin, the Amazon in the Congo River, and its 
immense forests rivalled by the Central African forest. 

SiK H. M. STANf.Ey . — In Darkest Africa. Sampson Low. 

By permission of Sir H. M. Stanley and Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. 




1.— THE BARBARY STATES 
Marocco 

iMAiiocco, El Maglirel) el Aksa (the extreme west), as 
the Moors call it, the sole independent Mussulman state 
of ^^orlh Africa, is a country whose superficial area has 
been variously stated. The ordinaiy estimates of 220,000 
and 250,000 square miles must be considered as being 
over the mark, including as they do large tracts which 
are quite outside the Sultan’s authority, and Avhich cannot 
therefore be deemed properly within the Empire. The 
frontiers of Marocco, as Said Pasha said of those of Egypt, 
mit irh and advance and recede according to 

the power of individual Sultans. The most convenient 
boundary lino to the south, and the one which probably 
best descril)es the limits of the Sultanate at the present 
moment, is the Atlas chain, but this would exclude a lai'ge 
part of the country generally included under the name 
of Marocco. 

The coast line is of great extent, as a glance at the 
map will show, but the shore of the Atlantic is Hat 
and sandy, and entirely without harbours, unless we 
excejrt the so-called port of Mogador and the mouths 
of the Sebu, l:>u-regr*eg, and Um-er-Eebia I'ivers. All 
of these last, however, have dangerous bars, and ai’e at 
best navigable for ships of small burden only. Tangier’, 
which has advantages both of situation and the anchor- 
age atlorded by the bay, must always Ire the chief outlet 
of trade. 
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The climate of Marocco, hardly to be surpassed any 
whei-e, is beyond question the best in North Africa, 
Cooled on one side by the fresh Atlantic breezes, on the 
other the everlasting snows of the Atlas form a bulwark 
against the burning sand -winds of the Sahara, such as 
neither Algeria nor any other country on the south 
Mediterranean sea-board possesses. Hence the heat is 
never intolerable, and not only in climate, but also in its 
water supply and the area of cultivated land, Marocco 
has the advantage over the French colony. 

The population is supposed to be somewhere about 
0 , 000 , 000 , probably an over-estimate, though it is a 
ridiculously small number compared with the area and 
the food-2)roducing power of the country. Nevertlieless, 
famine, wars, disease, and oj:)pression are bearing their 
legitimate fruits, and the numbers are steadily on the 
decrease, as is shown by the inn\imcrable ruined towns 
and buildings, the waste land and gardens, and the absence 
of new ones. 

The history of Marocco for the last three centuries is 
a sad story of gradual debasement and decay : the records 
of the latter-day Moorish empire are the ruin and desola- 
tion that everywhere meets the eye, the poverty, misery, 
and oj^pression of the mass of the poj)uIation,' — a shameful 
tale of suficriiig and wrong that are written in letters of 
blood throughout the land. 

11. E. M. Stutfieli). — El Mmjhn^b, Low. 

By i)erniission of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, 

For the deciuieiiee of Marocco, see also Thomson, Travels in 
the Atlas and JSontJiern Morocco (Philip), p 2 \ 436-40, 


The Resources of Marocco 

Of the material resoui'ces of Marocco it is difficult to 
say too much. Eiven uiidcr existing conditions, a gi-eat 
portion of the territory is extremely fertile. The 
two natural disadvantages with which it has to contend 
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are, occasional (loficiciit rainfall and the ravages of locusts. 
For tlie first, the remedy is to be sought in irrigation. 
The unfailing streams from the Atlas already serve to a 
limited extent, but the area of productive laud might by 
intelligent management be very largely increased. 

With an almost unequalled climate, there is scarcely any 
one of the productions of the warmer temperate and sub- 
tropical zones that may not here be obtained. 1 lesides grain, 
the country now supplies largo quantities of olive oil, dates, 
oranges, and almonds, with a little cotton. The latter may 
be largely increased ; and there seems to be no reason why 
eoftee, tea, sugar, indigo, and other valuable exotic produce 
should not be raised in the southern provinces. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of mineral 
wealth in the Great Atlas. The forests of the Atlas 
would, if saved from wanton destruction, be a further 
important source of national wealth. 

IlouKEii an<] liACL . — Tour in Marocco ami the Great AUuh. 

Miicinilloa, 

liy [lennissioii of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Ltd, 

Vegetation of North Marocco 

It was on the slopes of the Jebel Kebir, where the 
stony ground is almost exclusively occupied by a dense 
mass of small shrubs, few of them rising more than three 
or four feet from the ground, but nearly all covered with 
brilliant flowers, that we first began to seize the really 
chai'aeteristic feature of the North Marocco flora. A great 
variety and abundance of flowering percnniids of shrul)by 
Imbit is, indeed, a distinguishing feature of the whole 
Mediterranean region ; but very little observation was 
needed to show that we were here in that well-marked 
division that includes Southern Portugal, South-western 
Spain, and the opposite corner of Africa. This may be 
called for tlistinction the Cistus and Heath rcigion ; for 
though most of the same kinds of Cistus and Helianth(nnum 
extend as far as the south of France, and many sj)ccies of 
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heath inhabit the Atlantic coasts of Europe as far north as 
Connemara, it is only here that both these tribes flourish 
together and give a prevailing character to the vegetation. 
Most conspicuous of all is the gum-cistus, which in the 
Sierra Morena and the adjoining parts of Spain and 
Portugal obtains such predominance that for twenty 
miles together one may ride through a continuous thicket 
where the peculiar scent of the gum that covers the leaves 
and young branches is never absent. 

The scarcity of trees in this country is mainly due to 
the mischievous interference of man. The same ignorant 
greed of the herdsman, who, to ])rocurc a little meagre 
herbage for goats, sets fire to wide tracts of brushwood, 
tliat has nearly reduced wdiolc provinces of Spain to a 
nearly desert condition, Ims been equally Inisy and equally 
eftcctual in Marocco. The cvergreem oak, which might 
produce much valuable timber, is the chief indigenous tree 
of this country ; but, except on the rocky western declivity 
of the hill above Cape Spartcl, few here arrive at a moderate 
growth, and the same is true of the Portuguese oak. 
The latter, indeed, never attains a considerable stature ; 
but, where preserved from damage, it forms thickets some 
20 or 30 feet in heiglit, and, if duly protected, would help 
to pr()serve the hilly districts of this region from being 
annually parched by the summer sun. 

Hook Ell iiiid Ball. — Tour in Marocco and the Great Atlas. 

Maciiiillan. 

By permission of Messrs. Macmilljin and Co. Ltd. 

Fez 

A glorious view burst upon us. Fez lay, as it were, 
at our feet, but almost hidden by an intervening crest. 
Westwards, a vast plain stretched in one unbroken expanse 
to where the furthest horizon melted away in a purple 
haze. To the south-east the view was interrupted by the 
range of Sidi ITassen, culminating in a lofty peak shrouded 
in a mantle of glittering snow. Southwards, a low range 
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of hills bounded the prospect, but nowand again, when the 
atmosphere became particularly clear, the still higher snows 
of the Great Atlas chain could be dimly discerned. Im- 
mediately on our left rose the abrupt crags of the Jebel 
Sala, its lower slopes being clothed with olives and other 
evergreens, while round its base lie plantations of orange, 
Hg, pomegranate, and other trees. Descending the hill, we 
passed through numerous other vineyards, with labourers 
hard at work. Lower down we entered some large and 
dense groves of olives, wondering the while when we 
should see Fez. Suddenly, turning a corner, we found our- 
selves within a few hundred yards of the massive walls and 
battlements which encompass the city, with square turrets 
at regular intervals, and loftier towers at the angles and 
salient points. A few minutes afterwards we entered the 
gates, twelve days after our departure from Tangier. The 
distance by the direct road is about 160 miles. 

II. E. M. Stutfield. — El Maghreh, Low. 

By pc^rinission of Mesvsrs, Sampson Low and Co. 


Across the Plateau of Marocco 

At an elevation of about 700 feet we found our- 
selves on the first step of terrace which raises the 
traveller to the plateau of Southern Marocco. Here the 
step forms a wide plain stretching in low undulations, 
till, twelve miles eastward, it ends at the base of 
the second step, which rises abruptly like a low range 
of hills. This great plain was one almost continuous field 
of barley in various stages of growtli, from the absolutely 
green to the ripe gold, where already busy groups of 
reapers were at work cutting off the heads of the grain 
with sickles. 

The second march led us gradually by a waterless defile 
to the top of the plateau, at a height of 1500 feet, to find 
the same monotonous landscape presented to our view, 
though eastward some irregular hill masses limited the 
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green and yellow uiidulations. We ambled on the third 
day over the same treeless plain, which became, as we 
proceeded eastward, less fertile, and consequently less 
cultivated. Gradually, too, as we approached the mountains 
of Rahamna, which for two days we had seen looming up 
before us, the country began to belie its name of “red.” 
We soon reached the end of the great plain we had 
travelled over for two d«ays, and entered a series of very 
rocky, rugged hills, which run into peaks and pyramids 
and Ji picturesque variety of other forms. 

After marching some three hours over rocky passes, 
and up and down irregular, desolate, uninhabited defiles, 
we entered a more even country, though here and there, 
to right and left, rose up sharp ri<lges of bare, jagged rock, 
which, if they served to add to the scenic effects, also helped 
to accentuate the air of grey barrenness and desolation 
which brooded over the landscape. All morning our route 
had trended suspiciously to the south, and the gravest 
doubts passed through my mind as to the existence of the 
second route to Demnat. 

But all doubts as to our situation were speedily set at 
rest when, turning the shoulder of a hill, the Atlas range, the 
plain of Marocco, and the city itself burst upon our view. 

Joseph Thomson. — Travels in the Atlas and Southern Marocco, 
George Philij) and Son. 

By permission of Messrs, Philip and Son. 

The City of Marocco or Marakesh 

Our first impressions of the city of Marocco, this southern 
capital of the empire, were those of unmixed disappointment. 
As we wandered through street after street and lane after 
lane, enclosed by red clay -built walls and houses of meanest 
aspect, we saw much indeed of the havoc, but very little 
of the splendour of the East. At every step we found 
evidence of a nation on a down-grade slide, of a people who 
had lost all earthly hopes and aspirations and lived under 
the most grinding oppression and tyranny. 
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Marocco was a city grown slattern, very much cut out 
at elbows and utterly cai*eless of its personal appeai*ance. 
Yet, with all its air of meanness, as we got rid of our pre- 
conceived notions, it again began to grow upon us. In the 
most unexpected places, often amidst tundjling ruins and 
all the signs of rapid decay, wo were continually attracted 
by the sight of interesting examples of Moorish workman- 
ship. Hero it was a fountaiii, on which the artist had 
hudshed all the wealth of his oriental imagination, and 
shown all his manipulative skill in covering it with stucco 
or wood-carve<l arabcsrpie, with intricate tile-work and 
brilliant colours. Ther-e it was the doorway of a mosque, 
horseshoe-shaped and overhung with ellective moulding. 

We got delightful glimpses of mos(pie interiors too, all 
the more delightfid because partaking of a spice of dangei’. 
These displayed beautiful wall decorations. Moors at 
prayei’ in the subdued light near the mihrab, and cool 
shady colonnades surrounding marldc-paved courts where 
sparkling fountains cooled the air and invited tlie faithful 
to make tliemselves clean l)efore venturing into tlu^ more 
sacred precincts. 

It is not, however, to its architectuivd features that 
Marocco owes its special charm. As in all oriental lands, 
its most picturesque efiects lie in its peoj)le and its street 
scenes. The very beggars carry their rags with such an 
air, they a[)peal to the passer-I)y in such a high-flown and 
picturesque language, that they become not only objects of 
compassion, but subjects for the artist. The women, 
swaddled in their absurd blanket-like haiks, carry about 
with them all the charm and mystery of the forbidden and 
the unseen — and yet not quite unseen either, for those 
l)eautiful eyes of theii-s, sfiarkling with all their liquid 
brilliancy, between black-tipp(Hl eyelids and long glossy 
eyelashes, transfix the gaze of the onlooker and fire his 
imagination, till he secs not only beautiful eyes, but face 
and form. Not least attractive are the por tly Moors them- 
selves, draped in their toga-like cioamy-colourcd haiks, 
gliding along with a holy assui*ance of paradise in their 
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fiiccs, wliilc the weatlier-bcatcn Borl)eis, from the Atlas, 
the gaunt, iunee-eyed Arabs from the desert, and tlie slink' 
ing Jew, all form elective elements in the scene. 

It was in the purely business [)art of the town, however, 
that we found most to admire. Motley throngs of Imyers, 
busy workmen, and idle wayfarers, crowded the narrow 
thoroughfaTX'S, and, with the quaint box-like shops on either 
side, formed an exhaustless vista of interesting scenes. 

Jo^Ki’ii Titomson. — Scottish Gcograpldc-nl Magazine^ April 1889. 

l»y permission of Prof. Gregory mid of the Royal SeoUisli 
Geograpli ieal Society. 

See also 'I'iiomson, Travels in tk'C yillas and Sonihem Maroceo, 
c.liap. ,v ; and llooKiiii and Tour in Marocco and the 

Great Atlas, ji. 126. 

In the Heart of the Atlas 

As we i)enetrated deeper and deeper into the heart of 
the mountains, the glen became more savagely pictures(juc, 
the inounta,ins more and more lofty, and but scantily clad 
with the omnipresent Callitris and juniper, evergreen oak 
and gum cyst us. (3ur route was varied enough in all 
conscience. At one moment we were winding round great 
precipices by the merest ribbon of a pathway, overhung by 
great rocks above, and looking down on a dangerous abyss 
below ; at another wo were marching up the bed of the 
turbulent stream. Here the glen o|)eiicd slightly out, 
where friable shales })redominated, there narrowed into an 
impassable gorge or canon ^ where more com[)act sandstones 
prevailed, causing us to make weary ascents of the steep 
mountain sides to continue our way. It was close upon 
sunset before we found ourselves at the head of the glen 
proper, where the Gadat divides and spreads itself over the 
scarred face of the main axis. We found shelter for the 
night in the house of a sheik at Zarktan. 


* Pronounced canyon. 
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Eesiiming our march, we crossed a scries of remarkable 
wall-likc ridges, divided by profound gorges cut out of the 
red and giey shales which here form the mass of the 
mountains, and at length descended into the defile of the 
Asif Adrar-n-Iri — one of the chief feeders of the Gadat. 
By this portal we pushed our way into the very heart 
of the great range. At each step made wo seemed to be 
getting deeper and deeper into a land of death and desola- 
tion. Not a tree or bush, or even a patch of green grass, 
was to be seen, except along the immediate banks of the 
stream. The mountain towered far overhead in precipitous 
slopes of grey and black shales, or overhung the glen in 
jagged, frowning precipices of rusty-coloured sandstones. 
The snow lay in masses on the higher peaks and striated 
the upper zone, but nothing else varied or softened down 
the desolate character of the scene. We might, without 
any stretch of imagination, have imagined ourselves in the 
heart of a recently extinct volcano, with the ash-heaps 
lying about as they fell, and the lava-streams as they were 
congealed. Yet even amidst all this sterility we found hard- 
working Berbers wresting a scanty living from the barren 
soil, and in one of their hamlets, named Titula, at the head 
of the glen, we camped for the night. 

Next day we attacked the last heights which lay between 
us and the southern slopes of the Atlas. Immediately 
above Titula, a series of quartzite rocks bends round and 
runs at right angles to the line of the glen, and this it 
was which had resisted all the denuding forces of Nature, 
and stood as a barrier between the basin of the Gadat 
and the valley of Teluet on the other side. In a 
couple of liours’ hard climbing we reached the top of 
the Tizi-n-Tcluet, at an elevation of 8300 feet. On tlie 
east and west the mountains still rose from 4000 to 5000 
feet in frowning masses above us, but that we thought 
little of, for we could not only command a view down 
through the gorge of the Gadat to the plain of Marocco 
and the peaks of liahamna, but to the south our eyes swept 
over the valley of Teluet and the broken plateau region 
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beyond, through which the tributaries of the Wadi Draa 
cut their way. 

JosErii Thomson. — Scottish Gcocjra^ihical Mmjazinc^ April 1889. 
I3y pennissioii of tlio Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 


Algeria 

Algeria is the premier colony of France. It faces the 
mother country, though 500 miles distairt, on the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. On the west it has an 
unprogressive Mohammedan state, Marocco, for a neigh- 
bour; on the east, a prosperous French protectorate, Tunis; 
and in the south, a desert, which, more efiectively than 
any other barrier to migration, sets a limit to European 
colonisation. 

Physically Algeria is the ideal type of an African colony. 
From the ocean to the interior limits of its natural hinter- 
land we find the typical gradation of fertile littoral, 
healthjT' and productive uplands, and desert. 

The climate and vegetation of Algeria approximate to 
those of Southern Europe, but are more sub tropical in 
character. The average rainfall of Algeria is sometimes 
taken at 29 inches. The highest rainfall, over 31 inches, 
is recorded in the Jujura Mountains, to the east of Algiers; 
the lowest, of course, in the desert. The intervening 
regions receive, roughly, from 23-31 inches on the northern 
slopes of the Atlas, and from 15-23 on the southern slopes. 
On the border of the desert there is an annual rainfall of 
from 7-15 inches. Algeria suffers very much from the 
absence of important rivers and the j^rolongcd drought in 
summer, but extensive irrigation works have been under- 
taken to supply these defects, while in the south, especially 
at the base of the mountains, there are inexliaustible supplies 
of subterranean waters. 

Coinciding with the systems of climate, we find well- 
marked and diversified characteristics of soil. Broadly 
speaking, there are three distinct regions : the Tell lands of 
the littoral, the High Plateau, and the Saharan or desert 
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tracts. The vine, cereals, olives, and oranges arc cultivated 
in the Tell ; cereals and alfa are raised on the High Plateau ; 
and in the desert region date-palms and fruit trees bear 
fruits in summer, whilst in the winter flocks and herds 
occupy the attention of the inhabitants. The natives of 
Algeria devote themselves almost exclusively to cereals 
and cattle, and the European colonists to viticulture. 
Enough cereals are raised to feed the entire population 
and to leave over considerable (piantities for export. 
Agriculture is as yet almost restricted to the Tell. The 
soil in parts of the High Plateau is, however, very fertile ; 
but the regulation of tlie water-sui»ply and the restoration 
of the forests are essentially costly. In the Sahara, too, 
large fortunes may be made by cultivating the date palm. 

A. 8fLVA Win TK. — fScoUitih Geogrophical Magat^inCy April 1S94. 

Hy peniussioii of A. Silva White, Esrp, and of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. 


Tripoli 

Tripoli is perhaps less known than any part of North 
Africa, — I would venture to say even than Marocco. Of 
its two neighbours, Tunis and Egypt, Tripoli has much more 
iu common with the latter. Tunis has the rugged hills, 
the fertile plains, and, as far as its northern half is 
concerned, the uncertain climate of Algiers and Marocco. 
Tripoli, on the other hand, is like Egypt, in the Libyan 
desert; and also its climate is more like that of Egyjit 
than of any other country. There is, however, one great 
difference between the two — a difference, moreover, of vast 
importance. Egypt is the child of the Nile, born of her, 
supj)orted by her, and dej)eiidcnt on her. Tripoli is river- 
less ; so that, while in Egypt a vast population has lived and 
worked for untold ages, for thousands of miles along her 
river banks, in Tripoli the settled population has been 
confined to the coast, and to such large fertile tracts as 
happen to exist. 

The whole province of Tripoli, shown upon our maps, 
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covers a veiy largo area. There is, first of all, what may 
now be called Tripoli Proper, extending along the coast 
from Tunisia to the southernmost point of the Gulf of 
Sidi’a. West of this comes Barka, of much less area, but 
full of historic interest ; while to the south of Tripoli itself 
lies Fezzan, a wild and inhospitable desert, intersected by 
wadis, and crossed by caravan tracks, which converge on 
Tiipoli from A’'arious points of the Sudan. 

W. S. Cuwrini. — S(X>Uish Oeographiral Magazine, January ISJG. 

By permission of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 


The Sahara 

Over one-half of the Sahara is occupied by phitcaus and 
mountains, the remainder is steppe land and desert dotted 
with oases. The transition areas bordering on the cultivated 
zones arc more extensive in the extreme south than in the 
north. Not more than one-ninth is covered by the endless 
sands which popular tradition formerly assigned to the 
whole area of the Sahara. 

Tlie highest elevations occu))y the middle regions along 
the central axis of tlie Saharan plateau, running in a 

N.W. S.E. direction and culminating in the mountains of 

Tibesti ' an imposing nucleus with summits of nearly 8000 
feet. Its extension in the plateau to the N.W. contains 
summits of over 5000 feet. This liighland region, built 
up of limestone and samlstono, though falling under the 
mean elevation of the chief European ranges, rivals them 
both in length and extent — it is in fact about 1000 
miles long. Between it and Tripoli another highland 
region occurs in the border range ; and outlying groups 
of mountains, containing heights of 5000 feet, are found 
elsewhere within the Sahara, as in the Azben plateau. In 
the cast the Sahara plateau adjoins the Avatershed of the 
Nile, in the south it meets that of the Congo, and in the 
west that of the Niger-Benue. The Ahaggar highlands 
drain by wadis into the Niger basin ; but some of the 
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streams flow north, and others are lost in tlie inland l)asin 
of the desert. Enclosed areas of relative depression occur, 
more especially on the Western Sahara, and others arc 
found near the borders of the highest mountains, as, for 
instance, that lying under the Eorlcu plateau, the Bodele, 
which receives the overflow waters of Lake Chad by the 
Bahr-el-G hazal channel. 

The Sahara is furrowed in many directions by water- 
])eds, none of which conbiin water the whole year round ; 
but in the length and width of their channels they rival 
the great rivers of Europe, thus pointing to a time when, 
under more favourable climatic conditions, this region was 
traversed by magnificent waterways. The underground 
supply of water at the present day is, on the other hand, 
remarkably great. In most places, especially near high 
land, water can be reached by sinking for it. This sub- 
terranean water-supply, when brought to the surface by 
artesian wells, and when naturally flowing near the surface, 
or into areas of relative depression, creates, as if l)y magic, 
those refreshing oases on the caravan routes between the 
Mediteri’anean States and the Sudan, whicdi seive as so 
muTiy stepping-stones across the inhospitable wastes. 

A. Suva Wuitk . — Development of Africa, George Pliilip and Son. 

By permission of A. Silva White, Esq., and Messrs. Philii> and Son. 


Animals of the Sahara 

The domestic animals of the Sahara arc camels, sheep, 
goats, horses, donkeys, cattle, and gazelles : antelopes, 
wolves, hyaenas, ostriches, foxes, jackals, wild boars, and 
leoj)ards are the game. Here, as elsewhere, a harmony 
exists between the fauna and the soil. The camels, sheep, 
and reptiles have the yellowish hue of the sand. Again, 
the necessity of covering long distances in search of pasture 
has produced great length of limb : even the sheep have 
longer legs than those in this country. Perhaps the most 
distinctive feature is the ability to go a long time without 
water which all the animals possess — the camel in a 
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murkexi degree. He can travel six to ten days witlioiit 
water, feeding on the acacia and other thorny bushes, and 
at the end of this time can drink more than a hundred pints 
of watei*. The camel of the Sahara is the dromedary with 
one hump. To the natives this animal is indispcmsable : 
it carri(?s them from place to place and supplies them with 
meat and milk. Many natives live upon earners milk alone 
for nine months out of the twelve. A she camel yields 
milk for ten months, supporting one person besides her 
own foal ; thus, if a man own.s, say, three shc'Camels, he 
can wander about at will, without the necessity of seeking 
food for his family. The ostrich also is peculiarly adapted 
for the desert ; it feeds on the tops of certain shrubs, and 
can live a long time without drinking. The gazelle is 
valued for its flesh, and its skin is tanned and manufactured 
into various useful articles. 

Du. F. S. Zay'I’OUN. — Scottish Ococfraphical Maijazine, March 1897. 

By pcrruissioii of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 


In the Tunisian Sahara 

To the south-west of Tatawin the mountains of the 
Sahara assume their typical form of a broken-down plateau. 
Sometimes it would seem as though this erodetl plateau 
consisted of two difierent deposits, one on tlie top of the 
other. In each mountain one secs first of all a flat wall 
of stratified rock (surmounted, perhaps, by a loose soil) ; 
then follows a smooth slope or takiH of rubble, which is 
interrupted half-way down the mountain side by a second 
vertical wall of natural masonry — slabs of rock lie horizon- 
tally one on the top of the other, as though placed there 
by a race of giants. The rock which composes this natural 
wall is often of a fiery rod, almost crimson, colour. At 
other times it is rust -rod or even pink. The rubble 
which composes the vast slopes of this worn-down plateau 
consists of stones of a dirty yellowish-white or Nap)les 
yellow, in some parts calcareous. In some of these 
mountains the soil would apj^ear to be full of lime. It 
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is much eaten away by wind and rain-water into fantastic 
forms and caves. All this part of the Sahara un- 
doubtedly consists of a flat table-land cut up into blocks 
(which continue to dwindle and crumble) by the action of 
water, and still more, in recent times, by the strong sand- 
laden wijids, which triturate and rub down the surface of 
the rocks. Man has long inhalnted this inhospitalde 
region. Although it appears at first sight the most 
hopeless desert, water is nearly always to be obtained by 
sinking wells in the dry watercourses, or hollows betAveen 
the ridges of idateau, or even on the high plateau itself. 
And these table-mountains, with their steep sides, formed 
natural castles and strong places, where man has added 
masonry so exactly in the style of tlie geological formation 
around liini, that at a distance it is impossible to tell the 
natural castles and Avails from the artificial. 

SiK II. 11, Johnston. — Gco(jraphical Journnly Jane 1898. 

By pimaissioii of Sir H. H. Johnston iinvl of the Royal Cco* 

graphical Society. 


Shotts or Shats of Southern Tunis 

The shats, or salt lakes, of the south of Tunis are 
rather a disa})poiritment to the traveller. On the maj) 
they pi*omise so much in the Avay of expanse of Avater, and 
in reality all one sees is a fiat plain of hardened mud, Avith 
a fcAv streaks and pools of stagnant Avater and stretches of 
Avhite salt incrustation. It is pr()l)al)le that these shats 
Avore at one time connected Avith the sea near Oabes. 
Some portion of their bottoms are said to be beloAV the 
IcatI of the Mediterranean, though not to the extent 
originally stated l)y those engineers Avho talked of lotting 
the sea into the south of Algeria. Apart fi’om the 
diminished rainfall, man has been the principid agent 
for the last fcAv centuries in the drying up of these salt 
lakes by intercepting the Avater of the innumerable hot 
springs and spreading it out in such elaborate irrigation 
of the desert that very little of it reaches the lake shores. 
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The heavy showers which occasionally fall in the late autumn 
make these shats too muddy to be passed by man or l)east ; 
otherwise in the dry season of the year they uro traversed 
as one might traverse a slightly marshy plain. 

Their appearance from a distance varies according to 
their degree and angle of sunlight. On a dull day the 
traA’^eller looks down from the heights on a perfectly flat 
plain of mud-colour, and sees no shat ; on another occasion, 
when the sun strikes the salt incrustation and the thin 
sheets of rain-water the appearance is then something like 
a lake. Yet the view is rather grand from Tuzer or Nefta. 
One looks eastward over a perfectly flat surface, which 
gives one an extended horizon, level as the horizon of the 
sea. Far away to the right and to the left stretch the 
encircling mountain ranges, 40 miles apart. AVith the 
aid of an occasional mirage and the refraction from the 
salt, the effect is that of a vast expanse of water, a gulf 
which might communicate with the Meditei ranean. 

The country aroiuid these shats is of such desert 
aridity that the dense forests of date-palms which mark 
the sites of each oasis are enhanced in their effect of shade 
and verdure. All the Jerid is a most picturesque country 
from the artist’s point of view. The bare mountains of 
fawn-coloured sandstone assume at sunrise and sunset the 
most lovely rose-tints I have ever seen. Some of the hills, 
which are calcareous and whitish, rival at these times the 
sunset glow on snow-fields. 

Sir H. II. JoiiN^iTON.— Geographical Journal, Juno 1898. 

Ry pernn’s.sion of Sir 11. II, Johnston and of tlio Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


In the Algerian Sahara 

After a long ride over a dismal plateau we reached a 
kind of gorge without any vegetation. After a little it 
turned sharp to the left, and suddenly there burst upon 
my view a most marvellous forest of palm trees ; emerald 
green grass sprang up everywhere, while on each side oi 
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the way th© crowns of the palms formed a complete canopy 
over our heads. Much refreshed at this sight we jrushed 
forward and entered the mud-built city of lierrian, where 
the Raid Jahia-ben-Afar presently came up and politely 
saluting me, after the fashion of the country, by kissing my 
hand, asked me to his house. Ilerrian is one of the six 
cities forming the semi-independent Mzab confederation, 
situated on the rocky plateau from 1000 to n(?arly 3000 
feet high called Chebka, on account of the number of 
ravines cut right and left into it. Ther e are four principal 
valleys. There is no water here but from wells, except 
when they have occasional rains, but this is very rare. I 
was very liospitaWy received in IJenian ; perhaps part of 
the warmth of my welcome may ho attributed to the rain 
which began falling just as I rode into the town. 

My camels were over - tir ed. I gave them a feed of 
barley and let them rest for the iright, leaving next morning 
for Ghardaia. We rode alorrg a howling wildcr*ness, not a 
patch of green, not a pool of water to be seen, only iron- 
coloured plateaux stretching as far as the eye could reach, 
with here and thci*e a streak of red-coloured rock, here and 
there a sharp summit, always conical, tlie evident result of 
primeval denudation, or some half-hidden ravine enclosed 
by abrupt crags. Tiate in the afternoon, after a long mar ch, 
we came on the brink of a sharp declivity, where a valley 
suddenly opened, full of palm trees growing in the golden 
Stand. Surrounded by these trees is Ghardaya ; it rises 
like a huge sugar-loaf surmounted by a clumsy towci‘, with 
a smaller tower leaning, much resembling the famous one 
at Pisa. In the distance I could perceive the other cities. 

I finished the tour of the Mzab cities and then left 
for Wargla on 2nd January. The third day we began 
our march at tlire(? o^clock in the morning. At 
dusk we came on the limits of the rock plateau we had 
been following. The scenery changed at once. Queer 
sand hills rose abruptly on all sides, the eye could not 
appreciate the distances or the declivities ; sometimes the 
sand-hills formed in long ranges, like loiig Atlantic waves, 
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sometimes they were chopped trp like mu iitigiy cliMimel sea. 
The moon rose behind two hills looking like a pair of horns, 
and illuminated the scenery with an uneartlily livid red 
glare. Even the silence among these strange hills had 
something supernatural. At last the dark streak of the 
oasis came in sight, and as we pressed on the sand assumed 
a silvery hue, and puffs of soft perfumed air reached us. 
After crossing some high sand-hills we entered amidst 
beautiful pjdms, and having given water to our poor horses, 
Avho had carried us eighteen hours, stopped at the door of 
the Raid. The palm forest of Ngussa hides inexhaustible 
tn^asures for the artist. Tlie town itself is cui*ious, with 
its mud arcades, its filthy and half-negro population. 

Next day, after two hours' ride among the sands, the 
long majestic line of the oasis burst upon my view. Here 
was Wargla at last. I liked the town with its tropical 
aspect and its negro population. It is all Imilt of mud, so 
that when rain chances to come, it is always more or less 
in danger of melting. The oasis, with the surrounding 
villages, contains a million of [)alm tiees. The palm tree 
is the only lesourcc of the people of AV^-irgla ; they depend 
entirely upon it. 

Vai^kn i’in J)K CoRLOFr. — l*roccc(linrfs of the Royal Geographical 
Rocirfy, Juno 1882. 

P>y |H;rini.ssioii of tin; Royal Coogiapliical Sooioty. 


The Oasis of Tafilet 

Tafilet may be said to consist of a long sti*ip of 
irrigated land extending along the pai'allel beds of the 
Wadi Ziz and the Wadi G hen’s. To attempt to estimate 
the extent of ground under cultivation would be too 
hazardous to be of any value, for tlie oasis varies so much 
in width from place to place, according as the irrigating 
canals are taken far afield or not, that nothing short of a 
careful survey would give a satisfactory result. Again, it is 
impossible to state with accuracy the southern limits of the 
oasis, for much of the land situated north of the junction of 
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the Wiicii Ziz and the Wadi Gheris is only capalde of cultiva- 
tion after exceedingly heavy rains. From the northern limit 
of the oasis of Tizimi to the junction of the rivers Ziz 
and Gheris may bo safely estimated at from 40 to 50 
miles, the average width of this portion of the oasis 
being about 10 miles. All this district of, say, 450 square 
miles is under dense palm cultivation. 

It is seldom in the oasis of Tafilet that one\s view 
extends to more than 100 yards or so in any direction. 
This is owing to the extraordinary thick growtli of the 
date-palms, which rise on all sides a bewildering forest of 
straight stems. In Hili, too, the high walls of the gardens 
obstiuct one’s vision in every direction. These walls are 
built of the native concrete, Uihiay and are often so high 
that only the tops of the fruit-trees within ap|)ear above 
them. The water from the irrigating channels finds 
ingress into these gardens by subterranean conduits, while 
small bridges cross the roads, formed by palm-trnnks laid 
from side to side and covered with sand. One comes 
quite suddenly upon the liigh- walled ksor, which, until 
one has approached them nearly, are entirely hidden by 
the gardens and palms. The outer portions of the oasis 
ai’e less thickly grown over with palms, but the line 
between the desert sand and the alluvial soil and irrigated 
oasis is clearly defined. One walks out of a green field of 
y)alm trees ankle-deep into soft yellow sand, and one’s 
vision stretches away over undulating white hills, the very 
glare of whi(‘h is pairiful to the sight. Here and there 
thi*oughout the oasis ai’c larg<^ open spaces, usually for the 
purpose of drying dates in, and now and again for local 
markets or ^<o]cs. The walled villages, too, often haA^c a 
clear space surrounding them of 20 3ards or so of 
open ground, to allow the sight of the attacking force in 
their continual intertribal wars. Nothing more bewildering 
can be imagined than the roads, or tracks, that thread the 
oasis. Owing to the great value of land, they are as 
narrow as practicable, and turn and twist in every direction 
amoTigst the gardens. 
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' With regard to the products of Tafilet, the most 
important without doul)t are the datCKS, and it is from 
tliis culture that the inhabitants are enabled to exist 
at all. Not only are they sent by caravan all over 
Marocco, but there are merchants of Fez who ship 
large (piantities to London, and we often eat here in 
the centre of civilisation dates that are grown in this 
far-away and little-known oasis, and which have been 
carried on mule- or donkey -back over the hot arid desert 
and the snowy passes of the Atlas Mountains. To realise 
the enormous quantity of dates grown at Tafilet one must 
see the oasis. The palms, 23lanted so thickly and so 
closely together as to obstruct one’s vision in every 
<lirection, form a gigantic forest, to pass through which, 
by the narrow lanes, is bewildering. The commoner 
varieties are eaten in the country, or given as fodder 
to the cattle, goats, and horses. Besides the dates, 
crops of wheat and barley are grown at Tafilet, 
especially in the land to the west of the Gheris. Millet 
and maize, however, are more common, and form the 
principal food of the ])eople. In the gardens, cabbages, 
onions, peas, beans, grapes, pomegranates, apples, pears, 
gourds, and melons flourish, but are only cidtivated by 
the richer classes, turnips being the favourite vegetable of 
the {)Oor. Large quantities of lucerne arc grown in the 
shade of the palm-trees, and stored away for winter fodder 
for the horses and cattle. The only export of manufactured 
goods from Tafilet are the prepared skins, famous all over 
Marocco as jeJd el Fileil, and fine haiks, the fleece of the 
native sheej) being very fine. 

W. B. llkWwi^^—TafileL W. Blackwood. 

By periviission of Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sous. 


Berber Home Life 

A stable -yard, a large enclosed space, divided the 
house from the street of the village, and, passing through 
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this, a waliiiit-wood door, of roughly sawn planhs, gave 
entrance to the house. Within all was darkness, and it 
was only by striking a match that I could perceive we had 
entered a wide and dusty 2Dassagc which seemed to lead no- 
where. Groining along a gradual ascent, wliich took the place 
of stairs, we reached the first floor, on which most of the 
living apartments were situated, the remainder of the 
ground floor serving as stabling, and opening by another 
entrance into the yard we had already jiassed through. 
Still ascending, we entered at length a large unfurnished 
room some 30 feet square, the whole black with smoke. 
Here we found a iiund>cr of women, mostly accomjianied 
with babies in arms, attending to household affairs. 
Some were cooking the meal that was being jnejiaied for 
our reception over fires of inferior and smoke-giving char- 
coal, while others were w^eaving on hand-looms a heavy 
woollen material, to serve eventually for the hanin^i or 
cloaks of the Berbers. The walls of the room were of 
rough tahia and the floors of plastered mud, while the 
ceiling consisted of trunks of walnut trees supi)ortcd on 
pillars of tahia^ and covered with brushwood and clay 
above, the latter forming the floor of the next storey. A 
few huge copj^er cookiug-jmts and a rough unstained box 
or two formed all the furniture visible, together with a 
heap of dishes of considerable size, each a segment of the 
trunk of largo walnut trees skilfully hollowed out. Some 
of these were already filled witli the steaming kusJaim 
and boiled turni[)s that were to form the staple j4ke de 
vMstance of the coming feast. Again an ascent of clay, 
supported on walnut beams fastened into the wall, led ns 
to* a second chamber of much the same dimensions as the 
first, only, in ]3lacc of the narrow looj)holes which allowed 
a dim light to enter in the lower storey, there were here 
round holes in the ruof, serving at once for windows and 
chimneys, and decidedly unsuccessful as eitln;!*, for the 
heavy smoke of fig-wuod charcoal hung like a cloud in the 
air, obstructing what little light might otherwise have 
entered. In other respects the rooms were in every way 
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identically the same, the walls black with smoke and 
covered with cobwebs ne.ar the ceiling, but witli these 
exceptions tolerably clean. Again wo ascended, this time 
emerging on to the flat roof, in the centre of which stood 
a higiily-decorattid room built of mud bricks, with a door 
of the usual walnut wood and two or three small windows 
with shutters. 

W. B. UAiiiiis,-~Tufi/cL W. l^Jackwood. 

By periuissioii of Messrs. AV. Blackwocnl and Sous. 


A Visit to the Tuareg 

The encampment consisted of leather tents of larger 
or smaller sii:e, but it evidently belonged to a chief without 
great power, as secmied to be apparent from the total al)scnce 
of camels or horses. 

Tiowevei*, I immediately conceived a favourable im- 
pression of the muscular strength and dexterity of these 
people ; for when we approached the tent of the chief, who 
was sitting inside upon his couch of reeds, ho with a single 
jerk jumped out and stood upright before us. Of course 
the tent was open in front, but nevertheless it appeared to 
me a great gynuiastic feat, especially taking into account 
the lowness of the entrance, as in jumpiTig out he had to 
stoop at the same time. Without delay a smaller tent was 
placed at our disposal, and we made oui’selves comfortable. 

The tents, (the (|)1. ehtmia^i)^ consist of a large round 
piece of leather formed of a great num])or of smaller sheep- 
skins cut in quadrangular ])ieccs and sewed together, while 
the borders of the wliole are left ])urposcly very irregular, 
in ordei* to pass the stalks, which describe the outward 
circle of the tent through the projecting cormws. Those 
skins are spanned over tlii'cc pairs of poles, the middle pair of 
considerable elevation, the remaining two not so high, and 
one of them, on the right of the entrance, being forked, 
although the middle [loles arc not always the same, in some 
tents both joining at the top, in others seeming to stand 
a|)aTt. 
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In such a tout there are genei’ally two couches, or 
divans, made of a fine species of iced, and rniscd about 
a foot from the ground, for those people generally choose 
the most swampy places for their encampments, and 
after a thundeistorm arc generally to be found in the 
midst of a lake. They are also not wanting in comforts ; 
and on every couch there is a leather pillow, which cer- 
tainly seems very essential, as it would bo most uncom- 
fortal)le to rest the elbow on the iinevcn and hard surfac^es 
of these reed couches. Almost all the furniture of these 
simple people, besides a few wooden bowls for eating 
and drinking, consists of leather bags of excellent work- 
manship, and sometimes v^ery tastefully ornamented. In 
these they stow away their clothes, as well as their pi’o- 
visions, and during the night they surround the whole tent 
with very neat mattings of a fine species of r(U3d, so that a 
tent of tliis descri[>tion forms <|uite a comfortal)l(i dwelling. 

Although our host was evidently not one of tlie lirst- 
rate chiefs, he, as Avell as his kinsfolk and friends who 
came to visit us, had a very noble and ))rcpossessing 
ai)pearauce, ])eitjg rather broad-sliouldered, stout, ami well 
knit, with a j)leasing expression of countenance and a fair 
skin, though there were a few among them who, with their 
coarse features and their dark skin, Ixvre testimony to the 
deterioration of the iJer-ber blood. We had scaicely made, 
ourselves comfortable when we were treaLal with large 
quantities of fresh and sour milk, while a fat slice]) was 
slaughtered and prepared for our suppei*, l)ul without any 
additional food, tliese people living almost eiitirely on meat 
and milk. 

H. JjAktil — Travels in 2' unhnkln a/nd ike Sudan, Ward, Jiock, 
au<l Co., Ltd, 


Nomadism of the Desert Dwellers 

The Arabs arc creatures of necessity ; their nomadic 
life is com2)ulsory, as the existence of their flocks and herds 
depends upon the pasturage. Thus with the change of 
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seasons they must change their localities, according to the 
presence of fodder for their cattle. Driven to and fro by 
the accidents of climate, the Arab has been compelled to 
become a wanderer ; and precisely as the wild beasts of 
the country are driven from place to place cither by the 
arrival of the fly, the lack of pastnrag(i, or by the want of 
water, even so must the flocks of the Arab obey the law 
of necessity, in a country where the Imrning sun and total 
absence of rain for nine months of the year convert the 
green pastures into a sandy desert. The Arabs and their 
herds must follow the example of the wild beasts, and live 
as wild and wandering a life. In the al)scnce of a fixed 
home, without a city, or even a village, that is permanent, 
there can be no change of custom. There is no stimulus 
to competition in the style of architecture that is to endure 
only for a few months ; no municipal laws suggest deficiencies 
that originate improvements. The Arab cannot halt in one 
spot longer than the pasturage will support his flocks ; there- 
fore his necessity is food for his I)easts. The object of his 
life l)eing fodder, he must wander in search of the ever- 
changing supply. His wants must bo few, as the constant 
changes of encampment necessitate the tiansport of all 
his household goods ; thus he reiluces to a minimum the 
domestic furniture and utensils. No desires for strange 
and fresh ol)jects excite his mind to improvement, or alter 
his original habits ; he must limit his impedimenta, not 
increase tliein. Thus with a few necessary articles he is 
contented. Mats for his tent, T*opes manufactured with 
the hair of his goats and camels, pots for carrying fat. 
water-jai’s arid earthernware pots or gourd-shells for con- 
taining milk, leather watei’skins for the desert, and sheep- 
skin bags for his clothes — these are the requirements of 
the Ai*abs. 

SiiiS. Bakkk . — TJic Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, Miumiillan. 

By permission of Messrs. Miiciiiillan and Co., Ltd, 



II.— ABYSSINIA, THE NILE, AND EGYPT 

* 

The Nile 

The Nile, leaving the Victoria Lake, at a height of 
3800 feet al>ove the sea-level, falls ra))idly to the Albert 
Lake, then runs more quickly to the Fola rapids, whence 
the river is navigable for a distance of nearly 1400 miles 
to Khartum, receiving on its way thither the waters of 
two other large rivers, the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Sobat. 
A few miles to the north of Sobat junction is the town 
of Fashoda, which, when I visited it some years ago, wos a 
flourishing centre of population, with good plantations of 
cotton and sugar-cane. Corn was grown in considerable 
quantities, and the country gave good promise of future 
development. 

At Khartum the Nile, which down to that point is known 
as the White Nile, is joined by anoth(‘r great river, the Blue 
Nile, that flows from the mountains of Abyssinia, and is 
navigable for hundreds of miles above the point of junction. 
From Khartum the river continues its course northwards, 
and 200 miles fai ther is joined by its last tributary, the 
Atbara, whicli brings down .a great deal of water during 
two or three months of the year, but cannot be regarded 
as of much use for commercial purposes. From the mouth 
of the Atbara to the Mediterranean, a distance of 1650 
miles, the Nile receives no other tributary, but flows 
through a country which, if it were not for the fertilising 
waters of the river, would be a desert. It is hardly 
necessary to point out Avhat an important element in the 
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question of opening up the Sudan to commerce is 
contained in the fact that there are so many liundreds of 
miles of navigable river from Uerber to the south, greatly 
facilitating the possibilities of commerce. But on the 
other hand, the Nile below Berber, and from that town to 
the frontier of Egypt, is unfit for navigation. -There are, 
of cour*se, stretches of open water here and there; ljut these 
are so divided from one another l>y cataracts and rapids 
that to use the Nile for navigation is practicidly impossible 

LriiUT. -Coi.. C. M. Watson, — Journal of the MaAichcster Geo- 
grajyJiuuU Society^ 1891. 

l?y |>criiiissi()U of the Manchester Geographical Society. 

For a fuller account of tlie White Nile, see Scottiah Geographical 
MayazitiCj February 1899, j)]). 64, 65. 


The Nile at Lake Victoria 

The Nile, where it issues from the Victoria Labe, is a 
deep, l)road stre.am fi’om 500 to 800 yards across, with ^ 
strong current towards the Bipon Falls. 'Hie sceneiy is 
very beautiful, for tlm banks are high and denstdy wooded, 
and small islands dot the bay (Napoleon (Jiilf), or stand 
out to sea in the blue distance. I.arge schools of hi])po 
snort and grunt in the water, and the old familiar cry of 
the kwazi (fish-eaglti) recalls unforgotten scenes on the 
Nyasa Ijake, while tlie vast expanse of water to the far 
horizon reminds us of the ocean. 

Sin F. J. D. LudAiO). — Oar East African. Empire, W. lilackwoocl. 
By ])ermii5.sioii of Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 


The Egyptian Sudan 

The Sudan, which includes the whole of that portion 
of Central Africa lying between the 10th and 20th 
parallels of latitude, is the name popularly employed to 
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designate the southein portion of the Egyptian kingdom ; ’ 
but it would be more correct to use the general terms — 
‘^The Egyptian Provinces of the Sudan/' “Equatorial 
Provinces," and “ The Kcd Sea Provinces." On the east 
of the Kile the desert extends to the Red Sea, where 
Suakiii is the only practicable port, and on the west wc 
finil a continuation of the Libyan wilderness that flanks 
Egypt Proper and embraces Kordofan and Darfur. Granite 
and sandstone-hills line the main valley for the most pfirt, so 
that, up to Wadi-Halfa, cultivation is confined to the mere 
banks of the river. At Wadi-Halfa the second cataract 
begins, and extends for 100 miles in a series of rapids 
through the Dar-el-Hajar to Sukkut, where the vallciv 
widens and sterility disa})pears. Eertile plains stretcli 
out on both sides, and the river is studded by well-cailti- 
vated islands. Here the Nile seldom ovei-flows, and 
artificial irrigation is necessary. Cultivation continues up 
to the third cataract, but contracts again on passing tlie 
island of Arko. Dongola, the i)eninsula formed l)y tlie 
great bend of the Nile, is a fine savana, peopled by 
several tril)os, who rear goats, camels, and large fincks of 
sheep, and cultivate considerable tracts of land. In the 
course of this bend the country of the Berbers is passed, 
to the south-east of wliicli lies tlie province of Taka (now 
Kassala), one of the most productive portions of Egyptian 
territory. 

At Khartum, the capital of the Sudan, the Blue and 
White Niles (Bahr-el-Azrek and Bahr-el-Abiad) mix theii* 
waters, the former flowing from the Abyssinian hills, the 
latter from the Equatorial lakes. Here the frontier of 
Sennar begins. This province may be gcmerally descrilnMl as 
bounded east and south-east by the Atbara and Abyssinia, 
west by the White Nile, which separates it from Kordofan, 
and south by the mountains of Fazokl. It is for the 
most part an undulating plain, increasing in elevation 
southwards, and, especially near the rivers, abounding in 

^ Now Anglo- Egyptian. Tlie cconoinio notes serve to indicate the 
possibilities of the region under i>rogre.s.sive governors. 

3 
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forests. The soil near Khartum is sandy and mixed with 
Nile mud ; but farther south a deep bed of argillaceous 
marl succeeds, which, though apparently sterile in the 
dry season, is covered with crops during the autumnal rains. 
Due west lies Kordofan, and, separated from it by a 
narrow strip of desert, Darfur. This province is in reality 
a huge oasis, or cluster of oases. Towards the south it 
is hilly. Wedged in between Kordofan and Sennar is 
the Shilluk country, a slip of territory some 200 miles 
long, by scarcely a dozen broad, the soil of which is fertile. 
To the west and south of this lie the Darferit and Donga 
countries, included in the Ijahr-el-Ghazal, and to the south 
and east of the latter are the Ecpiatorial provinces, which 
are bounded to the south by Lake Al})crt Nyanza and 
the Victoria Nile (now part of the Uganda Protectorate). 

Anon . — Scottish Geographical MagoTdru^ April 1885. 

By ijerinis.sioii of tlio Royal Scottish Geograi)hical Society. 


Sennar, Kordofan, and Bahr-el-Ghazal 

The whole district of Sennar, on account of its position 
between the Blue and White Niles, and the districts on 
the east of the Blue Nile, are capable of great development. 
The fertility of these provinces depends wholly on the 
amount of the rains, which begin in May and continue 
till the beginning of September. None of tlie rivers over- 
flow their beds, which, deeply cut in the alluvial soil, 
contribute their contents towards tlie formation of the 
Nile delta. The districts watered by the Setit and the 
Atbara, as far as Gos Bejeb (16 N. Lit.), contain magnifh 
cent soil. The whole of Kassala, together witlj tliQ district 
between the Blue Nile, the Atbara, and the White Nile, 
the strip of land along the Kahad and the Deader, as also 
Sennai*, might easily be converted into a large cotton 
plantation. A rainfall from May to September cnsuri^s 
the growth of the |)lants, and a ])erfectly dry harvest time 
ensures the cotton being gathered in the best possible 
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condition. It would also be possible to grow corn here 
to any extent. 

The province of Kordofan, regarded as a whole, may 
be said to be one vast plain, sloping from south to north ; 
at the highest part, — that is to say, at its southern ex- 
tremity, — it is some 2000 feet above sea-level. There arc 
no mountain ranges, and but few hills, and these are not 
more than 400 feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. No rivers or streams are to be found ; but there 
are some shallow hUors^ which contain a little water during 
the rains. I do not think there is any drainage from 
this dreary area into the Nile. Here and there one comes 
across a well, but water is very scarce, and has to bo 
procured from a considerable depth, sometimes even 150 
feet. In some parts of Kordofan there are large atmurs^ or 
deserts, through which the traveller may wander for days 
without seeing a sign of vegetation. All over, tlie scenery, 
excepting during the Harif, is dreary and desolate in the 
extreme. For a few weeks then the landscape is pretty, 
the plains being covered with grass, and the trees bright 
with fresh green. But the beauty soon vanishes, and 
from October to June the country becomes a parched 
desert. 

The whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal district is splendidly 
watered. Numberless rivers rising in the south pour an 
immense volume of water into the Bahr-el-Ohazal, and 
between the streams forests of mighty trees or fertile 
undulating plains abound. Here tropical luxuriance is 
seen to perfection ; the winding forest paths lead through 
charming sylvan scenery. One is completely surrounded 
by trees, whoso mighty branches interlace so thickly that 
it is impossible to see their crowm, which in many instances 
tower to a height of more than 100 feet. The dense 
foliage completely shuts out the sun, and even at midday 
one marches along in a dim mysterious twilight. Bright- 
coloured creepers droop in graceful festoons from the trees, 
forming bowers of ever- varying beauty. Here and there 
one catches glimpses of shady avenues, through which 
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dart the startled denizens of the forest. Now and then 
birds of lovely plumage fly overhead, startling one by their 
shrill cries; rainbow- lined butterflies flutter hither and 
thither, while the hum of myriads of insects makes the 
silence more intense. At times one passes througli colon- 
nades, formed by the interlacing mighty branches, the 
soft green sward under foot being a pleasant contrast to 
the tangled undergrowth through which one sometimes 
has to force a passage. The atmosphere, heavy with the 
overpowering scent of tropical vegetation, produces a 
feeling of oppression, and though rejoicing at the mar- 
vellous beauty so lavishly displa3^ed, one is glad when 
a break in the forest permits one to breathe a purer, 
cooler air. 

Dll. R. AV. Fva.k IN.— S cottish Geographical MagarAne, JiiiHi 1885. 

By pennissioii of Dr. R. W. Fclkiii and the Royal Scottish Geo 
graphical Society. 


The Shilluks 

The Shilluk tribe inhabits the entire left bank of the 
White Nile, occupying a territory about 200 miles long 
and about 10 miles wide, and which extends right to 
the mouth of the Ghazal Kiver. The Shilluk land, 
which lies upon the White Nile, has an extent of hardly 
less than 2000 square miles, and, when the number of 
heads upon this is compared with those in the populous 
districts of Europe, Ave arc justified in reckoning from 
610 to 625 to a square mile. No known part of Africa, 
scarcely even the narrow valley of the Nile in Egypt, 
has a density of population so great ; but a similar 
condition of circumstances, so favourable to tlie support 
of a teeming population, is perhaps without parallel 
ill the world. Everything which contributes to tlie 
exuberance of life here finds a concentrated field — 
agriculture, pasturage, fishing, and the chase. Agriculture 
is rendered easy by the natural fertility of the soil, by the 
recurrence of the rainy seasons, by irrigation effected by 
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the rising of the river, assisted by numerous canals, and 
by an atmosphere ordinarily so overclouded as to moderate 
the radiance of the sun, and to retain throughout the year 
perpetual moisture. Of fishing there is plenty. There 
are crocodiles and hi[)popotamuscs in abundance. Across 
the river there is a free and open chase over wildeiTiesses 
which would advantageously be built upon, but for the 
hostility of the neighbouring Dinka. The pasture lands 
are on the same side of the river as the dwellings ; they 
are just beyond the limits of the cultivated j)lots ; occa- 
sionally they are sul)joct to winter drought, aiid at times 
liable to incursions from the Bagara ; but altogether they 
are invaluable as supplying daily resorts for the cattle. 
The entire west bank of the Nile, as far as the confines of 
the district reach, assumes the appearanccj of one single 
village, of which the sections arc separated by intervals 
varying from 500 to 1000 paces. These clusters of huts 
are laiilt with suiT)rising regularity, and are so closely 
crowded together that they cannot fail to suggest tlic 
com})arison with a thick mass of fungus or mushrooms. 
The domestic animals which the Shilluks breed arc oxen, 
sheep, and goats ; besides these, they keep poultry and 
dogs ; other animals arc scarce, and ju’obably could not 
endure the climate. 

Da. G. SciiWEiNFURTii. — The Hear !, of Africa. Low. 

I)y perinissioii of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 


The Feeders of the White Nile 

The Bahr-el-Ghazal is the most important of the 
tributaries, not ])ecause of the volume it contributes, but 
because of the large area it drains with its numerous 
tributaries. Its depth is 30 feet l)elow the mouth of the 
Bahr-el-Ai-ab, and only 15 feet above. Where it is joined 
by this alTluent it expands to a width of 1000 feet. Tha 
Bahr-el-Arab rises in Southern Darfur, and has a course of 
400 miles. 
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The sluggish current of the Bahr-el-Jehel,^ Buhr-el 
Zenif,‘^ Bahr-el-Ghazal, and the lower course of the affluents, 
the marshes and numerous creeks, favour the formation of 
mdd. In the lagoons and backwaters aquatic plants grow 
with great luxuriance, which are detached from the soil 
during floods and carried into the rivers, where the 
sluggishness of the current allows them to collect into 
dense masses. So compact are these floating islands that 
the Nuers sometimes take up their abode upon them, 
supporting themselves with fishing, and hippopotamus and 
crocodiles getting entangled among them die of starvation. 

The Sobat, which enters the Nile 505 miles south of 
Khartum, flows during the last 60 miles through flat and 
marshy country with a little timber and abundance of tall 
grass. 

The Bahr el-Ghazal joins the Nile at the Lake No, or 
Mogren-el-Bohur. The lake varies in area, being in summer 
about GO square miles. As a rule the Bahr-el-Ghazal has 
a feeble discharge, and the channel is encumbered with 
vegetation, so that the traveller passing its mouth is apt to 
under-estimate its importance. When in flood it occasion- 
ally has a larger volume than the Nile. The Sobat also 
has a discharge in summer nearly equal to that of the 
Nile, but in winter becomes insignificant and sometimes 
even quite dry. 

The Nile is high at Khartum for about a month from 
the end of August or beginning of September. The Blue 
Nile is at its height about 25th August, when it discharges 
about 8000 tons of water per second, which is about that 
of the White Nile. From November to Marcli the latter 
is the chief source of supply. The average difference 
between high and low water is about 22 feet. 

Anon. — Scottish Geographical Magazine, February 1899. 

By permission of the Royal Scottish Gcogra[)liiciil Society. 


Name of the Nile above Lake No. 
A loop of the White Nile. 
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The Nile Sudd 

The hindrances to oiir progress caused by the exces- 
sive vegetation began now to give us some anxiety. All 
day long wc were bewildered not only by the multiplicity 
of channels, but by masses of grass, papyrus, and ambatch, 
which covered the whole stream like a carpet, and even 
when they opened gave merely the semblance of being 
passages. It is (piite possilde that the diversion of its 
course to the east, which, for sixty miles, the Nile here 
takes, may check the progress of the stream, and be in 
a measure the cause of such a strange accumulation of 
water-plants. Here is a real web of tough tangle, 
which blockades the entire surface. Every here and 
there, indeed, the force of the water may open a kind 
of rift, but not corresponding at all with the deeper 
and truer channel of tlie stream. Such a rift is not 
available for the passage of boats. The strain of the 
tension, which goes on without intermission, has such an 
effect in altering the position of the weedy mass, that 
even the most ex])erienccd pilot is at a loss how to steer, 
consequently every voyage in winter is along a new course, 
and through a fresli labyrinth of tangle. Hut in July, 
when the Hoods are at their highest, navigation can be 
carried along well-nigh all the channels, since the currents 
are not strong, and the vessels are able to proceed without 
detention to their destinations. Thick masses of little 
weeds float about the sui-face of the water, and, by forming 
a soft pulp, contribute an effectual aid to bind together the 
masses of vegetation, lake a cement tliis conglomerate of 
weeds fills u]) all the clefts and chasms between the grass 
and ambatch islands, which are formed in the backwater 
where the position is sheltered from the winds and free from 
the influence of the current. 

On the 8th of February began our actual conflict with 
tin's world of weeds. The entire day was spent in trying 
to force our boats along the temporary openings. The 
pilots were soon absolutely at a loss to determine hy which 
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channel they ought to proceed. On this account, two 
vessels wore detached from the flotilla to investigate the 
possibilit}' of making a passage in a more northerly ilirec- 
tion. Two lnuidr*ed of our peo])le, sailors and soldiers, 
wei'e obliged to lug with ropes for hours together to pull 
through one l)oat after another, while they walked along 
the edge of the floating mass, which would hear a whole 
herd of oxen, as I subsequently had an opportunity of 
seeing. \ ery singular was the spectacle of the vessels, as 
though they had grown in the place where they were, in 
the midst of this jungle of papyrus, fifteen feet high. 

Four days were consumed in this strain and struggle; 
after a final and unavailing effort on the fifth day, there 
seemed no alternative but to go back and make a trial of 
another and more northerly branch of this bewildering 
canal system. 

Dll. G, ScFiwi:iNFiJHTH. — The Heart of Africa, Low. 

By jiei’mis.sioii of Messrs. SairqKSon Low and Co. 


On the Abyssinian Plateau 

We arrived at Addis Abbeba on 19th January, and 
found the king was still on campaign. He had advanced 
his army to iJessieh, within 20 miles or so of Magdala, 
and we were obliged to make up our minds to this extra 
journey. The journey lay over the lofty plateau of basalt 
which stretches fi'orn the Danakil plains to the Blue Nile. 
Where the soil is sufficiently thin this shows through the 
surface in the form of a polygonal pavement, the exposure 
of the upper superficies of the columnar structure. The 
characteristic form appears in marvellous perfection where 
the mass ojunis out into precipitous chasms 4000 feet deep, 
foiniing perpendicular walls of the typical polygonal 
columns, of which jierfect examples are seen at Stafla and 
the Giants’ Causeway. The country is almost denuded of 
trees, except some stiuited mimosas, in the more sheltered 
parts kosso, the tree who.se seeds supply medicine, and in 
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the rocky beds the qiiolqviol, acacia, and aloe. On account 
of its great altitude, 8000-0000 feet high, the products of 
the warmer zone are rare. Wheat and barley are grown 
in large tracts, but cattle and sheep arc the main wealth of 
the population. 

At Dar Nebba we enter the country of the Wollo 
Gallas, and approach one of those colossal ravines formed 
by the apparent opening of the horizontal layer of l)asalt 
in the secular upheaval of the land. The effect of travel- 
ling over a dead level plain, and suddenly coming to the 
sharp edge of a precipice, like a huge crack in the earth’s 
crust, is very striking, and the difficulty of the roads lead- 
ing in and out of such chasms may be easily imagined. 

The road leads across the two almost parallel ravines of 
Adabai and Wunchit rivers, affiuents of the Illuo Nile, or 
Abai, as it is called in Abyssinia, tlie central rocky 
partition between the two rivers being about GOOO feet 
high, and the edge of the plateau on each side being al)out 
8500 fe(‘t. The beds of the rivers arc about 4500 feet 
above the level of the sea, making sheei‘ (le])th of chasms 
^000 feet. The last ascent has well been called Hay a 
Fej (death to the donkey). 

After Worro Hailo, an important strategical position, 
the country becomes mountainous, and we pass over tlui 
shoulder of Mount Yoel, at a height of 10,400 feet, into a 
scries of fine rich valleys walled in by wooded hills and 
lofty peaks. Commanding one of these well- watered 
valleys, on a hill 2000 feet above them, was perclied King 
Menelik’s camp and residence, and round it in a succession 
of vast amphitheatre of hills were grouped the tents of his 
army. 

do vary the monotony of a return journey to Addis 
Al>beba by the same route, we determined to descend from 
the plateau and go l)ack by the lower road through a series 
of valleys, into wliich the lofty tableland breaks up in 
Titanic steps, to the lower level of the Danakil plain, d’lie 
first two days’ marches took us out of the dense clouds 
that had hung over the whole camp for several days, and 
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we found ourselves on the river Burkerina, an affluent of 
the Hawash, nearly 3000 feet lower, among a totally 
different vegetation and climate. Cotton grows luxuriantly, 
and the people also largely cultivate millet. Groves of 
limes are to be seen in abundance. The trees arc olives, 
cypress, podocarpus, and the great Euphorbia abyssinka^ the 
giant cactus, with its long green arms curved up like huge 
candelabra. On 23rd February wo left the lower country, 
after crossing the Robi, an affluent of the Ilawash, and 
again ascended to the higher plateau, which for seven days 
had been towering over us like a black wall. We reached 
a fine level grassy plain, the district of Difl-Diff, our first 
camp being no less than 9500 feet above the sea. Wo 
left Ankobar, the former capital, 20 miles on our left, a 
dwindled town of 4000 to 5000 inhabitants, largely 
priests. We arrived at the capital on 2vSth February. 

H. Weld Blundkll — Geographical Journal, February 1900, 

liy pcirniission of H. Weld Blundoll, Esfj., and the Royal Geo 
^ra[)liical Society. 

For a fuller accouut of the geography of Abyssinia, see WYra)R, 
Modern Abyssinia, ch. iv. Methuen. 


The Abyssinians 

The Gallas of their own country, the negroes of the 
Nile Basin, the Sudanese and Arab tribes, have all contri- 
buted without doubt towards the development of the 
present-day Abyssinian. Hence one meets with individuals 
resembling the Galla, the Arab, and the negro. 

They are a muscular, brutal, energetic, though scarcely 
brave race. They almost confine themselves to their 
military occupation, for what agriculture, manufacture, 
and trade there are in the country are mainly carried on 
and produced by Gallas and foreigners, Indians, Greeks, 
Jews, etc. 

The Abyssinian is pretentious and domineering to his 
inferiors, yet cringing and obsequious to his superiors. 
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Ilis business being that of a soldier, he is more or less, 
though at times energetic, a lazy individual ; he, though 
not a trader, is willing to take service as mule-driver and 
caravan -help, but will always shorten his daj'^s work as 
much as he can. His inseparable companions are his 
rifle, cartridge-belt, and sword. The first is often of a 
most anticpiated pattern, which, even when mule -driving 
and performing long marches, remains with him, carried 
over his shoulder. His sword is strapped tightly to his 
waist, and is a characteristic one, being very sliort, very 
much curved (scimitar-like), but narrowing to a sharp 
point ; it is worn on the right side, and thus, when mount- 
ing a mule or horse, he always docs so on the right or off 
side. Besides these w^eapons, he uses in warfare a large, 
round, basin-shaped, embossed leather sliield, often orna- 
mented with silver work. He boasts of being a Christian, 
but the Christianity he professes is only in evidence in the 
keeping of feast and fast, though a few, very few compara- 
tively, attend church on early Sunday mornings, in re- 
sponse to the call of a doleful, cracked-pot-sound tolling 
bell ; and a few also wear rosaries, though 1 never saw 
one being used. 

The Abyssinian lives a more or less settled form of 
life, for he builds a house, though even in a so-called town, 
such as Addis Abbeba, he pays no rent. This house is of 
a very primitive type, at least in those parts we visited. 
It is a circular one ; the walls are formed of mud-plastered 
sticks, while the roof is of grass thatch supported on 
roughly interlaced branches of trees and sticks. The 
interior is xm’titioned off by an inner circular wall ; be- 
tween this inner and outer wall, the rough sx^are household 
utensils are kox)t, as well as a cow or two, mule, or pony. 
The inner XK)rtion, with mud floor, slightly raised, is where 
the family lives; bed-x^Hces, again slightly raised and 
formed of mud, are round it ; upon these the inmates 
sexuat Avhen at home. The fire is laid on the ground, and 
the kettle or pari is either suspended from above, or more 
frequently sux)porte(l upon three or four stones arrangeJ 
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rouiul the few burning sticks which constitute the fire. 
No aperture, other than the door, is ever made for the 
entrance of light or the egress of smoke; a more comfort- 
less home it would be difficult to conceive. Ills churches 
are of the same kiml as his house. They are circular, 
rouglily made, but larger erections, and are surmounted by 
a cross, a characteristic Abyssinian one ; it is composed 
of two iron crosses arranged stelliforin, with a circular 
band joining and sup[)orting each arm, the extremity of 
each being globular, and the whole is painted white. 
Except for tins, and that it is larger, as well as for a 
numl)er of gaudy, European-made chromo-lithograplis of 
the Virgin, Christ, and the Saints, with, more rarely, some 
crude native drawings, attached to the inner circular wall, 
there Avould scarcely be anything to proclaim the sacred 
purpose for which the building is used. 

The Abyssinian priest is distinguished by wearing a 
peculiarly-formed, white, turban-like cap, and carries a fly- 
swrt;ch made of horsehair ; otherwise his dress is the same 
as that of the other males. This dress consists of a pair 
of white cotton piuitaloons ; a long white cotton cloth, 
which ho folds about him, called a shamrnah, often broadly 
stripped red in its length, or having an embroidered border ; 
and in the early morning, or Avhen it is cold, over this a 
d;irk brown, long pelisse-like woollen garment, called a 
bornouse. It is joined in front, and has an ample aperture 
at the neck ; the whole is thrown over the liead when put 
on. Not unficquently a jn-iest will also carry a wicker- 
work or grass-made umbrella or sunshade, of course un- 
col lapsable. 

'riie women wear a cotton skirt, and a loose cotton 
bodice, as well as also use the shammah. All walk bare- 
foot, and, when riding, use the big toe only in the stirrup, 
which is made just wide enough for its reception. 

The Abyssinian is very fond of display and of assuming 
importance. A man who is well-to-do, a chief, or an im- 
portant p(jrsonage, never goes out walking; he always 
rides his mule, and has as large an attendant retinue as 
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possible, who generally walk; these always, if possible, 
carry rifles. 

Du. K. Koktti.itz. — Geographical Journal^ March 1900. 
By permission of the Royal Geographical Society, 


The Abyssinian Affluents of the Nile 

The Blue Nile, or Bahr-el-Azrek, flo^vs through Ijiikc 
Tana, in Abyssinia, 5800 feet above sea-level, with an 
area of 1160 square miles, and has a coui*se of 816 miles. 
The country in the upper stretches of the rivei’, and along 
its tributaries, the Itahat and Dindcr, is well wooded, ]>ut 
near its mouth it becomes bare, sandy, and uninteresting. 
A proper system of irrigation wouhl render Dar-Sennar, 
the country between the Blue and White Niles, exceed 
ingly productive. Hitherto only the lands along the 
streams, which are flooded in the rainy season, have l)ecn 
brought under cultivation. 

North of the Blue Nile to the Atbara extends the island 
of Meroe. It is in general level, and towards the south- 
west is fertile grazing ground, but becomes dry and stony 
towards the north. To the west, beyond the Atl)a.ra, 
stands Kassala. The Khor-el-Gash, on which it stands, 
floods the plain during July and August, leaving a deposit 
of fertile alluvium, and water can always be obtained in 
the dry season by digging. The toAvn, 1700 feet above 
sea-level, is dominated by a huge granite mass risirig to a 
height of B300 feet. To the north, the Khor Baraka, 
lined with vegetation, especially tamarisk, foims a green 
strip between sandy and stony country and mountains of 
bare granite and schist, which sometimes rise to 6000 feet 
above sea-level. 

Between the Khor-el-Gash and the Atbara stretches a 
vast savana, Avith patches of mimosa, Avhich is scorched up 
in the dry season. The Atbara receives the Gash at 
Adamara, and enters the Nile at Ed Darner, above Berber. 
Though the river has a length of 550 miles, it has the 
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character of a mountain torrent. Dry in the spring, except 
a few pools where the vegetation on the banks protects the 
water from evaporation, its bed, 16 to 20 feet deep and 
500 yards broad near the mouth, is suddenly filled as 
soon as rain falls in Abyssinia, and the adjoining country 
is inundated to a distance of two miles. Then the inhabi- 
tants retire into the desert, returning to plant their crops, 
when the water falls, in the rich mud it leaves behind, and 
which it brings down in larger quantities than any other 
Nile tributary. 

Anon. — Scottish Geogro/pMcal Magazine, February 1899. 

By permission of the Royal Scottisli Geographical Society. 


The Blue and White Niles 

The two rivers which unite at Khartum to form the 
main stream of the Nile arc absolutely unlike in character. 
The waters of the Blue Nile descend rapidly from the 
Abyssinian plateau, in a deep and narrow channel, carry- ^ 
ing with them an abundance of fertilising matter gathered 
from the mountains and forests which form its watershed. 
Sometimes it flows in a shallow stream, at other times its 
banks can scarcely contain the volume of water which it 
pours impetuously between them. The White Nile, on 
the other hand, Hows with a broad and sluggish stream 
between low banks, ami the volume of its waters varies 
but slightly, since it is fed by the constant supplies 
afibrded by the Great Lakes of Central Africa. The 
country which surrounds the Blue Nile and its affluents 
affords the richest prospects in the Sudan. The region 
through which the AVhite Nile passes is a succession of 
desolate and fever-stricken swamps, behind which low and 
treeless plains flow in endless monotony. 

Basil Redemption of Egypt. G. Allen. 

By permission of Mr. George Allen. 
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Khartum 

Eight kilometres up-stieiim of Omdurman the Blue and 
White Niles unite, forming the low tongue of land on 
which Khartum was built. Just beloAV the junction the 
well-cultivated island of Tuti is situated. The Blue Nile 
surrounds this last on two sides, one channel going to the 
east and the other running along the southern shore of 
the island towards the White Nile. At this point the 
difference in colour of the two rivers is very marked, the 
azure blue of the Blue Nile forming a vivid contrast to 
the yellowish -brown water of the White Nile. The line 
separating the tAvo currents is visible for a long way down 
the stream. In hood, the velocity of the Blue Nile l)cing 
much the ’greater, the water of tliis river pushes that of 
the White Nile across to the Omdurman shore. On the 
northern face of the tongue of land mentioned, the town 
of Khartum was built. It is now a complete ruin, not 
a single building has been spared by the Dervishes, who, 
however, fortunately spared the gardens and fruit tnics. 
The frontage of the Blue Nile is unrivalled as regards 
aspect, and obtains the full benefit of the prevailing north 
Avind. Behind this, however, more especially in the 
direction of the White Nile, there are portions of the 
town which lie very Ioav. 

Sir W. Garstin. — lieport on the ASWrm, 1899. 


The Cataracts of the Nile 

Between Khartum and Aswan, a distance of 1 124 miles, 
there are 351 miles of broken water and rapids (commonly 
called the Cataracts), with an aggregate fall of 656 feet, and 
773 miles of free channel, Avith a total drop of 312 feet. 

The Sixth Cataract begins 52 miles below Khartum and 
ends 147 miles from the Atbara junction. Its length is 
not much over one mile, and the drop in the river is about 
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20 feet. Berber is 15 miles down-stream of the Atbara 
confluence. 

The Fifth Cataract begins 28 miles north of Berber. It 
is 100 miles in length and has three principal rapids. The 
fall in the river-bed is over 200 feet. Abu Hamed is 
situated at the foot of this cataract. 

The Fourth Cataract is between Abu Hamed and 
Dongola. It h«is a drop of 160 feet over a course of 
68 miles. 

Between the Fourth and Third Cataracts is the town 
of Dongola. ' 

The Third Cataract is 45 miles long and falls 36 feet. 
It has two rapids. 

The Second Cataract is 73 miles farther down-stream, 
and at its foot lies the town of Wadi Haifa. This, the 
famous BatircMIaggar, or “belly of rocks, is 124 miles 
in length and falls 216 feet. It has four rapids. 

The First Cataract is 214 miles from the Second. It 
has a drop of 16 feet in 3 miles. The mean width of the 
river is over 500 yards, and the mean depths are 30 feet 
in flood and feet in summer. Aswan lies at its foot. 

A. Silva White. — l^Jxpansion of EyypL Metliiien. 

By peniiissiou of A. Silva White, Esq., and Messrs. Metlmen and Co. 


The Atbara 

The Atbara had a curious appearance ; in no part was 
it less than 400 yards in width, while in many places this 
breadth was much exceeded. The banks were from 
25 to 30 feet deep ; these had evidently been over- 
flowed during floods, but at the present time the river 
was dead ; not only partially dry, but so glaring was the 
sandy bed, that the reflection of the sun was almost un- 
bearable. The only shade was afforded by the evergreen 
dome palms. Wherever a pool of water in some deep 
bend of the river’s dried river-bed oftered an attraction, 
were Arab villages or camps, of the usual mat tents formed 
of the dome-palm leaves. 




SCENERY ROUND PHILAE. 
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Many pools were of considerable size and of great- 
depth. In tlood-time a tremendous torrent sweeps down 
the course of the Atbara, and the sudden bends of the 
river arc hollowed out by the foi*ce of the stream to a 
depth of 20 or 30 feet below the level of the bed. 
Accordingly these holes become reservoirs of water when 
the river is otherwise exhausted. In such asylums 
all the usual inhabitants of this large ilvcr are crowded 
together in a comparatively narrow space. Although these 
pools v^ary in size, fi-om only a few hundred yards to a 
mile in length, they are positively full of life : huge fish, 
crocodiles of immense size, turtles, and occasionally hip- 
popotami, consort together in close and unwished - for 
proximity. The animals of the desert — gazelles, liycenas, 
and wild tasscs — are compelled to resort to these crowd cal 
drinlv’ing-pdaces, occupied by the flocks of the Aral)S equally 
with the timid beasts of the chase. 

The cool night arrived, and al)Out half-past eight I was 
lying half-asleep on my bed by the margin of the river, 
when I fancied that I Iieard a ruTn])lii)g like distant thunder. 
A low uninterrupted roll appeared to increase in volume 
though far distant. Ilai-dly had I raised my head to 
listen more attentively when a confusion of voices arose 
from tlie Araiks’ camp, with a sound of many feet, and 
in a few minutes they rushed into my cam}) shouting to 
my men in the darkness, “I'll Bahr. El Bahr’^ (The river. 
The river). 

On the morning of the 24th June 1 stood on the banks 
of the noTde Atbara Biver, at the break of day. Tlie 
wonder of the desert — yesterday there was a barren 
sheet of glaring saml, with a fringe of witliered bush and 
trees u})ori its borders, that cut the yellow ex})anse of desert. 
For days we had journc} ed along the exhausted bed ; all 
Nature, even in Nature^s }mvci ty, was most })oor : no 
bush could boast a leaf ; no tree could throw a shade ; 
crisp gums crackled upon the stems of the mimosa, the 
sap dried upon the biii-st bai'k, sprung with the withering 
heat of the simoom. In one night there was a mysterious 
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change — wonders of the mighty Nile — an army of water was 
hastening to the wasted river ; there was no drop of rain, 
no tlinndcr-cloud on the horizon to give hope, all had been 
dry and sultry; dust and desolation yesterday, to-day 
a magnificent stream, some 500 yards in width, flowed 
through the dreary desert. 

Sir S. Baker. — The Nile Tributaries of Ahjfinnia. Macmillan. 

By pcrmis.sion of Messrs. Macmillan ami Co. Ltd. 

The Seasons in Egypt 

Egypt being the gift of the Nile, the year is properly 
divisible into three well-marked season.s, corresponding 
with the phases of the river — summer, flood, and winter. 
The summer season extends from 1st April to the end of 
July. Water is then a most valuable commodity, the 
river being at its lowest. During this season, the most 
critical period, when the supply is inadocpiatc, is the sixty 
days between the middle of May and the middle of July. 
'Fhe ensuing flood season begins on the 1st July and lasts 
till the end of November, when the I'iver overflows its 
banks. The third or winter season embraces the months 
of December, January, February, and March. During this 
period the Nile is confined within its banks, and carries a 
supply of water in excess of the actual requirements of 
agriculture. 

A. Silva White. — Exjpnmion of Egypt, Methuen. 

By pennissioii of A. Silva White, Esq., and Messrs. Metliuen. 

For a fine description of the rise and fall of the Nile, see Lord 
Milner, England in Egypt, Arnold, pp. 221-227. 


Irrigation in Lower Egypt 

Although there is no beauty of scenery along the lino 
to charm the eye and take it captive, there is much that is 
novel and strange. You pass through a flat country, level 
as a lake ; but the valley is green with the young corn ; 
you see many a mud village, and many a small town with 
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its mosqnc and minarets ; st?*ings of camels pass by with 
their long necks, and high heads, and patie.it looks; donkeys 
and carts laden with straw and Indian corn come and go ; 
lirown bare legged men arc busy amongst the millet or 
wheat; and veiled women and naked children are cither 
busy in the fields or idly basking in the sun. You see for 
the first time the mUt/e, which is a water-mill of cogged 
wheels turned by an ox, and which, at each turn of the 
wheel, works up a series of cartliern pitchers, which 
empty themselves into a trough, and thi-ongh it send the 
life-giving waters through the thirsty land. Or perhaps it 
may be the shaduf that is at work. This consists of a long 
j)ole, very heavy at one end, and resting on a pivot. At 
the other end is placed a bucket, which is let down into 
the Avater and filled, and as the heavy end descends, the 
bucket pours its contents into a small trough. 

From this it is worked by the foot, and flows into the 
ehariiiels, by Avhich it is conveyed to the waiting fields. 
There is CA^en a simpler method of raising the Avater 
intended for irrigation. Two men stand in the pool or 
stream, holding a l)uckct Avliich is water-tight betAveen 
them, and which, as they swing it to and fro, throws the 
Avater on to the bank, on Avhich stands a third man, ready 
to turn it into the proper channel. 

Canon Bicll — A IFintcr on the Nile, Iloddcr and Stoughton. 

By permission of Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Permanence of Egypt 

There is a permanence in the unchangeable features of 
the Nile regions. There are the vast pyramids that have 
defied time ; the river upon Avhich Moses Avas cradled in 
his infancy ; the same sandy de.serts through which he led 
his people ; aud the Avatcring-places Avhere their flocks 
Avere led to drink. The Avdld and Avandering tribes of 
Arabs, avIio thousands of years ago dug out the wells in 
the Avilderncss, arc represented by their descendants un- 
changed, Avho noAv draw Avater fi‘om the deep wells of theii' 
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forefathers with the skins that have never altered their 
fashion. The Arabs, gathering with their goats and 
sheep around the wells of to-day, recall the recollection of 
that distant time when “Jacob went on his jo\irney, and 
came into the land of the people of the east. And he 
looked, and behold a well in a field ; and, lo, there were 
three flocks of sheep lying by it ; for out of that well they 
watered the flocks : and a great stone was upon the wclFs 
mouth. And thither were all the flocks gathered : and 
they rolled the stone from the welPs mouth, and watered 
the sheep, and put the stone again upon the well’s mouth 
in his place.” The picture of that scene would be an 
illustration of Arab daily life in the Nubian deserts, where 
the present is the mirror of the past. 

Sir S. Bakkk. — Tributaries of Ahyssinm^ J\Iacnii]l;nu 
By pcnnission of Messrs. Maciiiillaii and Co. Ltd. 


Modern Egypt 

To-day from Aswan, where the Nile waters bi’cak oyer 
the shallows and rocks of the iirst cataract, to Alexandria 
and Port Said, the iron road has been laid, and the tireless 
locomotive bears its freight of men and material. So the 
traveller who visits Kgypt for the first time, traversing its 
length from the golden shores of the Med iter l anean to the 
borders of Nubia, is surprised to find tall chimneys break- 
ing the level of the landscai^c wherever he goes. In town 
and country alike the West jostles the East, In the midst 
of the streets filled with a melee of camels, donkeys, and 
loosely-clad Arabs, he is startled 1)y a section of police, 
marching in single file, with their sergeant at their head. 
The faces of these uniformed figuies are dark, but their 
bearing unmistakably recalls the model of London. So, 
too, in this country the landscape is oriental, but the tall 
white-brick shafts wliich rise above the line of palm trees 
are unmistakably western. The countenance of the desert 
is scored by the lines of the parallel way, and Father Nile, 
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the parent of hlgypt, wears Western trappings in the iron 
bridges, with their rigorous lines, which span his waters. 

Basil Wo\i^¥0\A>.~~llcder)ipUon of Egypt. G. Allen. 
By permission of Mr. George Allen. 


View from the Citadel at Cairo 

Every one who goes to Cairo visits the Citadel to see 
the sunset — visits it more than once ; for the splendid 
prospect cannot be seen too often. The great city lies 
below you with its domes and cupolas and minarets, with 
its gardens and its palms and its moving throng of people ; 
here a procession of donkeys with their riders, there a 
string of camels with their burdens. The Nile, winding 
its way through yellow sands, gleams blue in the distance, 
and touches in its course many a green si)ot which owes its 
beauty and fertility to its waters. Far to the west, across the 
opulent river, and on the edge of thcarid desert, the Pyramids 
of Ghizeli and Dashmoor rise into the sky, coloured by the 
rays of tlie sun as he hastens to his setting. Yonder, to 
the right, is a green plain stretching away to the land of 
Goshen. The Mokattam hills are rosy in the lustrous 
light, and the Idbyan mountains form a boundary to tlie 
beautiful view. 

Canon Bell. — A Winter on the Nile. H odder and Stoughton. 

By pormissioii of Messrs, llodder ajid Stoughton. 


The Pyramids 

It is impossible to describe the scene that met our view 
when we emerged from the avenues of date trees and 
acacias. The sun rose on the left behind the Mokattam 
hills and illumiriiited the summits of the Pyramids in front, 
which lay before us in the plain like gigantic rock crystals. 
All Avere overpowered, and felt the solemn infiueiice of the 
splendour and grandeur of this morning scene. 

At Old Cairo we were transported across the Nile to 
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the village of Gizeh, from which the largest pyramids are 
called Ilaram-el- Gizeh. From this spot iti the dry season 
one may ride to the Pyramids by a straight road in an 
hour or little moi-e. 

About thirty lle<hvins gathered round us and waited 
for the morn cut when we should ascend the Pyramids, in 
order to raise us, with their strong brown arms, up the 
steps, which are between 3 and 4 feet high. Scarcely had 
the signal for departure been given than immediately each 
of us was surrounded by several Bedwins, who dragged us 
up the rough steep ]^ath to the summit, as in a whirlwind. 

The panoramic view of the landscai)e spread out at our 
feet riveted our attention. On the one side the Nile valley, 
a wide sea of overflowed waters, intersected by long 
serpentine dams, here and there l)roken by villages rising 
above its surface like islands, and by cultivated promontories 
filling the whole plain of the valley that extended to the 
opposite Mokattam hills, on whose most northerly point 
the citadel of Cairo rises above the town stretched out at 
their base. On the other side, the Lil)yan desert, a still 
more wonderful sea of sandy ])lains and barren rocky hills, 
boundless, colourless, noiseless. 

Dll. R. Lri’.sius . — Lctkrs from Edijpt. 15ohii Library. Bell. 


The Fayum 

The Fayum is a depression apart fi‘om the Nile valley. 
It is shut in on all sides by the desert, save one narrow 
passage through the hills bordering the Nile valley. It 
slopes gradually away from the east or Nile side and 
terminates in a wide, shallow lake with an area of about 
78 square miles. The lake water is brackish and un- 
drinkable, but the fish are of the fresh- water type. 

The surrounding low hills and desert are sufficient to 
render the climate more equable than that of the Nile 
valley and delta, affording protection from the high winds 
of the one and the fogs and cloudy weather of the other. 
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Tlic fig and grape grow well in the Fayfim, and have a good 
flavour. The sorghum or large millet grows very well. 

C<JL. J. C. Ross . — Scottish Geographical Magazine^ May 1893. 
I'y pcnuissioii of the Royal Scottisli Geograpliical Society. 


The Suez Canal 

The Isthmus of Suez is a narrow neck of land, about 
72 miles across, conmicting Africa with Asia, and se])aratiiig 
the IVlcditerrancan and Itcd Seas ; it is chiefly low, sandy, 
desert land, without the least sign of vegetation, and 
entirely destitute of drinking water. There were seveial 
dried-up lakes, the bottom of some of which were 30 feet 
below the level of the sea, and as the water from the Red 
Sea was let into them by making the canal, they now 
form immense lakes, through which the canal passes. The 
ruins of many ancient cities arc found on the Isthmus, and 
Port Said, at the entrance to the canal, was founded near 
the site of ancient Pelusium, which formed a bulwark 
against invaders at a time when Egypt was the admiration 
and envy of surrounding nations. Formerly there was a 
canal in the Isthmus, and some traces of it are still to be 
found. It was commenced by one of the Pharaohs and 
finished l)y Darius ; it did not, however, connect the two 
seas, but only the Red Sea and the Nile. It is recorded 
that this canal was blocked up by sand in the year 7G7, 
and has remained in that condition ever since. 

Port Said lias well been called the Gateway of the East ; 
it stands on a little strip of land, which separates the 
Mediterranean from the Lake of Menzaleh, into which 
flows the Pclusiari arm of the Nile. It is said to be as 
unique, geographically and ethnographically speaking, as 
it is in the number of diversified forms of wickedness 
which may be found within its borders. On one side of 
it are the cheap, temporary-looking brick and iron buildings 
— the half-French, lialf-English shops — and so much of the 
hurry and bustle of Western business life as can survive 
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under tliat fierce Egyptian sun ; on the other, the shabln*- 
ness, the squalor, and tlie indolent repose of the Orient. 

The mixture of races to be found in the streets of the 
town is simply bewildeiing to strange eyes. Ilalfa-dozen 
strides take you past as many different nationalities — types 
of face and build and varieties of costume, from the half- 
naked Nubian in his leopard skin, with his woolly head bare 
to the sun, to the sallow Turk in his flowing robes — from 
the Arab sheik in his picturesque, if not over-clean, turban 
and burnouse, to Tommy Atkins in his pith helmet and 
brown holland regimentjils. This is what might be 
expected at the entrance to the great highway l>etween 
400 millions of Europeans and 800 millions of Asiatics. 

The total length of the canal, from the lighthouse at 
Port Said to the lied Sea at Suez, is 101 miles ; about one- 
quarter of the length is through I^ake Timsah and the 
Bitter Lakes ; the width of the canal at the surface through 
the greater part of its length was 325 feet, with a depth 
of 26 feet in the centre, and large enough for vessels 500 
feet to GOO feet long and 50 feet beam ; the width and 
depth have been increased during the last few years, and 
this work of erdaTgement is still going on. At the 
entrance to the canal at Port Said two ])reakwaters are 
carried out al>out a mile and a half seawards, enclosing 
some hundreds of acres as a harbour. The expense and 
difficulty of procuring stone to build the breakwaters was 
overcome by making blocks of concrete, 20 to 30 tons 
each, from saiul and hydraulic lime. 

I, Bowks. — “The Sue/! Canal,” Journal Manchester Gcofjraphiad 
Society, xii. 1896. 

By permission of the Manchester Geogra[>hical Society. 
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III. WEST AFRICA, THE NIGER, AND 
CENTRAL SUDAN 

Surf on the West African Coast 

Tuk surf on the African coast is ever a wonder and 
danger. There is no other coast in any jmrt of the world 
a thousand miles in length, without possessing a cove or 
harbour where a ship could anchor secure from being 
rocked l>y the surf waves. Try along the whole of the 
Grain, Ivory, the Gold and Slave coasts, and there is not 
one port. I>ut fortunately for ships trading to these places, 
there is seldom a hurricane or gale blowing, so that they 
are able to anchor about a mile from shore. There is 
never any dead calm. The sea is ruffled in the morning 
by the breeze from oceanwaids ; during the night it is 
moved by the land breeze, so that ships anchoring in the 
roadstead arc ever to be seen rolling uneasily ; they are 
never at rest. Unceasingly the long lino of waves is to 
be traced, rolling onwards towards the shore, gathering 
strength as they advance nearer, until, recei\'ing the 
ebbing waters flowing from the beach from preceding seas, 
there is a simultaneous coiling and rolling, and at once the 
long line of water is precipitated with a furious roar on 
the land. Where the water meets a rock a tall tower of 
spray and foam is suddenly reared, the wavci-linc is broken 
and is in mad confusion. Whei-e the beach is smooth sand 
you may trace a straight unbroken line of foam nearly a 
mile long. 

One may easily understand, then, the trouble and 
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annoyance trade undergoes on such an in hos])i table coast. 
It would be a drowning matter for a crew of sailors un- 
accustomed to the surf to attempt to land anywhere 
between the Sherbro and Lagos, a distance of nearly 1200 
miles. The mouths of the insignificant rivers which feed 
the sea along this distance offer just as dangerous impedi- 
ments to an ordinary ship’s l)oat as the l)each does. A 
long line of mighty l)reakers runs across the mouth of each 
river and forms a bar, which is almost certain death to 
cross, except in boats especially constiiicted for the peculiar 
work, and native canoes. These surf-boats have no straight 
stems or sterns, the keel is in the shape of a bow, which 
allows the advancing wave to be well under the boat before 
its crest lifts it aloft to precipitate it in the deev]) trough 
left in the track'. A straight-stemmed boat cuts the wave, 
and its divided crest as it falls reunites and swamps it. 

Sill H. M. Stanley. — Coommsle and Magdala. Low. 

13y ]>crniission of Sir II. M. Stanley and Messrs. Sjiinpson Low 
and Co, 


Freetown 

Freetown, the capital of the settlement of Sierra 
Leone, lies at the foot of the lofty ridge of hills from 
the configui-ation of which Sierra Leone derives its 
name (Ridge of Lions). The town is built along 
the shore about four miles from the mouth of the 
magnificent estuary formed by the confluence of the Sierra 
Leone and Rokelle rivers, with their numerous minor 
tributaries. The mouth of the estuary is protected hy a 
sand-bank extending nearly across the harbour, leaving, 
however, a perfectly safe channel of sufficient width near the 
Lighthouse Point. Passing slowly up to the anchorage, 
one is struck with the extreme beauty of the surrounding 
country. On the right hand side innumcrahle small bays 
open out abruptly in diversified form, now leading to a 
gently ascending hill, now varied by bold crag and jutting 
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headljind, while the thick and the massive silk cotton-trees, 
with their curiously horned trunks, form a background 
frequently relieved by patches of rude cultivation on which 
farmhouses and negro villages are picturesquely situated. 
To tlie left of the town, which is situated on a promontory, 
the winding river is seen, its broad expanse dotted with 
numerous islets covered with the pliant, ligneous mangrove, 
on whose interlaced roots oysters cluster in profusion, while 
the dense bush affords a safe retreat to the monkey, the 
crocodile, and birds of brilliant plumage. 

G. A. PiAXBruY . — Sierra Leone. Sonnoiisgliein. 

By pcrniissiwii of Messrs. Swan Sonnensclicin and Co. 


The Market at Freetown 

We entered the fruit and vegetable market, a neat and 
well-paved bazaar, surmounted by a flying roof, and pierced 
for glass windows. The building was full of fat, middle- 
aged negresses, sitting at squat before their “blyes,'’ or 
round baskets, which contained a variety and confusion of 
heterogeneous articles. The following is a list almost as 
disordei’ly as the collection itself. There were pins and 
needles, yarn and thread, that have taken the place of the 
wilder thorn and fibre ; all kinds of small hardware ; look- 
ing-glasses in lacquered frames ; beads of sorts, cowries, and 
reels of cotton ; pots of odorous pomatum, and shea-butter 
nuts ; feathers of the plantain-bird, and country snuff-boxes 
of a chestnut-like fruit, from which the powder is inhaled 
through a quill ; physic-nuts, a favourite but painful negro 
remedy, etc. Amongst the edibles appeared huge achatime, 
which make an excellent soup, equal to the F rench snail ; 
ground-nuts; very poor rice of four varieties, largo and 
small ; cheap ginger, of which the streets are at times 
redolent ; the kola-nut ; skewered roasts of ground-hog, a 
rodent that can climb, destroy vegetal)les, and bite hard if 
necessary ; dried bats and rats, which the African as well 
as the Chinese loves ; and sun-cured fish, preferred when 
high. From the walls hung dry good s, red woollen night- 
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caps and comforters, leopards* and monkeys* skins, etc. 
U[)on the long tables or countei*s were displayed the fruits 
and vegetables. The former were the custard apple or 
sweet-sop, the sour-sop, citrons, sweet and sour limes, and 
oranges, sweet and bitter, grown in the mountains; bananas, 
the staff of life on the Gold Coast, and plantains, the horse- 
plantains of India; pine-apples, more than half-wild; 
mangoes, terribly turpentine unless tlie trunk be gashed to 
let out the gum ; ^‘monkey plums/* or apples and “governor’s 
plums.’* The common guavas are rank and harsh, but the 
strawberry-guava, as it is locally called, has a delicate, sub- 
acid flavour not easily equalled. The alligator-jyear is 
inferior to the Mexican. Connoisseurs compare its nutty 
flavour with that of the filbert, and eat it with pepper, 
salt, and Worcester sauce. The papaw should be cooked 
as a vegetable and stuffed with forcemeat. The leaves are 
rubbed on meat to make it tender, and a drop of milk from 
the young fruit acts as a vermifuge. The flesh of the 
gi'anadilla, which resembles it, is neglected, while the seeds 
and their surroundings are flavoured with sherry and sugar. 
The chief vegetables are the watercress, grown in private 
gardens ; onions, large and mild as the Spanish ; cala- 
vances, or beans ; yams of sorts ; bitter cassada and the 
sweet variety ; garlic, kokos, potatoes ; tomatoes like 
musket-balls, but very sweet and wholesome ; and the 
batata, or sweet potato. The edibles consisted of “fufu,” 
or plantain-paste; “cankey,** a sour pudding of maize flour ; 
ginger-cake, cassava balls, and sweetened “agadi,” native 
l)read in lumps, wrapped up in plantain leaves. Toddy 
was the usual dr ird< offered for sale. 

BiJJt roN and Ca.mkijon. — To the Gold Coa.Ht/or Gold. Chatto and 
Wind us. 

By pcriiiissioii of W. H. Wilkins, Esq., and Messrs. Cliatto and 
Windus. 

Ashanti 

Ashanti, which is situated only a few degrees to the 
north of the equator, is essentially a forest kingdom, and 
lies entirely within that belt of primseval forest which ex- 
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teiuis for over 1000 miles along this part of the west coast 
of Africa. The forest, only a part of which is occupied by 
Ashanti, has a breadth of about 300 miles. The surface 
of the country, except in isolated hilly districts of small 
area, is undulating, the watercourses being generally broad 
and of a swampy character. Save where human hands have 
made a clearing, the forest, dense and tangled, everywhere 
covers the face of the land. Every few miles the path 
leads to a clearving in the forest, where grow the trees 
and plants on which the natives’ existence depends — the 
plantain, and l)anana, the papaw, some coco-nut trees, 
and patches of yams. In the centre of the clearing 
is the village, the houses of which arc all made of red 
and yellow mud, with roofs of closely knitted branches 
and vines, 

Tiavelling on through the forest along a path which 
is of fair width in most places, the river Prah is reached, 
about 74 miles from Capo Coast Castle, and about halfway 
to Kumasi. From the Prah to Kumasi the path becomes 
very narrow, and the men were often ol)Iiged to walk in 
Indian file. 

Of Kumasi itself there is not much to tell, for its 
ancient glory was much shorn by the war of 1874. It 
stands for the greater part on a plateau 400 to 500 
feet above the level of the sea. It is a town in size, 
but it bears the character of a village throughout. It 
stands in a large o[)en space, about 1 mile in diameter, 
and is surrounded by the dark forest. By far the most 
commanding and interesting feature of Kumasi, a name 
which in Ashanti means the place of sacrifice, is the sacred 
grove wh(‘re the bodies of the victims to fetish were 
tlirown to feed the vultures. It stands on the highest part 
of the town, and is composed of a great variety of beautiful 
trees. The cotton-trees, with a girth at base of 40 to 50 
feet, and as much as 250 feet high, tower above the others. 
Entering the grove, the soil is at once seen to be littered 
with the remains of thousands of human bodies. The 
character of the soil is changed by the dust of the crum- 
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blirig bones, luid skulls of every age lie about under tlie 
trees in hundreds. 

The climate of Ashanti bears a bad reputation, which, I 
thinlf, is well deserved, though probably it is licalthier on 
the whole tlian the climate of the districts bordering on tlie 
coast. Still, there is the forest eveiy where, with the un- 
ceasing decay of vegetable matter, and oflensive atmospheie, 
aiul there are the malarious swamps in tlie low grounds. 
The temperature throughout, even in the hot season, is not 
excessive, and generally 75*^ to 90” in the daytime. This 
is due to the harmattan, a steady, cool ^ breeze which blows 
from a northerly direction during the winter months, and 
which is considered so healthy that it is often known as 
the doctor. The nights are fairly cool as a rule, but the 
air is never free from the steaming dampness which 
weakens the European system and predisj^oses it to fever. 

Majou C. Paiitkk. — Scottish Geographical Maga,zhuiy Sept. 1896. 

15y pei iniHsion of the Royal Scottisli G(;ogr.i])lncal Society. 

For a fuller description of the forests of Ashanti see Stanley, 
Coomassie mtd Magdala^ pp. 1 16- 120. 

Lagos 

The trade of Lagos is extensive, and its strategical 
importance is greater still. It commands the shortest 
routes to most of the Niger basin, the Yoruba country, 
Hausaland, and the kingdom of Sokoto, all fertile regions 
peopled by Moslem races very far removed from savages, 
and which will one day form an immense market for our 
goods. We have only time for a passing glance at its 
hot streets, and the inevitable steamy haze that rises from 
the foul lagoon j the Yoruba and the Hausa police, and 
the market, where you may see representatives of end- 
less races from 1000 miles of hinderland — turbaned 
Moslems, swarthy descendants of the Arabs, half-naked 
bush men, and savages of the Lckki coast. 

^ Tlie harmattan is a very dry and dust-bearing wind blowing from 
November to March, wliich probably feels cool because it induces rapid 
evaporation. 
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A Lagos rubber forest is a striking sight. Tlie creepers, 
many of whose stems are almost ak thick as a man^s leg, 
crawl and plait themselves like twining serpents al)Out the 
trunks of the trees, hang in festoons from their mighty 
limbs, and wind in knotted tendrils about the buttressed 
roots. Their dark green glossy leaves, closing the openings 
between the branches, shut out the light of day and wrap 
all below in dusky shade, while the rank odours and smell 
of steaming earth are almost overpowering. Here and 
there are clusters of pure white star-cupped flowers, or 
bunches of fibrous shelled fruit resembling an orange, 
whose inside pulp is sweet, wnth an acid sweetness, and 
tolerably palatable. There is, however, something un- 
wholesome about the rubber vine, and I have heard the 
native gatherers say that where it flourishes the black man 
dies ; Avhile, with the exception of troops of chattering 
monkeys, who delight in the fruit, it is seldom that the 
silence of a rubber forest is broken by bird or beast. 

PIatiold BiNnr.oss. — /a the Niger Cmintry, W. l^>lackwood. 
By of Messrs. W. I>la(;kwoocl and Sons. 

This volume is full of grajdiie descriptions of West African 
scenery and life, too nunierons to mention in detail. 

Benin River and City 

Like all African rivers on the west coast, the llonin is 
approached hy a bar, the width of tlie navigable part being 
aV)Out bidf a mile, with a depth of from 13 to 14 
feet of water at high tide. The whole of this part of the 
coast is one extensive mangrove swamp, intersected l)y a 
network of creeks. These mangrove swamps arc veritable 
liotbeds of fever, and in consequence this part of West 
Africa ranks among the most unhealthy places in the 
world. After crossing the bar, and ascending the river for 
about 5 miles, we come to the European factories, which are 
situated at intervals for several miles along the river, all 
being on the right bank. A few miles up the river is the 
Gwato Creek, the waterway to the town of that name, the 
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landing place for Benin City, Five miles more sees the 
last of the mangroves ; the ground becomes firmer, and the 
banks higher, the foliage lieing chiefly palm-trees. The 
sccncTy varies little. The river gets narrower and 
narrower. Passing a few small towns and villages we 
reach Sapelo, about 50 miles from the mouth of the river, 
where the bifurcation of the two arms of the river takes 
place. Wc now enter the forest region, the country being 
one impenetrable forest, with small clearings here and 
there, where the towns and villages are built. The trees 
are magnificent, the most noticeable being the cotton and 
mahogany. As we follow the stream up the northern 
arm the water gets clearer and clearer, being covered 
with masses of lovely wliite lilies ; the banks •l)ecome 
higher, and are covered with exquisite foliage. You see 
here and there long, high walls of beautiful ferns stretching 
from tree to tree. The lianks on each side are covered 
with orchids, flowering trees, and shrubs of eveiy kind. 
The air is simply alive with the most gorgeous butterflies. 
The river is now very narrow and twisty, there being 
sharp turns every few hundred yards. There arc several 
towns, or rather villages, on each bank, all being oil markets. 
About 30 miles from Sapele is Sapoba, where the. river 
ends for navigation. I traced the stream still farther by 
Avending my way through the forest trees in a small 
canoe, and reached a spot about 3 miles farther on, 
a])out an hour’s Avalk from the actual source of the river. 
This was described as a large i>ool, in which the water 
bubbled up out of the ground. 

licturning to Sapele, let us now ascend the Ktliiope. 
The forest scenery this way is even more lovely than that 
already described. After reaching Eku we get into a canoe 
and paddle up stream, reaching the Sobo plains about 9 
miles farther on. lliey extend as far as the eye can reach, 
there being no signs of either animal or human life. These 
plains are covered with long grass, the soil being sandy, 
with clumps of trees dotted here and there. Another 9 miles 
or so brings us to Demo via, the stream in some of the 
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narrowest i)laces approaching a torrent. From here we 
went 5 or 6 miles inland, passing through many well- 
kept farms, chiefly pepper plantations. There are no 
roads, the only substitutes being tracks in the forest, on 
which you have to walk in single file. Nearly all com- 
munication is carried on by means of the waterways. 
Beasts of burden of any kind arc unknown, all carrying 
being done by the people. 

Benin City lies about 25 miles from Gwato, the 
whole route, with the exception of the last mile or two, 
being through a dense forest. Just before reacliing the 
city we had to pass through rather an unpleasant lialf-mile 
of open country. The path was strewn on both sides with 
dead bo<lies in every stage of decomposition ; skulls grinned 
at you fi*om every direction. On reaching the city we found 
the king had told olf a couple of very decent houses for 
our use. These houses were built of red clay. There 
were two fair rooms, and many uncanny alcoves. Skulls, 
human and otherwise, hung round promiscuously. The 
walls were adorned with the impression of a very largo 
hand in lime and blood. The roof was a thatched one, 
full of creeping things. Tinman sacrifices are of fretiuent 
occurrence, and the ride is one of terror. I have not 
told lialf the horrors I saw and learned al>out in the 
few days spent in that city of skulls. 

H. L. Gallwf.y. — Geographical Journal j Feb. 1S93. 

By permission of the Royal Gcograpliic^al Hooicty. 

For fuller pMrticular.s of mangrove swamps, see j)p. 82, 83, 

For European Victories, see p. 75. 

For the combination of dense forest eiivironinciit ami humnn 
sacrifice, see p. 64. 


H^lndicraft3 of a West African Tribe 
(Mendi Country) 

The people have a knowlcflge of cotton raising, 
spinning, and weaving, together with dyeing. The 
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cotton-sced is apparently planted at tlic same time and 
place as the rice, and so comes on as tvn after -crop 
when the rice has been gathered. Very little attention 
is given to it, and when ripe it is roughly collected 
and tied up in bundles. The staple is inferior and 
short. There are two kinds — one producing a white and 
the other a pale brown. The separation of the seed is 
largely done by children, the cixrding and sjnnning by 
tlie women. The carding is done by springing the cotton 
on the tight strap of a small bow, the strap being drawn 
between the finger and thumb as if for shooting an arrow. 
The uncaided cotton, being twisted round the strap, is 
straightened out by the rci)eatcd process of springing the 
bow. The spinning is done with rounded pieces of hard 
wood about 8 inches long, and the size of an ordinary 
penholder. This is weighted about an inch from the 
bottom with a small piece of soap or stone. It is noAV a 
sort of teetotiun, with an clongiUecl pivot; and this is the 
sole instrument used in the production of the thread. It 
is kept spinning witli the finger and thumb on a shell, or 
some other smooth ciivity, to prevent it from wandering, 
and a small piece of bees’-wax is added to the top to grip 
the thread being made. Provided with a low seat, the 
operator arranges this simple insti'umcnt conv(inlently on 
the right side, while the carded cotton is loosely held in the 
left hand ; with a swift and dexterous spin tlic thread is 
divuvn out and started, at the same time being rapidly and 
with astonishing evenness regxilated with the fingers to the 
required size. Dyeing is also the work of the women, and 
is chiefly done in the yarn or “ thi’cad,'' as they call it. 
The dyes are purely vegetable, and they are only able to 
produce a very limited range of colours — the pure white, 
undyed ; the creamy white, from inferior cotton, also 
undyed; bajjie, a good yellow; kaffey, a very passable 
brown ; fandee lay, a most commendable indigo ; and fin 
mani bui, a watery sky blue. Red is supplied by the 
purchase of red wool caps from traders. These are frayed 
out and mostly worked into the finished cloth with the 
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From tlu' Journal of tlu- Manchester Goojii'aphical Society. 
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needle. They have no red of their own, and have never 
learned to utilise for the purpose the camwood so common 
in their own forests. With one or two exceptions the dyes 
are used cold. 

Some of the old Kaw-Mendi women arc very skilful in 
setting a fresh dye-pot, or in restoring it when “sick.” 
Their method in dyeing is to saturate the thread and dry 
it, repeating the operation until the required depth of colour 
is obtained. 

Nothing can be more primitive than the Mcndi loom. 
It hangs under a shelter tripod of sticks like a gipsy’s 
kettle, and the motive power is applic'H in tlie simplest way 
by two treadles worltcd by the right foot. The shuttle is 
a stick about 9 inches long, and is passed to and fro as 
the treading separates the warp. The accompanying plioto 
may be takcni in lieu of a longer explanation, and will 
probably convey a clearer impression. The cloth is woven 
in strips, which vary from G to 10 inches wide. It is 
then cut to suit the length of cloth requii’cd, and the strips 
are sewn together till the requisite width is obtained. In 
weaving designs they sometimes count, but oftener the 
pattern is gauged with a notched stitjk. 

Fibre-work must not be forgotten in s])eaking of the 
handicrafts of the Mendis. The country is very rich in 
fibres, some of whicli, the bamboo palm cbieHy, the natives 
know how to convert to their own uses. In this way they 
make mats, ropes, twines, ditlcrent kinds of fishing nets, 
and most useful hammocks. In these they suspend them- 
selves, luxuriating the whole day through — smoking, 
drinlcing palm wine, hearing palavers, or imposing fines. 
They know no more liaste than eternity, and are no more 
flurried than if the world had not started yet. 

Wood -making does not flourisli to any considerable 
extent, but I could produce some interesting examples of 
the Mendi's capacity for working in iron. The smith’s 
shop is invariably outside the town, on account of the 
danger from his fire. The majority of them appear to be 
itinerants, settling only for brief periods at given places. 
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Iron is found in considerable quantities in many places 
among the hills, but the quaint little blast furnaces are 
now no longer in much requisition. The introduction of 
English iron has superseded the productions of the native 
smelter. Hoop-irons and rods, specially in the farming 
season, may be found in every caravan with its face towards 
the interior. Farm tools, clumsy needles, arrowheads, 
knives, etc., etc., are made by these smiths, in addition 
to whicli some of tliem have the gifts of the brazier 
as well. With a rough hammer, a stone for an anvil, a 
charcoal fire (certain trees charred for the jnirjjose), and a 
skilfully constructed dual bellows, they can produce some 
very commendable work. I have noticed, however, that 
they do not appear to be familiar with harderiing [)rocesses. 
Their cutlass, for instance, is a very limp and yielding 
affair ; yet there can be no question but that, in their own 
hands, it is better for the forest clearing than the best 
linglish steel. We have seen them at work side by side in 
the Mendi bush, and the best English axes made a sorry 
figure beside the native-made tools, which, beiiig tongh 
rather than hard, wer e not so readily damaged by tlic iron 
woods upon which they were used. 

A word oil clay- working will aliout complete the list of 
their handicrafts ; their talents in this direction are almost 
exclusively exercised in pot-making. Tiny range in size 
from the six-gallon dye jiots down to those which will only 
contain a pint. The smaller sizes arc used for cooking 
soup, the next for boiling cassada or rice, wliilc the next 
larger are devoted to the storage of water in the house. 
To this latt(jr use they are eminently adajited, keeping the 
water delightfully cool. They arc found in nearly every 
dwelling, with a small gourd floating on the top of the 
watei' — a convenient arrangement for. thirsty wayfarers in 
a hot country. The most curious thing aliont this clay- 
working is that they do not appear to be acquainted with 
anything tliat can he dignified by tlic name of tool. The 
clay is of a fine quality and prepared for use by beating 
with a flat stick and treading with the feet 3 having been 
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mixed to the proper consistency, it is rolled into worm- 
lengths varying in diameter according to tlie size of the 
proposed pot. The clay worms are then coiled round and 
round until the bottom is of the re(]uired size. Tlic clay 
is pressed into cohesion with the fingers, then the body of 
the vessel is slowly built up in the same way ; afterwards 
the interstices are carefully filled up within and without, 
for this purpose a small smoothing stick being used. 
Finally the surface is finished off with a wash of finest clay. 
These pots are literally built ; the Mend is do not appear 
to have any knowledge whatever of the wheel. To fit 
them for use they are slowly evaporated in a cool place, 
l)eing gradually advanced till they can bear the exposurcj to 
the tro])ical sun. What remains, after the sun has done 
its work, is completed by the ap|)lication of wood-fires ; 
they have notliing c(|uivalcnt to a kiln, and are unacquainted 
with the art of glazing. 

Rkv. W. Vivian. — Journal of Manchester Geograph ical Society^ 1896. 

l»y jjorniissinn of the Rev. W. Vivian ami of tlio Mancliester 
Geo^ra]»hicjil Society. 


West African Trade 

In considering the trade of any West Afr ican colony, 
and that of the Gold Coast in jjarticulai', it must be borne 
in mind that there arc two great obstacles to the extension 
of commerce — the want of roads and the want of harbours. 
In regard to the first, rivers «are sometimes available, but 
even in such cases the mouth is genei*ally choked by a 
thundering bar. Thus a great portion of the pi*oduce is 
bi'ought down on the heads of slaves, through bush trails 
only a few feet wide, often watched by semi-bandit chief- 
tains, who levy a heavy blackmail on all goods passing 
through their dominions, and sometimes confiscate them 
altogether. In the Gold Coast, for instance, it costs alxnit 
£10 a ton to carry rubber, which is one of the principal 
exports, a distance of GO miles to the beach ; in another 
place, Piam-Pram, oil -casks are, or were rolled 28 
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miles over swumpy earth. To convey palm-oil and 
kernels to Cape Coast Castle from the native markets, only 
10 or 15 miles away, costs as much as £2 a ton. The 
want of hai*l)ours is still more serious, for along some 1500 
miles of coast, all the way from Sierra Leone to the Niger, 
every pound of goods has to be shipped or landed through 
the fringe of bie: deers. 

II. In the Niger Country. W. Blackwood. 

By permission of Alcssrs. AY. Blackwood and Sons. 


A West African Factory 

The AVest African factory consists usually of a one- 
storied house, suri’ounded by a vei arulah or piazza, and 
standing in the midst of an enclosure. Nothing is manu- 
factured in these places; and they are, when all is said, 
shops, in which cotton-prints, rum, gin, powder, beads, and 
cheap muskets are bartered for native pi()duc(3. 

The ground flexor contains the shop and stock-in-trade ; 
the ngOTit and his clerks live jil>ove ; and the c;isks 
of palm-oil and bags of palm -kernels are stored up in 
sheds in the yard ready for shipment. There is no busy 
hum of work-people. Perhaps a native will arrive at the 
factory with a canoe full of kegs of palm oil ; lie saunters 
up to the house, has rum lavished upon him by the agent 
to create a generous spirit, and after a time, for he do(3s 
nothing in a hurry, he mentions that ho has got so much 
oil to dispose of, provided that he can get in exchange so 
many cutlasses, so much powder, and so on. Then a couple 
of Krumcn lazily roll the kegs uj) fi om the beach, gauge 
them, examine the quality of the oil, and in the course of 
an hour or so report progress to their employer the agent. 
After this a little haggling, such as the climate has left the 
trader sufficient energy to indulge in, takes place, with the 
result that the native hands over his oil at a nominal price 
per gallon, which is about half what it is really wortli, and 
gets paid in goods which are rated and exchanged at about 
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200 per cent above tlieir value ; so that, in one way and 
another, the trader makes rather a good thing out of it. 

Col. a. B. Ellis. — West African Islands. Chapman and Hall. 

By 2)erinissioii of Messrs. Chapinaii and Hall. 

For Kriinicn, see Bindloss, In the Niyer Goimtry. 


A West African Native Market 

The up-country markets interested me greatly. These 
markets, which are of weekly recurrence, are always held in 
tlie open, under large trees. At one, held under a large 
banyan, there must have been a thousand people present. It 
was not known by the people that I was going to attend this 
market, and their surprise upon seeing a wliite man suddenly 
burst upon them for the first time can be more readily imagined 
than described. The brisk trade, of which I caught a glimpse, 
immediately ceased, and I became tlic object of universal 
attention. Here is my list of objects offered for barter : 
cotton in tlie raAv state ; country cloths, made up ; clotli in 
long lengths, about five inches wide, from the loom; spun 
cotton thread wound on spindles ; blue dyed ditto in 
skeins; indigo leaves, dried, for dyeing; tobacco leaves, 
dried; palm-nuts, ])alm-oil, palm-nut oil; country-made 
iron ; clean rice, rough rice, ground nuts, cus-cus, Guinea 
corn, bananas, pumpkins, jakatu (a kind of bitter tomato), 
boiled sweet potatoes, dried okra, ciissada, fowls, dried 
flying ants, dried rats on skewers, dried fish, good country 
mats, native pottery, chiefly bowls, in large quantities ; 
a few cattle, sheep, and goats, utkI a smidl quantity of 
salt and gunpowder. 

The chief currency was iron in long strips, like a T- 
square, one strip of which I considered equal to a penny, 
and imported salt, wliich was much valued; but everything 
passed in barter. In the bush I met several native ladies, 
who were going to market with their purses under their 
arms, in the sha 2 )e of a mat contaiiiing perhaps a couple of 
dozen iron strips. Although there was a great din in the 
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market, there was no disorder of any kind, in spite of there 
being peoj)lc of many different tribes present, many of 
whom had walked in from considerable distances. 

T. J. Alldridotc. — Geograplmal Journal^ August 1894. 

By permission of T. J. AHdridge, Esq., and of tlic Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Compare tlds with Freetown market, p. 62. 

Economic Products of West Africa 

Coffee will grow well anywhere, especially in the 
clearings of the virgin forest; in f:i(3t the best in the 
world is produced in Liberia, but owing to the universal 
difficulty about labour very little is sent over-seas. 

Cotton grows wild throughout the greater portion of 
the Niger basin, and in the time of the American war a 
lai’gc quantity was shi[)ped })y way of the Gold Coast aiid 
Lagos. It is also sent home j)oriodically at present ; but 
the indolence of the negro prevents the development 
of a prosperous industry, for, as he cannot be induced 
to undertake systematic care of the bushes, the staple is 
short and brittle. The Moslems of the liiridcrland, how- 
ever, cultivate it carefully, and, weaving it in quaint but. 
ingenious handlooms, send down a beautiful fal^ric dy<id 
blue with indigo to the factories, as W(;ll as northwards 
across the desert. Almost as far as the Nile, and certainly 
ill Southern Marocco, tlie blue h*aiks and burnous of the 
semi-Arab and Moorish tril)es arc the products of crafts- 
men in Kano and Sokoto, and this “ country cloth, as it 
is called, is worth much more along the coast than any 
turned out in Manchester. 

Tliere are precious gums of many kinds, from coi>al, 
unequalled as a body for varnish, to acacia, gums, and 
frankincense, worth almost any price from 90s. to 320s. 
a cwt. These, however, do not, as a rule, come out vul the 
delta, but from the higher waters through Sierra Tjcone, or 
southwards across the Gold Coast hinderlaiid. Senegal, 
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especially, ships large quantities of precious gums obtained 
from near the source of the Niger. 

Then there are the dyes, the l)right orange-red barwood. 
worth up to £5 a ton, and the beautiful yellow-pink cam- 
wood, costing as much as £30 a ton, besides split pieces 
of ebony at about £13. All these are sought after by 
turners of delicate woodwork, but the trade is crippled 
by the negro’s distaste for labour, and timber-cutting is 
no child’s play in the tropics. There are great mahogany 
forests which lie idle through dearth of hands to work 
them, although now the Gold Coast ships this wood, 
notably from Axim. 

Indigo also grows wild in many places, in the shape of 
a woody creeper, and is largely used by the Mahommedans. 

The wonderful properties of the kola nut, which were 
well known to the Arabs 700 years ago, are just now 
beginning to be appreciated at home, and this article may 
be found every hero and there along the Niger. All these 
products of the Niger region, with many others as well — - 
such as ginger, ground-nuts, copra, gold dust, and feathers 
— arc largely exported from its upper waters vitX Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, and Senegal, or from the other 
end through the Lagos colony and the Niger Coast 
Protectorate. Before all of these, however — and prob- 
ably destined to become more valuable than the present 
staple, palm-oil — is rubber. 

IlAiioiiT) Bindf.oss. — Tn the Niger Country, W. Blackwood. 

By ])crrnif5.siou of Me.ssrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

For tlic manufactures of the hindcrland, see pp. 94-97. 

Rubber 

The kewattia, or rubber tree of West Africa, is one of 
the most beautiful trees of the forest, usually growing to 
the height of from 40 to 60 feet. Tlie supply of Freetown 
market for the most part comes from the hinderlaiids of 
Sierra Leone, and from the Futa country in the French 
protectorate further in the interior. 
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The dry period from November until May is the 
gathering season. Native crops supervene and control the 
sale of the output of their respective territories. The 
method of gathering the sap is very simple. The body of 
the tree is tapped and the juice flows until exhausted ; later 
new incisions are made. The juice is usually caught in 
cups or calabashes attached to the tree, so as to prevent 
impurities appearing in the rubber. The native, in his 
efforts to increase his stock, frequently bleeds the roots as 
well as the body of the tree : this is fatal to the tree. The 
product is known as root-rubber, and besides containing 
quantities of impurities, is very inferior to any grade of 
tree rubber and would be refused altogether by local buyers, 
in order to discourage the destruction of tlie forest, were it 
not for the sharp competition for export trade. 

Coiisular Jlcports, April 1900. — Quoted, Journal of School Geo- 
graphy y Septotiibor 1900. 

For a more graj)liic description see IJiNnr.oss, In the JSIger 
Countryj }»p. 311-323. 

Compare also Descriptive Geography oj South Amcricay pp. 105-108. 


The Oil-Palm 

The nuts grow in clusters beneath the fronds of the oil- 
palm, which, in that part of Africa lying between the 
Cameroons and Senegal, at least, only groAvs within a 
certain distance from the coast. Once the land ))econics 
drier the oil-palm disappears. In the Niger region it is 
rarely mot with more than 150 miles from the sea, while 
in Lagos the boundary is considerably less than half that 
distance. The whole fruit in ap])oarance is something 
between a pine-apple and a gigantic fir-cone with the inter- 
stices filled in ; and this outer cover contains many “nuts,’’ 
though the term is not very appropriate, for each resembles 
a yellow plum more than anything else. The skin is soft 
and silky, tinted gamboge and vermilion, and beneath it 
there lies a mass of fibre and yellow grease. The bushman 
either scrapes this away or stamps the whole affair up in a 
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foot mortar, and the pulp is boiled ; when the grease rises 
to the top it is skimmed off, and becomes the best palm oil, 
worth from .£1G to £22 a ton. Then there is still left an 
inner si i ell something like a walnut, which is cracked, and 
the two or three little black kernels it contains are flung 
into another calabash. Those kernels are shipped to Great 
Britain and the continent — the latter pi‘inci}>ally — in 
millions of tons, and in Hamburg and Antwerp are pressed 
for an oil inferior to the outer layer. The whole process is 
very simple, and yet it is not accomplished without loss 
of life, for slaves are sold to gather it, and the native 
markets where it is sold are periodically fought over. 
Marauders armed with flint-lock guns waylay the caravan 
trains bcai’ing it to the coast, and the Europeans who ship 
it home suder many things and perish of fever. 

H. Btndloss. — In the Niger Country, W. Blackwood. 

By pciiuissioii of Messrs. W. Blackwood and Suns. 


The Kola-Nut 

There is one article which far surpasses in importance 
every other article of commerce throughout the whole of 
the Western and Central Sudan. Though not found 
originally in any part of the Hausa States, there is, 
nevertheless, no village or hamlet, however small or 
remote, in which it is not constantly used. This article 
is the kola -nut. It is the product of a tree called 
Skreulia amndnala, which is found in greatest perfection 
in the country to the back of the Gold Coast colony. 
The fruit resembles a large-sized chestnut, and is encased 
in long pods, each containing four to six nuts. It grows 
like chestnuts, in bunches of three or four on the tree. 
Round the kola-Tiut there is usually a black line, some- 
times two, at which it can be divided or subdivided. The 
colour is generally brick-red, though in some countries, 
especially in the far west, there are all sorts of inter- 
mediate shades between red and white. In the country 
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of the Bambarra tribe the kola-nut plays an iTn{)ortant 
part in private and public life ; the colour in tliis case has 
a special significance ; a white kola is always a sign of 
friendship and hospitality ; proposals of marriage, accept- 
ances or refusals, defiances, dticlarations of war, etc., are 
conveyed by the sending of a nuniber of kolas of the pre- 
scribed colour. The kola from Gando, which is of a 
uniformly red colour, is the most frequently brought to 
Kano, as it keeps better than any other. The most 



minute care and attention on the part of the merchant is 
necessaiy in order that the kolas may reach the market in 
good saleable condition. They are carried for the most 
part ill Kano-made baskets, each of which contains three 
or four thousand kolas, while two of them form a donkey 
load. If treated with the utmost care, the nuts may be 
preserved fresh two or even three years ; but in order to 
secure this they must be kept constantly damp. If ex- 
posed to the air and allowed to dry, the kola opens alpng 
the black line mentioned above, wrinkles, and becomes 
as hard as wood. In this condition it has lost ninety per 

6 
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cent of its value. During the inarch the nuts are packed 
in baskets and covered with fresh gieen leaves. Every 
four or five days they ought to be repacked, in older that 
the leaves may bo renewed, and that the nuts which are 
touched with mildew may be removed. The Jargo profits 
obtainable on tlio sale of those which reach the various 
markets in good condition com{>ensate for the risk and 
trouble of their carriage. At Gando the average nut costs 
5 cowries; at Say, on the middle Niger, 70 to 80 ; at 
Sokoto, 100; at Kano, 140 or 250; at Kaka, on Lake 
Chad, 250 to 300. 

Canon C. H. Robinson. — Ilausaland. Low. 
By permission of Canon Robinson and Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

The Mouth of the Niger 

Of the great rivers that I have seen — the Irawadi, the 
Ganges, the Zambezi, the Indus, and others — none has 
ever so excited my imagination by the size and the vast 
volume of water which it bears to the ocean as the Niger. 
For over 100 miles the knowledge that the mighty 
river up which wo are travelling is but one of a score of 
the mouths of the Niger is ever present to the mind. 
These various outlets of the river extend along some 120 
miles of coast-line, and form great ocean creeks, while the 
breadth of the larger channels varies from half a mile or 
less to over a mile in breadth. Not till we arrive at Abo 
— some 100 miles from the sea — do we reach the single 
channel from which this network of streams divides. 
Here, therefore, the river widens out, and presents the 
appearance of a comparatively narrow, but illimitable lake. 
Long before this point is reached, the fantastic mangrove 
thickets have given place to dense masses of exquisite wood- 
land forest. For those who are unfamiliar with its eccen- 
tricities, the mangrove merits a passing word of descrip- 
tion. Over the impenetrable primaeval swfimps or low-lying 
lands submerged by the rising tide or the winter floods, 
the dark, silent mangrove forest keeps watch. No foot of 
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man or beast has trodden large areas of these pathless 
thickets — save perhaps some stray, homeless elephant — 
since the days of an elder creation. The mangrove trees 
themselves seem to have lost count of the vegetable pro- 
prieties, and stand, as it were, on stilts with their branches 
tucked up out of the wet and leave their gaunt roots 
exposed in mid air. On their watei- washed roots shell-lish 
are fastened, so that the Irishman\s paradox of oysters 
growing on trees is here fulfilled. 

To such a medley of unsightly tree-forms the contrast 
of the bank of forest which borders the river side when 
the mangrove swamps are past is a welcome and pleasing 
contrast. This fringe of forest is excpiisite both in 
colouring and form. In colouring, because with every tint 
of green are masses of scarlet and yellow and purple 
blossom ; in form, because, interlaced with the giant 
mahogany and cotton-trees arc the waving, ferndike fronds 
of the oil-palm, and the still more beautitVil raphia. Tlio 
earlier reaches of the Niger are therefore a panorama of 
beautiful colour, through which the mile -broad river 
flows. 

Sir F. D. Lugard. — Geographical Journal^ September 1895. 

By permission of tlio Royal Geogiapliical Society. 

Compare tliis and the following with the description of the 
Congo, pp. 187 -HO. 


Scenery of the Niger 

The delta, with its apex extending towards the north, 
has a length of about 80 miles, and presents probably as 
repulsive an aspect as any similar region on the face of 
the globe. In its southern part, where it is but in the 
first stage of becoming land, there is nothing but slimy 
mud grasped by the mangroves, which prevent its being 
washed away into the ocean. The atmosphere reeks with 
pestilential odours. 

Hardly a sound breaks the death-like stillness which 
prevails, unless it be the ear-piercing shriek of a parrot, 
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or the equally shrill bark of a monkey, while almost the 
only other sign of life to be seen is the kingfisher in rapid 
flight along the surface of the river. In this vile region 
man finds it impossilJe to live. It is only towards the 
apex of the d(dta that he can venture upon waging war 
with Nature with the slightest hope of wresting from her 
the wherewithal to live. In this latter part, indeed, Nature 
raises a rich and golden crop of palm-oil nuts ; and these 
tempt the almost fever- proof natives to brave the malaria 
and all the discomforts of an annually overflowing river. 
Hut though I depict the delta in these uninviting colours, 
it must not be supposed that tliese would be the im- 
pressions ac(juircd by the traveller steaming up the river. 
On the contrary, he would only admire the primeval 
forest, kaleidoscopic in its arrangement of foliage, though 
monotonous in colour. 

The river, shaded by its caiiopy of trees, and winding 
in shar|) silvery curves, presents to him many a pleasant 
picture, and lui miglit imagine the place an ideal Arcadia. 
Let him land, however, and only too soon would he be 
disillusioned. Tangled bush would meet liim in the face. 
This he might perhaps penetrate, but only to find himself 
surrounded by an under forest of weird aerial mangrove 
roots ; wliile at each step he would sink in slimy ooze, 
from wdiich W'ould bubble out malar ious and malodorous 
gases. Myriads of mosquitoes, disturbed in their gloomy 
resorts, would settle on him, and drive him distivicted by 
their bloodthirsty attacks. Parrots, alFi-ightcd in their 
solitary haunts, would fly away with ear-piercing shrieks ; 
and monkeys, indignant at the unwonted intrusion, would 
fill the formerly silent solitudes with their noisy clamour. 
Baffled in his attempts, and maddened by his insect 
tormentors, the adventurer would soon gladly return to 
his launch, a sadder and a wiser man. 

On leaving the delta and entering the second region, 
a brighter scene meets the eye. Instead of the narrow 
branch, which so far w^e have jFollowed, we now steam into 
the broad bosom of the undivided river. No longer con- 
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fined to a leafy tunnel, we breathe with pleasure the livcr 
breeze that daily stirs the Avater into ripples, and tempers 
the excessive heat of the sun. 

Here are arboreal growths of great size and beauty, 
and of all conceivable forms, from i)alms the most graceful 
and feathery to trees so densely foliaged that no ray of 
the sun passes through. Arranged in ever-varying groups, 
they present pictures of infinite attractiveness ; numerous 
clearings tell of a successful war wnth Nature, which hero 
with less danger and trouble yields up her fruits to the 
rude efforts of the barbarians ; villages peep cosily from 
the protecting shadow of the forest, and groups of scantily 
clothed inhabitants watch with lazy indifference our pro- 
gress up the river, pausing in their various primitive 
occupations to see if we 2>i‘opose landing. Children, 
naked as the day they were born, dive or swim, with much 
fun and splashing, near the banks, wdiile gliding along 
before us to plantations are numerous small canoes pi o- 
pelled by jmddles. In less frequented parts, the river is 
made interesting by the sight of crocodiles lying like 
stranded logs at the edge of the water, or of hij)poj)otami, 
now sunning themselves on the banks, anon, for greater 
safety, showing nothing but their heads in some deep 
back-water of the river. The many sand- banks wliich 
diversify and break up the river at this j^eriod of low 
water, are dotted Avith numerous waterfoAvl, which further 
enliven the scene by rapid flights overhead ; while far up 
in the heavens, kites and other birds of J^rcy Avheel round 
in graceful circles, watching their opportunity to sink 
earthward. 

This middle zone, 140 miles in length, is flat over the 
greater jmrt of its ai*ea, gradually, however, j)assing into 
low undulations, as it aj)proaches the interior plateau. 
Towards the south the country is flooded Avhen the Niger 
is at its highest. The soil is sandy, and not rich in fertile 
ingredients ; but from the superabundance of heat and 
moisture, plenty of food is obtained with little toil, this 
district being sj)ecially famous for its splendid yams, the 
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staple food of the region. The inhabitants are ugly and 
repulsive in the extreme — ^mostly cannibals. 

Towards tlie northern limit of this middle zone the 
country begins to undulate, rising here and there over 
100 feet above the level of the river; the trees, growing 
in less favourable conditions, rarely reach the magnifi- 
cent development which obtains further south ; altogether, 
Nature presents a stern aspect. 

These changes usher in a third zone of our river 
journey. At a distance of about 200 miles in a straight 
line from the coast the land suddenly springs into a series 
of bold j)lcturesque mountains, which form the command- 
ing outworks or escarpment of the inner low plateau 
region. Through these mountains the Niger finds its 
way by a narrow, veiitably adamantine gateway. 

Like huge pillars on either side rise isolated j)Ci^ks and 
table-topped mountains, grand in the extreme in their 
defiant barren ruggedness, though graced by pliant creeper 
and dark-foliaged shrubs. The river channel itself, as if 
to render further advance impossible, is studded Avith 
small islands and hidden rocks, round Avhich the river 
sweeps and swirls in fierce currents, as if in anger at being 
obstructed. 

Under careful pilotage this dangerous part is safely 
breastiMl, and, as the shades of evening fall rapidly over 
rocky hill and river reach, Ave breathe again, and steam 
into the lake-like expanse formed by the confluence of the 
Niger with its great eastern tributary the Benue, at the 
now well-known station of Lokoja. 

In passing through this roclty and dangerous barrier 
we leave behind us the coast regions, and enter the Central 
Sudan ; and the changes which occur, Avhether physio- 
graphical or ethnological, are striking in the extreme. 
We exchange the mangrove swamps and flat alluvial plains, 
but recently acquired from the ocean, for a plateau region 
carved by the ceaseless action of natural agents, through 
unknown aeons, into deep valleys, rugged peaks, or 
picturesque mountain ranges. Instead of the primeval 
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forest with its majestic trees, evidence of a young and 
virgin soil and congenial climate, we are now surrounded 
by more stunted and gnarled growths, indicating a drier 
climate find more arid soil. The palm-oil tree has practi- 
cally disappeared, and, for purposes of trade, is replaced 
by a tree of almost equal value, — but of different family, — 
which supplies the shea-butter of commerce. Sorghum or 
Kaffir corn, along with maize, supply the natives with their 
chief food instead of yams, while cattle, sheep and goats, 
horses and donkeys, become for the first time important 
elements in the scenes which attract our observation. 

But it is in the people themselves that the most re- 
markable differences are noticeable. The influence of 
natural environment, on the mental and physical status 
of the natives, applies here with great force. A denser 
population, in conjunction with a soil which is less pro- 
ductive, and a climate less adapted to producing luxuriant 
tropical growths, while on the other hand greatly more 
healthy and exhilarating, have combined to make the 
struggle for existence more difficult, with the consequence 
of developing a higher typo of man, mentally and bodily.^ 
We are still dealing with negroes, but how different 
they are. Behind us arc the unwashed, barbarous, nearly 
naked tribes of the coast region, with fetishism, canni- 
balism, and the gin -bottle in congenial union ; before us 
lies a people astir with religious activity and enthusiasm, 
and wonderfully far advanced in the arts and industries 
In well-governed empires, great towns have sprung up 
which ring with the stirring din of a hundred industries. 
Before the watchword of Islam and the cry, “ There is but 
one God,” fetishism and all its degraded rites have dis- 
appeared like a black fog before a healthy heaven-sent 
breeze and a blazing sun. Whatever may be said of 
Mohammedanism in its birthplace and its chief seats in 
the present day, there can be no doubt that it has a great 
living influence for good in these semi-civilised regions of 
the Central Sudan. It supplies the tie which binds a 
' Coinparo with the forest tribes of Ashanti and Benin City, pp. 63, 67. 
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hundred alien peoples together into great empires, and 
which is rapidly transforming the whole political aspect of 
Africa north of the line. 

JosKrii Thomson. — Scottish Geographical Magazine^ 1886, 
By permission of the Royal Scottish Geograx)hical Society. 


The Niger at Segu 

Just before it was dark tre took up our lodging for 
the Tu'ght at a small village, where I procured some 
victuals for myself and some corn for my horse at the 
modoi*ate price of a button, and was told that I should see 
the Niger (which the negroes call Joliba, or the great 
water) early the next day. The thoughts of seeing the 
Niger in the morning, and the troublesome buzzing of 
mosquitos, prevented me from shutting my eyes during the 
night, and I saddled my horse and was in readiness before 
daylight ; but, on account of the wild beasts, we were 
obliged to wait until the people were stirring, and the 
gates opened. This happened to be a market day at 
Segu, and the roads were everywhere filled with people 
carrying different articles to sell. We passed four large 
villages, and at eight o’clock saw the smoke over Segu. 
As we approached the town I was fortunate enough to 
overtake the fugitive Kaartans, to whose kindness I had 
been so much indebted in my journey through Bambara. 
They readily agreed to introduce mo to the king ; and we 
rode together through some marshy ground, where, as I 
was anxiously looking around for the river, one of them 
called out, “geo affilli ” (see the water), and, looking 
forwards, I saw with infinite pleasure the great object of 
my mission, the long-sought-for majestic Niger, glittering 
in the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at West- 
minster, and flowing slowly to the eastward. I hastened 
to the brink, and having drank the water, lifted up my 
fervent thanks in prayer to the great Ruler of all things 
for having thus far crowned my endeavours with success. 
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The circumstance of the Niger flowing towards the east 
and its collateral points did not, however, excite my 
surprise ; for although I had left Europe in great hesi- 
tation on this subject, and rather believed that it ran 
ill the contrary direction, I made sucli frequent inquiries 
during my progress concerning this river, and received 
from negroes of different nations such clear and decisive 
assurances that its general course was towards the rising 
sun, as scarce left any doubt in my mind. 

Mungo Paiik. — Travels in the Interim' of Africa. A. and C. Black 


The Source of the Niger 

In spite of the failure of our guides, we bad not much 
difficulty in finding the source. On reaching the valh^y 
of the stream wo turned along it in a southerly direction 
till we had .got round the head and then descended the 
ravine. The diflercnce between the ground which forms 
the river valley itself and the country outside the valley, 
which includes the Niger basin, is very mai'ked here, as 
always in this West African country. The part outside 
of the actual valley is covered with cane brake 10 feet 
high, yellow and burnt up. The moment the valley is 
reached the bush is green, the foliage abundant, and the 
trees are covered with creepers and trailers, which make 
formidable obstacles. The slopes of the Tembiko ravine 
are steep and slippery, and, as in most valleys of the 
district, the bush is so dense that sun, air, and light 
are excluded. It is easy to imagine that the immense 
quantity of decaying vegetation will not, under these cir- 
cumstances, contribute to the healthiness of the country. 
We descended the side of the ravine, cutting our way 
through bush and creepers, and, reaching the bottom, 
found a tiny stream issuing from a moss-covered rock. 

Our camp was fixed on the ground bordering the 
ravine, and nearly due west of the source. We found 
the height of our camp to be 2800 feet above sea level 
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We were disappointed not to find the elevation of the 
Niger sources greater. But in spite of the elevations not 
being very great, the country about the Niger sources is 
distinctly mountainous. Viewing it from any of the eleva- 
tions, one sees mountains in every direction. Towards 
the south, at distances of from 4 to 12 miles, are a 
number of peaks, one of which is Mount Daro. On the 
north the high columnar-shaped Kola peak (Mount Kolatc) 
is very conspicuous, whilst in the immediate neighbourhood 
arc Mount Konkonante (literally, the four heads), the Sulu 
Mountains, two conical and very conspicuous peaks, and 
Mount Kenna. The highest elevation we recorded, which 
was on the watershed near Tembi Kunda, was 3379 feet, 
and I should judge that none of the summits exceeded 
5000 feet above the sea. Tembi Kunda is the birthplace 
of three great rivers. Within a very few yards of the 
Niger source the Mantile, which runs southwards, the 
course of which has not yet been explored, rises ; and 
about half a mile to the west is the source of the Bagwe, 
which runs through British territory. 

Col. J. K. Tbotcku. — Ocographical Sc^pt. 1897. 

By permission of Col. J. K, Trotter and of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


The Central Sudan and the Hausa States 

Theword “Sudan,” which means simply the blackcountry, 
i.e, the country of the blacks, is applied by the natives 
themselves to tlie whole of the vast region south of the 
Great Sahara and north of the equator, stretching from the 
river Nile on the east to the Atlantic Ocean on the west. 
To the Hausa States, which occupy about the middle of this 
immense area, may be most correctly referred the title 
Central Sudan. The Hausa States extend, roughly speak- 
ing, from latitude 8® to 14"^ N., and from longitude 4"^ 
to 11"' E. They include an area of about half a million 
square miles. The reason why this region, the most 
populous and fertile region in all Central Africa, has been 
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so long, comparatively speaking, neglected, is that it is shut 
off from intercourse with the sea, and thus with Europeans, 
by two obstacles of more than ordinary magnitude. Of 
the two possible ways by which this territory can be 
approached, the shortest and most obvious is to ascend 
the Niger for about 300 miles, and thence proceed over- 
land ; the distance to Kano, the most important town in 
the Hausa States, being about 400 miles from the river. 
The great drawback to this route is the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the Niger delta, and the difficulty of obtaining any 
satisfactory transport through it. Moreover, it is only 
within the lifetime of men still living that this route has 
been rendered possible at all, by the discovery of the 
mouth of the Niger. 

The other possible way in which Hausaland may be 
reached from the sea is by crossing the Great Sahara from 
the Mediterranean, the distance to Kano by this route 
being about 1800 miles, a considerable portion of which is 
across an almost waterless desert. 

The Hausa-speaking population has been estimated by 
travellers at about 15,000,000, and though such an estimate 
must necessarily be extremely rough, we saw no reason for 
suggesting any great change by way either of addition or 
subtraction. Every day, as a rule, we passed two or 
more villages of considerable size, and about every 50 
miles we came across a town containing from 10,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants. The political capital of the whole 
country is Sokoto, situated in the north-western corner of 
Hausaland, a large portion of the irdiabitants of which are 
not Hausas but Fulahs. The commercial capital, and by 
far the most important town, is Kano. 

Canon C. H, Robinson. — Geographical Journal^ September 1896. 

Ry periiiission of Canon Robinson and of the Royal Cicographical 
Society, 
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The Hausas 

The Hansa native is perfectly black, but he does not 
possess such thick lips or such curly hair as we are 
accustomed to associate with the ordinary negro. He is 
naturally a trader rather than a soldier, but when trained, 
as he fre(]uently has been down on the coast, by English 
officers, he is more than a match for any other native. It 
is hard for any one who has not actually seen Hausa 
porters to believe the weights which they are accustomed to 
carry. If you ask a IJausa why his people are so strong, 
he will tell you that it is because of the different food 
which he eats. The tribes in the Niger delta, and near 
the sea-coast, live for the most part on yams and bananas, 
which are produced with the minimum amount of labour. 
The Ilausas live almost entirely on Guinea corn. Gniriea 
corn is a species of millet, and has a very minute and 
hard, red grain. This is ground up by the natives, and, 
mixed with water, makes a sort of porridge, which lias, 
however, a most disagreeable, sour taste. 

If it be true that the Hausa-s peaking population of the 
interior numbers at least five millions, or, to put it in another 
way, that one out of every three hundred people now living 
in the world is a Hausa-speaking slave, slave-raiding and 
the traffic in slaves, to wliich it ministers, is the great over- 
shadowing evil of the Sudan. There is no tract of equal 
size in Africa, or indeed in the world, where the slave trade 
is at the present moment flourishing to so great an extent 
or so entirely unchecked by any European influence. 

The great majority of the slaves in Hausaland are 
obtained, not from foreign or outside sources, but from 
villages or towns the inhabitants of which are of the same 
tribe and race as their captors. The practical result of this is 
that the country is subject to nearly all the evils of a per- 
petual civil war. There is no real security for life or property 
anywhere. At any moment the king, in whose territory 
any town or village lies, may receive a message from the 
king to whom he is himself tributary, ordering him to send 
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at once a given number of slaves on pain of having his own 
town raided. He thereupon selects some place in his owti 
territory, and without perhaps the shadow of an excuse 
proceeds to attack ajid carry oil* its inhal)itants as slaves. 

Slaves are used in tlie country for two distinct purposes ; 
first, as currency where any large amount is involved ; and, 
secondly, as carriers. No solution of the problem will be 
permanently satisfactory which does not take account of, 
and endeavour to sui)ply in some more convenient way, 
these two needs. Of the tribute payable by all the Hausa 
States to Sokoto, at least three-(piarters is pai<l in slaves, 
the total annual number being many thousands, probably 
even tens of thousands. 

Canon C. H. Rouinsun. — Ocograj>hkal Journal^ Si'pteinbcr 1896. 

By permission of Canon Robinson and of the Royal Ceograpliical 
Society. 

For an account of tin; agriculture and other occupations of the 
Haiisas, Sim:*, Mr. Wallack’s account in the (Jcagraphical 
Journal^ Sc])tcinber 1896, pp. 212-214. 


Commercial Centres of the Eastern and 
Central Sudan 

{a) Bida 

Bida is a striking place to find in Centi'al Africa, and 
makes all the more impression on one after one has arrived 
at it from the delta of the Niger, where the natives are of 
the lowest order of civilisation, with instincts tending to 
cannibalism. It is situated on slightly rising gr*ound, and 
watered by two streams, one of which rises only a short 
way from the walls ; these join in the southern por tion of 
the town, and flow through a beautifully green valley to 
the east. A strong wall, 10 feet higli, made of red clay, 
and crenellated with ditch in front, extends round the 
town, broken down in a few places, and from where wo 
first saw it there appeared to be a mass of lofty thatched 
houses and high walls, forming enclosures, which, inter- 
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mingled with fine trees, extended to the north as far as 
the eye could rc^ach. The entrance to the Emir’s palace is 
covered with a dome made of bamboos resting on thick 
walls, and supixvrted at the bottom by short, carved wooden 
pillars. Some tame ostriches and a deer were the sole 
occupants left in the big outer enclosure. Bida is an 
interesting place, with its schools and institutions, and 
a great many books and boards with Arabic writing. 
There are numerous dye-pits in the town, and indigo 
forms a valuable article of commerce. The people are 
great workers in leather, and make very good saddles, 
scabbards, and slippers ; they are also workers in glass. 

The governor left Bida to meet a large body of traders 
at the Zongo camp, not far from the walls of the town. A 
curious assemblage they were, collected from all parts of 
the liaiisa States and the Sokoto empire. Some came from 
Kano, and others from Kuka on Lake Chad, the inland sea 
in this western half of Africa, where the valuable blocks of 
potash are found. There were even traders from Tripoli, 
on the Mediterrafiean, distinguishable from the others by 
their spotless white garments and red fezes ; and amongst 
them stood the inevitable Arab, light coloured and with 
flowing black beard, the very picture of a slave trader. 
They were told that they could in future use the shorter 
route, by Kano, Zaria, and Kcffi, to Lokoja, instead of 
coming to Bida, where they would bo able to dispose of 
their goods on the Niger, and would not bo taxed in any 
way. The importance of this trade question and the open- 
ing up of the Niger territories will be understood when it 
is realised that at present most of the European goods 
come across the great Sahara into the Hausa States from 
the north, several thousands of camel loads of goods coming 
annually into Kano from that direction, besides quantities 
of salt, which is in great demand, as it is found nowhere in 
Hausaland. Camels come as far south as Bida. 

Col. S. Yandelkuk. — GeograplUail Journal^ October 1897. 

I3y permission of the Royal Geogi-apliical Society. 
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(b) Kano 

The mjirket of Kano is, indeed, tlie most important in 
the whole of tropical Africa, and its manufactures are to 
bo met with from the Gulf of Guinea on the south to the 
Meditorranean on the north, and from (Jie Atlantic on the 
west to the Nile or even the lied Sea on tlie east. Any 
one who will take the trouble to ask for it will find no 
difficulty in purchasing Kano-made cloth at towns on the 
coast as widely separated from one another as Alexandria, 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Lagos. The market-])lace of Kano is 
probably the largest in the world. It is the great meeting- 
place of traders from almost all parts of Africa north of the 
equator and west of the Nile valley. The Tuareg of the desert 
comes in touch here with the natives of Adamawa and the 
south ; the Arab merchant meets here with traders from Lake 
Chad on the one side, and the Niger or even the Aflantic sea- 
board on the other. Here, too, are to be seen Mussulman 
pilgrims from far and near, on their way to and from Mekka. 
The walls of the town, which are kept in very hiir repair, 
are 15 miles in circumference and arc entered by thirteen 
gates. The principal occupation of its inhabitants consists 
of the weaving of cloth from native-grown cotton, and in 
manufacturing it into garments of various kinds. Kano 
clothes far more than half the population of the Central 
Sudan. The greater part of this cloth is dyed blue, the 
native indigo, which grows wild all over the country, being 
used for this purpose. The most important article of com- 
merce in the Kano market, on the supply of which the 
prosperity of the town to a largo degree depends, is the 
kola-nut. 

Canon C. H. Robinson. — Geographiml Journal^ Seplcinber 1896. 

By permission of Canon Robinson and of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

For the kola-nut see p. 80. 
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(c) Timbuktu 

The great feature which distinguishes the market of 
TiiuVaiktu from tluit of Kano is the fact that Timbuktu is 
not at all a inaiiufaetiiring town, while the emporium of 
liaiisa fully deserves to be classed as such. Almost the 
wliole life of the city is based u[)oii foreign commerce, 
which, owing to the great northerly bend of the Niger, 
finds lu;re t he most favoured spots for intercourse, while at 
the same time that splendid river enables the inhabitants 
to supply all their wants from without; for native corn is 
not raised here in sufficient quantities to feed even a very 
small proporti(3n of the population, and almost all the 
victuals are imported by water-carriage from Sansandig and 
the neighbo urhood. 

The only itiajiufactures carried on in the city, as far as 
fell uiuler niy observation, are confined to the art of the 
blacksmitli, and to a little leather work. Some of these 
articles, such as provision or luggage bags, cushions, small 
leather pouches for tobacco, and gum cloths, especially the 
leather bags, are very neat, l)ut even these are mostly 
manufacturc^d l>y the Tuareg, and especially the females, 
so that the industiy of the city is hardly of any account. 

It was formerly supposed that Timbuktu was dis- 
tinguished on account of its weaving, and that the export 
of dyed shirts from hence was considerable ; but I have 
already had an opportunity of showing that this was 
entirely a mistake, almost the whole clothing of the natives 
themselves, especially that of the wealthier classes, being 
imported either from Kano or from Sansandig, besides the 
calico imported from England. The export of the produce 
of Kano, especially by way of Araw^an, extends to the very 
border of the Atlantic, where it comes in contact with 
the considerable import of Malabar cloth by way of St. 
Louis, on the Senegal, while the dyed shirts from 
Sansandig, which, as far as I had an op[)ortunity of ob- 
serving, seem to be made of foreign or English calico, and 
not of native cotton, do not appear to be exported to a 
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greater distance. These shirts are generally distinguished 
by their rich ornament of coloured silk, and look very 
pretty ; and I am sorry that 1 was obliged to give away, 
as a present, a specimen which I intended to bring liome 
with me. The people of Timbuktu are very experienced 
in the art of adorning their clothing with a fine stitching 
of silk, but this is done on a very small scale, and even 
these shirts are only used at home. 

There is, however, a very considerable degree of industry 
exercised by the natives of some of the iieigh])Ouring 
districts, who produce very excellent woollen blankets and 
carpets of various colours, which form a most extensive 
article of consumption Avith the natives. 

The foreign commerce has especially three great high- 
roads — that along the river from the south-Avest (for loAver 
down the river there is at present scarcely any commerce 
at all), which comprises the trade proceeding from various 
points ; and two roads from the north — that from Marocco 
on the one hand, and that from Ghadames on the other. 
In all this commerce, gold forms the chief staple, although 
the whole amount of the precious metal exported from this 
city appears to be exceedingly small, if compared with a 
European standard. 

The next article that forms one of the chief staples in 
Timbuktu, and in some resjAects even more so than gold, is 
salt, which, together Avith gold, formed articles of exchange 
all along the Niger country from the most ancient times. 
The trade in salt, on a large scale, as far as regards 
Timbuktu, is entirely carrie<l on by means of the turkedi, or 
the cloth for female apparel, manufactured in Kano. 

The guro or kola- nut, which constitutes one of 
the great luxuries of Negroland, is also a most im- 
portant article of trade. Possessing this, the natives do 
not feel the Avant of coffee, Avhich they might so easily 
cultivate to any extent, the coffee jAhint seeming to be in- 
digenous in many parts of Negroland. 

The chief produce brought to the market of Timbuktu 
consists of rice and negro corn, but I am quite unable 

7 
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to state the quantities imported. Besides these articles, 
one of the chief products is vegetable butter, which, 
besides being ciuploycd for lighting the dwellings, 
is used most extensively in cookery as a substitute for 
animal butter, at least l)y the poorer clnss of the in- 
hal)itants. Smaller articles, such as pepper, ginger, which 
is consumed in very great quantities, and sundry other 
articles, are imported. A small quantity of cotton is also 
brought into the market, 

IT. BAin n. — Travcla from. TimhuJetn and the Sudan. Ward, Lo(;l^, 
and Co. Ltd. 

For tho most juoorit account of Tiinbulvtn, sco F. Diriiois, 
Timhukin. the Mifsterious (ncinoiuann), cliapters x.-xii., and 
for its commercial importance, ibid., ])p. 200-274. 


Lake Chad 

It was near the village of Arege that I ha<l my first 
view of L‘ii\\e Chad. At this point the lake was fringed 
with reeds, but openings permitted a clear view of tho 
open water gleaming in tlie sunlight, and enlivened by a 
large number of birds. Above high-water mark the ground 
was cultivated with cotton, a little of which is generally 
seen in similar situations. Farthei’ south the road skirts 
the etlgc of the open water with no reed-barrier, and wc 
observed a considerable swell, wliicli indicated a certain 
depth. The water is fresh and good to drink, and enlivened 
by a large number of birds. Above high- water mark, 
round the whole north-west and north of liake Chad, 
there is a continuous chain of gently sloping sand-hills 
covered with bush, and forming the virtual shores of the 
lake. The ground is everyAvlierc strewn with the remains 
of liuge fish, and the whitened bones of hippopotami, 
crocodiles, and elephants. Came simply swarms, and on 
one occasion the troops of antelopes occupied more than ten 
minutes in galloping past our encampment. Giraffes, lions, 
atid rhinoceros arc also abundant. On the west side we 
had seen some canoes of the Chad islanders, the Buduma. 
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These canoes are made of bundles of reeds tied closely 
together, and, though heavy, are unsinkable, albeit the 
crew are practically seated in the water. Tlic form is tluit 
of an ordinary undecked boat, with an elevated prow 
The Buduma are thorough-going banditti. 

M. F. ¥o\iK¥.K\5,~~Gcograx>hical Journal^ February 1901. 

Ey permission of the Koyal Goograpliical Society. 


The Ascent of Oameroons Peak^ 

For a little way after leaving the native village we 
traversed plantations of bananas and edible arums, then we 
plunged into the dark forest. The faintly -indicated track 
ran chiefly along ridges of rock, with a I'avine on cither 
side, and often we had to walk for yards along the slippery 
trunks of fallen trees, these sometimes bridging abysses of 
vegetation where, in the case of a fall, one might sink far 
out of sight before reaching firm ground. 

The wild flowers were beautiful almost beyond 
description, especially the orchids, which were dis- 
played with a variety and profuseness rare to Afr’ica, 
where this strange and lovely grouj) is but poorly repre- 
sented as a rule. There was one si)eeies with huge lieads 
of mauve purple-centred flowers. It grew in the forest 
glades Mn‘th a luxuriance rivalling the wild hyacinths in 
Fiiiglish woods, and through all the vistas one caught the 
stream of tender mauve, ])eacli-liko colour meandering 
beneath the soft green verdure of the ferns and lyco|)o- 
diums. Anotlicr orchid grew in masses on the sodden tree- 
trunks, and its sprays of flowers were white and orange. 
There were other orcliids — white, white and green, purple, 
and flesh-colour — new to me and nameless. For the space 
of our ascent, bet\veen four and five thorisand feet altitude, 
we were certainly in orchid-land. 

When the show of orchids lessened, the tree - ferns 

^ The name Cimim'oons is an Kiiglish corruption of tire Portngucser 
word Camaroes, shrimps or prawns, and was applied to the estuary on 
account of the abundance of these little crustaceans. 
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appeared on the scene and added another element of 
beauty to the exquisite glimpses of forest-glades which 
every turn and twist of the path revealed. In one place 
we passed for a hundred yards through a natural avenue 
of tree-ferns. Other ferns, though not arboreal, attained 
a considerable height above the ground owing to tlie 
immense size of their fronds, some of them being six feet 
in length. The trunks of nearly all the trees were thickly 
clothed with a rich mantle of ferns, often resembling 
a drapery of green lace. The ground was covered with a 
dense carpet of delicate lycopodium and orange-tinted moss, 
from which spongy surface little scarlet fungi gleamed in 
sheltered places. The prevailing flowers were white, 
cream-coloured, and pink balsams, blush-tinted, yellow- 
centred begonias, and mauve and white labiates ; also a 
strange-looking liliaceous plant, with red, wax-like, tubular 
blossoms, seemingly allied to the well-known “Golden 
Rod ” of our gardens. 

Hereabout the forest scenery had reached the climax of 
its beauty. Handsome turacos hopped and flitted among 
the foliage of the loftiest and most umbrageous trees, feeding 
in a desultory manner on the ripened fruits. The particular 
species found in these forests is coloured thus : Body — grass- 
green ; beak — yellow; ridge of headcrest — crimson ; wings 
— purple, with scarlet pinions ; and the long tail a deep rich 
blue. It thus presented an epitome of the prevailing colours 
of the forest scenery — the tender green of the foliage, the 
purple-blue shadows of the forest depths, and the yellow 
and red of the young leaf-shoots and the blossoming trees. 

Above 5000 feet the temperature was sensibly lower, 
and we found ourselves in heavy mists. As we continued 
to ascend, the forest trees exhibited increasing quantities of 
orchilla lichen (“ old man’s beard ”) hanging in frosty- 
looking festoons from their trunks and branches ; and 
brambles, nettles, clematis, geraniums, forget-me-nots, and 
other plants of the temperate zones, made their appearance. 

At about 7000 feet altitude we emerged from the forest 
on to the rolling grassy downs, dotted here and there 
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with patches of woodland, and occasionally sprinkled with 
huge isolated boulders of rock, or furrowed with the half- 
concealed corrugations of a lava flow. ITero forms of 
life entirely strange to the tropical fauna and flora of 
the lower country made their appearance. Stone-chats, 
wheatears, larks, and buntings flitted, chirped, and sang 
about the lichen-covered rocks and the stretches of fragrant 
heather. Clove, dandelions, sow-thistles, campanulas, and 
hemlocks grew amid the wiry grass at the path's side. 
Against the sky-line rose the bold outlines of the broken- 
down craters ; while the billowy sea of undulating forest 
land lying on the upper sloj)es of the mountain side was 
partially concealed and severed from our surrounding 
scenery by the long wreaths of white mist, which were 
really lazy clouds reposing on the tree-tops. 

After some seven hours’ walking from Mapanja, we left 
the open grass country, and entiircd a dense and somewhat 
majestic forest, which was an outlying tongue of the woods 
below, that, owing to favourable conditions of soil, had 
penetrated higher up the mountain side. Soon after 
penetrating this woodland we heard the trickle of running 
water, and, farther on, the path was crossed by a tiny 
stream. Then, in a cleared space under trees of great 
girth and spreading branches, wo saw a small tumbled- 
down shanty, the last remains of tlie former encampment 
of some Swedish travellers [Mann’s Spring]. 

When we had sufficiently explored the vicinity of 
“ Mann’s Spring,” wo began to move nearer towarrls our 
goal, the culminating peak of the ridge, and for this 
purpose transferred our camp to a place known as 
“Hunter’s Hut.” This was a small shanty of sticks and 
grass, a night shelter for the native hunters who crossed 
the mountains on trading excursions, or for an antelope 
hunt. The walk to Hunter’s Hut was of a most interest- 
ing character, and the general aspect of the scenery called 
to mind the Scottish hills rather than African volcanoes. 
The fresh, crisp air, the misty sunshine, the grassy downs, 
the heather-clad hills, were strangely like the Highlands. 
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Yet when one looked downwards towards the south, there 
was Equatorial Africa spread in a living map at one’s feet. 

Hunter’s Hut, our new encampment, was situated at 
some 8300 feet in altitude, in a narrow peninsula of forest 
pushed U 2 > the mountain side. A nearly dry ravine ran 
through the little settlement, half choked up with ferns 
and crco 2 )ors. Some rain-water, collected in j)ools amid the 
stones, supjdied us with that necessary element. This 
gi-eat ditcli was crossed in several places by natural bridges 
of fallen trees, some of them beautifully fringed with ferns 
and violets. 

Having well provisioned my setthmicnt, I began to 
make a start for the ascent of the high peak, the loftiest 
summit of the chain. We left Hunter’s Hut at eight in 
the morning, and reached my inttmded campingq>lace (at 
an altitude of 10,500 feet) by eleven. During the whole 
climb (which was very arduous, as wo had to cross some 
fields of lava and scoria)) it rained incessantly. l>y noon 
the sun had dissi|)ated all the clouds and shone out warmly. 
Then, in a moment, as if some giant’s hand had rent the 
veil cloud asunder, the mighty peak I was desirous to ascend 
ap{)eared befoi'o me with startling nearness and distinctness. 
I never encouiitered any mountain yet which could vie with 
the High Peak of the Cameroons, in unusual beauty of local 
colouring. Beginning wuth the central and highest peak of 
the triple crater, its left-hand slope at the top of tlie ridge 
had a strip of vivid Indian red, formed, in reality, b}^ a layer 
of brick-red clinkers; then below this came a band of bri g'lt 
yellow moss ; this was succeeded l)y a large, irregular 
piece of imrjdish mauve — fine cinders — quite uniform in 
tint. On tlie right-hand side of the middle crater, the 
IH-evailing colour was greenish grey grass, dotted here and 
there with patches of gold and purple. The actual peak of 
the summit was pur])lish red, with a very thin gold (^dge. 
The lower i)ortions of the middle crater near its base 
were bright green, streaked with greeiiish grey where the 
long grass or the genista bushes 2)redoniinated over the 
tender herbage. The crust of the crater lying to tlie 
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figlit of the loftier central peak was a greenisli grey in 
colour, streaked with red, while the crater rising on the 
left hand was puiplish black in its peaks and u[3per rim, 
and a clear slaty-blue round its base, with a few green 
streaks down its furrowed sides. The minor subsidiary 
craters, lying apart from the main peak, were uniformly 
clad in brownish green, and therefore ollcred a comphUe 
contrast to the vivid tiiits of the triple-crowned summit. 

With the grand peak rising before me, l)r ightly coloured 
by the afternoon sun, I hurried on towards my goal, 
traversing a series of grassy undulations with ease, but 
soon hindered in my progress by having to cross a wide 
extent of grey scoike. When I had scrambled over the 
narrowest portion of the cinder -beds, I found myself 
walking the sides or round the base of a large grou}) of 
cratci'S, and my progress was even more impeded than it 
had been among the loose scoike, for I had to wade 
through a dense mass of closely-growifig clumps of bushy 
tussocky grass, which comidetcly concealed the soil, and 
was at least two feet in depth. 

At last I struggled out of the rank herbage on to a 
clear ridge, on which large shrul)s of genista iuid an 
arboreal heatli were growing. Ibu'o the ground was 
covered Avith the finest black cinders, looking just like 
coal-dust, ])ut for their bluer colour and larger particles. 
Here the walking Avas pleasant and firm. I was noAv at 
the actual l)asc of the High Peak. 

From the summit I had a view which, in magnificence 
and extent, can hardly be paralleled in the world. The 
sun Avas just setting, and his rays bathed all the vast 
expanse of earth, sea, and sky in a tender rosy mist, 
while the mossy slopes of the mountain side Avere tui’iied 
to a refulgent gold. 

Sir II. H. Scottish Georjraphical Magazwc^ Oct. 1888, 

r>y poriiiissioii of Sir H. II. Johii.ston and of the Royal Scottish 
Oeograj>liical Society. 

This niiicle is condensed from a longer de.scription. It is an 
excellent illustration of the succession of zones of vogelatioa 
on a lofty mountain. 



IV.- BRITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE GREAT 
LAKES OF THE NILE BASIN 

Across British Somaliland 

IlKliBiaiA was selected as our starting Bcrbera 

town consists of two portions about a mile apart. It is 
situated upon the coast, and built upon the low-lying coral- 
sand desert which fringes the coast everywhere here, and 
which has evidently com])aratively recently risen above the 
seadevol. A spit of sand juts out into the sea and encloses 
a shallow ])ay, which forms a fairly good harbour. 

Our way at fir*st led over the belt of stony, sandy desert 
which fringes the coast for some ten or twelve miles inland 
— our course was S.-W. Not a blade of grass or bush was 
to be seen while going over this, but, when these ten or 
twelve miles wei’C traversed, stunted mimosa and other 
thorny shrubs began to appear, and gradually became 
numerous ; odd tufts of grass could be seen ; anteloi)es 
bounded oil* out of the way and out of gunshot. Ground 
squirrels, gerboas, and hy raxes were caught sight of, and 
the birds were represented by the sand-coloured desert 
lark and odd vultures. The jackal, so hated by the 
Somalis, was also seen sneaking aAvay under the bushes. 

All this time the ground was rising, though imper- 
ceptibly, and before the second day was over we got into 
more rocky, stony country, the rocks being composed 
of handsome salmon-coloured and other granites, syenites, 
quartzites, and schists. Here the vegetation became more 
varied ; more bushes and odd trees, all of thorny varieties 
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of acacias,, cacti with peculiar sooty, ball -like flowers of 
cricket- ball size, varieties of aloes, and other kinds of 
plants, gradually became more numerous ; and with the 
vegetation more birds, such as wheatears, weaver-birds, and 
others. Dry beds of watercourses had to be crossed, and 
the ground alternated with rocks and loose, sharp cornered 
gravel very frequently. 

livery now and then we wxmld meet native caravans 
with camels laden with the household utensils and the huts 
of the men, women, and children, who were on their way 
to the coast for the rice and dates which liold so large 
a place in their daily regimen. Cows, sheep, and goats 
were b(dng driven along with them, and were to be 
disposed of for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
money for the purchases they wished to etlect. 

On the way we camped at Hamas, a place at the base 
of some flat, basalt - topped hills. During the day we 
passed a place called Addi Adeya. For Somaliland, 
this is a place for luxuriance of vegetation ; trees of 
more variety, including palms, were scattered about the 
banks of the dry river-beds, in the sand of wliich, by dig- 
ging holes, water could be obtained. Tliere was much 
grass in patches under the bushes and tribes. This, togiitlior 
, with the bushes themselves, gave pasture to the large flocks 
of sheep and goats, which, with their attendants, and with 
some cattle and camels, were covering the ground. This 
place, having so much pasture, is often i-esorted to by these 
wandering people, and has suggested its name, Addi Adeya, 
which means white with flocks.” Here we had already 
arrived at the elevation of 2700 feet above sea-level, and 
the nights were comparatively cool. 

When wo got as far as Gelele, wo caught sight of the 
Nasha Ilabala hills. These are a landmark, for they can 
be seen for a great distance all round, and are near 
Hargaisa. The country about here is very much sprinkled 
with the extraordinary obelisk-liko white -ant or termite 
heaps. These take all sorts of fantastic shapes, but hero 
they always have a columnar shape, which is quite 
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different to that seen some three weeks later near the 
Hawash Kiver in Abyssinia, yet in similar country. They 
assume that shape because the termites attack tlie trunks 
of trees in order to devour the wood. They do this by 
enveloping the trunk of the tree in a clay mass to a 
considerable hciglit. In the course of time the tree is 
killed and devoured — in fact disappears, but the columnar 
ant-heap remains. In the Hawash valley tlie heaps take 
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more the shape of steep sided mounds, of from three to 
five feet high. This shape appears to come about because 
the ants there attack a bush wJiich they gradually envelop 
with clay in a similar manner. 

Hargaisa, a more populous part of the country, is a 
more or less level plain, wliich appears to have been a large 
lake in times gone by. This lake has been silted up in 
tlie course of time. It is entirely composed of alluvium, to 
what depth it would bo difficult to say ; but that it is 
considerable is seen in the sections which the torrential rains 
have cut through it, in the form of deep, steep-sided water- 
courses and river beds. These arc sometimes from 30 to 
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50 feet in depth, and for the most part have perpendicularly 
precipitous sides. From Hargaisa we crossed the Meran 
prairie, sometimes called the Bund, to Jigjiga. The 
prairie is an almost level stretch of treeless coarse grass- 
land, 5370 feet above the sea, and very dili'erent to the 
country we had come through sinc(i heaving Hargaisa. 
This had been arid and stony ; the ground was covered 
with sandy soil and thorny acacias, cedars, and other trees, 
with aloes ; many other plants and grass clothed the 
surface and formed a more or less continuous open l)ush. 
Jigjiga is a station u})on a small river which forms the 
boundary line between British and AbyssiniaTi territory. 

Du. R. KoE'i'i’M’rz. — Journal of the Manchester (Jcoijrajthieal 
Society y 1900. 

By permission of the Manr.liestcr Gcogra pineal Society. 


The Galla Country 

The country of the Gallas we had gone through so 
far was very thinly populated, though from the number of 
deserted villages we had passed there must formerly have 
been many inhabitants. Until you got well up into the 
mountainous region it is dry like SomalilaTid, and suitable 
only for grazing purposes. Towards the north it app(^arcd 
to consist of a series of high plateaus and mountain 
peaks, rising one above the other, while to the south a 
great extent of low-lying bushy country, containing otdy 
a few isolated, outstanding eminences, rising to varying 
heights of from 1000 to 3000 feet, spread out far below. 

Our next march took us through a very difrerent 
sort of country from that to which we had been accus- 
tomed. Here and there would be o])en ])lains covered 
with fine green grass up to one's knee, and dotted with 
trees resembling our apple-trees. But we experienced the 
greatest change when we descended into a broad and lovely 
valley, and camped by some springs of good, clear water, 
called Gorgora. Here the vegetation was most luxurious 
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and the variety of trees and shrubs infinite. What a 
delightful transfoi'niation in nature it was for us. The 
light, beautiful green of the foliage, and the balmy and 
moist atmosphere reminded me forcibly of spring-time in 
my own country, only the variety of the flora and fauna 
was distinctl}^' African. Giant sycamores, pine-trees, and 
euphorbias spread out tlieir limbs over veritable flower- 
beds. Fuchsias, sweet-peas, and countless other plants 
seemed to be trying to crush each other out. Gaily- 
plumaged birds sang lustily or flitted hither and thither, 
seeking to devour some passing biitterlly. All about 
were fresh elephant-tracks, as well as the sj)Oor of a few 
lions and hyenas. 

Dll. A. DoNAiiDsoN SMi rif . — Through Unknown African Countries, 
E. Arnold. 

liy permission of Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Seo also Dii. A. DoNALDSori Smith. — “Expedition through 
Somaliland.” Geographical Journal^ August 1896. 


The Somalis 

The political institutions of the Somalis are few 
and simpile. '^I'he Koran is their law, civil and com- 
mercial, and regulates their social relations. Each tribe is 
indejiendent of the others. A few of the larger tribes have 
sultans; the smaller tribes and subdivisions have each their 
ugaz, or agal — that is, headman. The affairs of the tribe and 
the orbit of its circulation are arranged, by general debate 
and agreement, by all the men of the tribe. Their social 
life and economy is equally simple. During the intervals 
of peace the pasturing of the camels and flocks is their sole 
occupation. Save the duty of protecting these from 
looting, the chief work falls upon the women and children, 
whilst the men sit under the trees, with only one subject for 
thought, conversation and song — that of looting, and their 
own exploits, retrospective and prospective. The karia^ or 
Somali village, is as easily moved as a camp of tents. 
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Their huts — gurgi — are simply bent boughs covered with 
skins and mats. The mats are made of grass and bark, 
and form the covering or saddle of the baggage camels 
when loaded. All that pertains to the making, removal, or 
putting up of the gurgi is the care of the women. You may 
often see them standing under the trees, with a long strip 
of bark going in at one corner of the mouth to be chewed, 
and coming out at the other in fibre ready for plaiting. 
When a site for the hiria is selected the women place 
the huts in a semicircle, whilst the men cut the thorn 
for the zeriha. The inner circle of the zeriha is made 
into pens with thorn fences for the live stock. The food of 
the Somalis is meat alone, almost always mutton and goat. 
On great occasions they indulge in camel. Their drink 
is milk, usually camels^, occasionally cows’, though they 
never cat beef. Milk is often the sole diet of a Somali 
for montlis together. 

A, E. Pease. — Scottish Geogra/phical Magazine^ Feb. 1898. 

By })onni8sioii of A. K. Pease, Esq., and of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. 


The Gallas of British East Africa 

All tribes of this part of Africa may be divided into 
two classes, pastoral and agricultural. Pastoral tribes, 
from the fact of their having to follow the pasture 
necessary to graze their Hocks, are more or less nomadic. 
Agricultural tribes, on the other hand, always inhabit a 
fixed location. Ihistoral tribes, whenever they become 
degenerate, or in any way worsted in the struggle for 
existence, take upon themselves the habits of an agri- 
cultural tribe ; the converse is never the case. The Wapo- 
komo are essentially an agricultural tribe. They inhabit 
the river on both sides, and are never found living far 
away from the immediate vicinity of its banks. They 
belong to the Bantu race. Living on the river for genera- 
tions, the people have made it their highroad, all their 
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internal coinmuni cation being c;irric(l on by means of 
canoes. Nearly every family in every village possesses one 
or more canoes. These canoes, which are often 30 or 40 
feet in length, and seldom more than 2 feet in width, are 
very skilfully made, being hollowed out of the solid 
trunk of a tree by means of very primitive tools. 

The Tana (.} alias are an example of a pastoral tribe, 
worsted in their struggles with their enemies, abandoning 
pastoral nomadic life, and taking up quieter agricultural 
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pursuits. They are a branch of the great Gal la tribes 
situated in the south of Abyssinia. The male members of 
the tribe on their decease are buried close to the cattle 
sheds ; this is a relic of their old j)astoral days, their love 
of cattle being still intense. The Korokoro G alias will 
often travel away to the mouth of the Tana to buy cattle, 
and should they survive the risks of the journey the cattle 
are usually carried off by the Somalis before many months 
have elapsed. Many of the Gallas are capital hunters, and 
at the i^roper seasons they will go right out into the steppe 
land and camp at a couple of days’ distance from the river, 
obtaining water by digging in the sand of a dry torrent 
bed. They have at these camps a large breed of roughly 
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triiiried dogs, wliicli they use to bring an animal to bay, 
thus enabling the hunter to run in and spear it. They are 
very successful in obtaining giniffes by this method. 

0. W. HonLKY . — Gcoiiraphiail Joiirria^^ August 1894. 
l>y periuissioii ot tlic Royal Gciograpliical Society. 

See also KoF'yn’Lir/. — “A Journey through Abyssinia to the Nile,’' 
Geographical Journal, JMarcli 1900; and “Journey tliroiigli 
Somaliland,” Scotiisli Geographical Magazine, August 1900. 


General Configuration of British East Africa 

The land rises continuously in elevation almost from 
the sea-shore. Crossing a small range of hills, some 15 
miles inland, we enter a country which we will call the 
second zone. The soil is fairly gootl, but arid and parched, 
for there is little herbage to retain moisture, and very few 
streams. It is at present unfertile, covered with scrub, and 
badly watered. Some hundred miles or so fiom the coast 
we come on to the Highlands which form the bulk of 
British East Africa. Tliere is a rapid rise to 5000 feet; 
the greater part of Kikuyu is 7500, and at the Man 
escarpment reaches a height of 8000 to 10,000 feet.^ This 
lofty plateau extends from Lake Baringo to the borders 
of the German spliere. Beyond this (the Man or Nandi) 
plateau, proceeding still inland, there is a sudden drop to 
the Central Lake District. All this lake country maintains 
an average height of some 4000 feet. The deepest rift 
which extends through the heart of the continent is on the 
further side — west — of the Lake District. Beginning with 
Lake Nyasa (only 1700 feet), it is interrupt(‘d by a plateau 
of some 150 miles, and then extends along Tanganyika. 
Again the rift is broken north of Tanganyika, but is 
resumed in the Sendiki valley, the Albert Lak(i (2000 feet), 
and then stretches away uninterruptedly along the Nile 
valley to Egypt. Thus British East Africa is a high 
formation falling away to the German sphere to the south, 

^ The Man escarpment forms the western side of the eastern rift in 
which lie Lakes Naivasha, Baringo, Rudolf. 
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and towards the great chasm on the west. Similarly it 
falls away to the north towards Lake Rudolf and the 
Nile valley. This great altitude makes the country 
between the coast and Lake Victoria the most fertile 1 
have seen anywhere in Africa. 

Sir F. Lucard.- - Geographical Journal^ December 1894. 

By permission of tlie Royal Geogra})liical Society. 

For a j)roper nmiorstaiKling of tin* Physical Geography of Britisli 
East Africa, Profjsssor Gregory’s articles in t\\{i Geographical 
Journal ^ October, November, December, 1894, are essential. 


The Waterways of Central Africa 

There exists in the centre of the continent a wonderful 
system of great waterways : the Victoria Lake, with a 
coastdine of close on 1000 miles; the Albert Edward 
and Albert Lakes, with over 200 miles each; and the 
Nile, navigable from Lake Albert (with one interruption 
— at Dufile) as far as Gondokoro, some 200 miles from 
the exit of the river at the Lake. We thus have a 
total coast line and river waterwjiy of some 1600 miles 
from point to point, and vastly greater when the in- 
dentures of the lake coast-lino and the windings of the 
river are added. In addition there extends the waterway 
of the Nile, navigable without a break to Khartum, 1080 
miles, and thence to Cairo (with many cataracts), 1500 
miles farther. To the south of the Victoria lies the 
Tanganyika, 400 miles long, and south of it Nyasa extends 
to the Shir6 and Zambezi. To the north-east, within 
British East Africa, lies the great Lake Rudolf. This 
territory, therefore, cannot be said to be destitute of water 
communication. On the contrary, it is singularly fortunate 
in this respect, but its sole disadvantage lies in the fact 
that these waterways have no practicable outlet to the sea. 

Sir F. Ltjgard. — Our East African Empire. W. Blackwood. 

By permission of Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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Distribution of Plant Life in East Africa 

The dependence of animal distribution on that of plants, 
and of the latter on the water supply, is well shown in 
East Equatorial AfricS. On the mountains there is an 
abundant rainfall, so that they support a luxuriant forest 
and jungle. Near the coast and beside the rivers, the 
air is very moist, so that the dew is very heavy, and 
supi)orts a prolific vegetation. But on the high plateaus 
that cover the largest parts of this region the air is dry 
and the rains concentrated into two rainy seasons ; the 
plant life on these is therefore dependent on the capacity 
of the soil to retain moisture. Geologically the region 
consists of a vast undulating upland of gneiss, covered in 
places by wide sheets of volcanic rocks ; according to 
which of the two rocks crops out at the surface, there are 
one of the two types of vegetation. The volcanic rocks 
form very rich soil, and they absorb moisture very readily, 
and give it up slowly. The result is that all of these 
lava tracks are clad in a rich green turf, and have 
numerous springs; they form the various ‘‘ ran ga tan ” or 
high-level pasture lands. The gneiss, on the other hand, 
is very })orous, and as the foliation is vertical, all the 
water that falls on it rapidly percolates to a depth at 
which it has no influence on the vegetation. The tracts 
formed by this rock are therefore barren, sandy plains, 
supporting only irregular tufts of dry grasses, and scrub 
with narrow or spiny leaves, or trees with succulent stems 
or leaves, such as candelabra-like euphorbias, aloes, etc. 
The water sup]dy is the factor that appears at first sight 
to override all others, but a certain zonal arrangement 
according to height is also well marked. The vegetation 
is distributed in eight zones. (1) The coast zone, char- 
acterised by groves of coco-nut mangoes, etc., 

which is continued inland for some distance along the 
larger rivers. (2) The barra, characterised by mimosa scrub, 
and huge cactus-like euphorbias, aloes and Sanseivera, 
and in the rainy season by masses of white convolvulus. 
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(3) The woods of the viphind plateaus, which occur in the 
areas with a heavy rainfall. (4) The louver forest zone 
occurs in regions of heavy precipitation around the bases 
of the higlun* mountains, such as Settima, Kenya, and 
Kilimanjaro. (5) Idie bamboo zone, which occurs between 
the levels of 8000 and 9800 feet. (0-7) The u])per and 
lower Alpine zones, with tree groundsels, lobelias, and 
tree heaths, meadow orchids, and gladiolus. (8) Above 
the snowdine a few dwarf liemichT-ysum and lichens are 
the only re]yrescntativcs of vegetable life. 

Pkof. .1. W. (UtECOJiY. — GeograpJiicid Journal^ Dcceniber 1894. 

By permis.sion of the writer and tJic Roj^al Geo^rajdiieal Socitdy. 

For a deseription of tliese zones of vc'jfetatiou on Mount Kenya, 
sijo II. ,1. M ACKiNDJcn, ‘,‘Journoy to tlie 8inninit of Mount 
Konya,” (tcogniphicnl Journal^ May 1900. 


Mombasa 

Our natural starting-point for British East Africa is the 
small island of Mombasa, which is at the mouth of the bay 
and divides it into creelcs, one of w’^hich runs inland to the 
foot of the Babai hills, and forms two natural harbours, 
the one to the north bcung most used as the approach to 
the old, and at present, most important town of Mombasa, 
though the southern one has the best entrance and can 
accommodate comfortably a squadron of ten ships. The 
island itself has hitherto been of small importance, possess- 
ing until (piite recently the one town, Mombasa, with its 
old Portuguese fort and narrow streets of Arab houses, the 
chief features of which are the innumerable staircases, 
windows, and smells. The rest of the island was over- 
grown with trees and brushwood, as the native gardens 
were, and are still, on the mainland. Within the last five 
years a wonderful change has come over the place owing 
to the advent of the Uganda Railway. A town callecl 
Kilindini has suddenly s})rung up on the side of the island 
west from Mombasa, and between the two lines there is 
an excellent road and tram lines. The railway crosses to 
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the mainland at the Makupa ford, and ruslies on for the 
first 250 miles through a country that cannot in any sense 
be described as affording pleasant prospects to Euroj^eans. 

J. B. Fukvis. — Handbook to Britbh East Africa and Uganda, 
Soimerischeiii. 

By permission of Messrs. Swan Soiineiischciii and Co, 


Zanzibar 

The island of Zanzibar is of a eoi’al foi’mation, and one 
of a chain of islands which, like a great natural break- 
water, runs down the eastern coast of Africa about thirty 
miles from the mainland. It is remarkable for its fertility, 
being a perfect garden from end to end, and few places 
in the world can rival it in the variety of fruits and 
vegetables wbicli it produces. Limes, lemons, shaddocks, 
oranges of several sorts, papaws, custard apples, guavas, 
jackfruit, grapes, mangoes, piiie-a])ples, dates, coco-nuts, 
and a number of other fruits, whose names even are 
unknown to Europeans, abound, while cassava, ginger, 
sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, ground nuts, tomatoes, cloves, 
nutmegs, and various plants are largely cultivated by the 
natives. 

Felkin and Wilson. — Ugamla and the Egyptian Sudan. Low. 

By permission of Dr. R. W. Felkin and !Me.ssrs. Sampson Low and Co. 


A March to Uganda ^ 

We started on our long march to Uganda on the Sth, 
along a narrow, well-beaten track. It was now the middle 
of the dry season, and the great difficulty during the first 
few days’ march Avas Avith regard to water. There was 
nearly a full moon, so Ave were fortunately able to march 
at night, and crossed the Taru desert (54 miles) in tAvo and 
a half days, carrying water with us. AVe reached onr first 
important point, Machako’s, on 5th October. AVe had 

* Much condensed. 
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already risen 5400 feet since leaving the coast, and were 
now in the highlands of East Africa, where the days were 
often cool and cloudy, and it was a pleasure to live. We 
stayed five days at Machako’s, and then continued our 
march to Kikuyu across the Athi plains, a great sea of 
gentle grass-covered undulations, intersected by water- 
courses, and in places teeming with game — a perfect 
sportsman’s paradise: Making our way through what is 
known as the meridional trough or rift, bounded by high 
ridges on each side — we reached the Eldoma ravine 
on 27th October, and the next day commenced the 
ascent of the Man escarpment. The crossing of the 
Eldoma ravine took a long time, as, after the first few 
men had passed, the path down to the stream became 
frightfully slippery owing to the mud, and porters and 
loads frequently tumbled down the steep slope. The track 
beyond, through the Subugo forest, had become a sort of 
torrent in ])laces, and it was with a sense of relief that wo 
emerged from the blackness of the forest and the sea of 
mud underfoot to find ourselves on the top of the mountains 
at a height of 8700 feet above the sea. Tliis may be said 
to be a part of the main watershed of Africa, as, after 
leaving the Man escarpment, all the rivers and streams 
flow into the Victoria .Nyanza, thus helping to form the 
source of the Nile. A great charm of the march to Uganda 
is the variety and utter dissimilarity of the country through 
which one passes. Here, at the top of the escarpment, the 
ground was not as flat as one would imagine, but the path 
led over one hill after another, covered with long grass, 
and studded with bamboo thickets, the home of a few 
buffalo which have survived the rinderpest, and whose 
tracks can sometimes be seen. We saw the Victoria 
Nyanza for the first time on 15th November, the day we 
crossed the Sio River. From here we marched a distance 
of 12 miles to an old market-place, a sudden transition 
from Kavirondo to Usoga occurring during the latter part 
of the march, which was through banana plantations. 
The people were all clothed in bark cloth ; they were 
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much more iiitelligenfc-looking, and very different from the 
naked savages of Kavirondo. It was a delightful change 
to march through IJsoga after the barren and deserted 
country wo had ])assed through on the way to Kavirondo. 
Sometimes the track led through shady banana plantations, 
sometimes through woods with lovely trees, and the whole 
country seemed like a great garden. Instead of crossing 
the Victoria Nile just above the Ripon Falls we went to 
Lu])wa’s, so called after the chief of that name, and thence 
we crossed to Rerkeley Ray. After a stuffy march tlu’ough 
woods and banana plantations we reached a line of liills, 
and after ascending this ridge were well repaid by a most 
lovely view of the lake, or at least of a large bay of a 
tmajuoise colour, studded with little picturesr|ue islets, and 
reminding oncmiicli of the Itiilian lakes. All our caravans 
crossed to the Uganda side of the bay, a distance of 7 
miles, on Thursday, 2()th November, and camped close to 
tlie lake. We were tjd<en over by a fleet of the picturesque- 
looking canoes, with long prows ornamented by antelope 
horns, which are used by the Wasoga and the Waganda on 
the Victoria Nyanza, the paddlers making a great noise and 
singing all the time. Our first impression of travelling in 
Uganda was that it was like going along a switchback rail- 
way with immensely liigh grass threatening to ovcrwlielrn 
us on cacli side, and we were at once struck by the luxuriance 
of the tropical vegetation. 

Cor.. S. Vandki.icitr. — Campaigning on ike Upper NUe and 
Niger. M (i tli ueii . 

P»y pcniiission of Messrs. Methuen. 

For M.n accoiint of tlic Athi Pl.iins, see C. W. IIohley, ‘‘People, 
Places, and Prospects in Ihitish Fast Africa,” Geographical 
Journal, August 1894, pp. 117, 118. 


Kilimanjaro 

Kilimanjaro may be descri])cd as a great, irregular, pear- 
shaped mass, with its major axis in a lino running north- 
west and south cast, the tapering point running into the 
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heart of the Masai country. On this line it is nearly 
60 miles long. Its minor axis, running at right angles, 
reaches only to some 30 miles. The mountain is divided 
into the great central mass of Kibo and tlie lower conical 
peak of Kimawenzi. Towards the north-west it slopes 
away into a long ridge, which gradually tapers horizontally 
and vertically till it becomes merged in the Masai plain. 

The southern aspect of this stu])endous mountain forms 
the country of Chaga, which may be descril)ed as a great 
platform, basement, or terrace, from which tlie dome and 
peak abrui:)tly rise. This platform may be descril>e(l as 
rising from. 4000 to 6000 feet, over 10 miles of rounded 
ridges, and chaiacteiised ])y deep glcms at its broadest 
part. The features of tin’s region, though in themselves 
rich and ])leasing in the cxtreim', and presenting a smiling 
aspect with variegated plantations, yet somewhat detract 
from the imposing grandeur of the mountain, as the eye 
has to wander at a distance of more than miles 
before Kil) 0 , at a height of some 12,000 feet, springs pre- 
cipi tously heavenwards. 

It is from the north side, however, that the grandest 
view of the whole mountain can bo olRaincd. Standing 
a short distance oil* on the great Njii i plain, we see the 
entire mountain horizontally and vertically, without moving 
the head. Ivisirig from the almost level sandy plain at an 
altitude of about 3000 feet, it springs at an even angle to 
a sheer height of 15,000 feet, unbroken by a single irregu- 
larity or projecting buttress. No cono>s or hills diversify 
its surface. Neither gorge nor valley cuts deep into its 
sides. You see on your left the great cone of Kimawenzi, 
with only one or two slight indentations, sweeping roiuid 
in a saddle-shaped depression, to spring up into a <lome of 
the most perfect proportions. The snow face shows here 
to great advantage, forming a close-fitted glittering helmet 
artistically laid on the massive head of Kibo. 

The only inhabited part is the Chaga platform, which 
ofTcrs favourable conditions for agriculture in the pro- 
jecting terraces, its rich soil, and the numerous streams 
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which lend tlieiiiselvcs pi'ofitably to irrigation (one of the 
features of the land). It is only, however, the centre and 
lower slopes that are cultivated, as the climate is too cold 
and trying for the aborigines above 5000 feet. 

Joseph Thomson. — Thi'ough Masai Land. Low. 

By pormission of Messrs. Sampson liOw and Co. 

. See also Dr. IT. Meyer, “Ascent to the Summit of Kilimanjaro,” 
Proceedings Royal Ueographical Society^ June 181)0. 

Kenya 

Kenya rises as a great volcanic cone, nearly .30 miles in 
diameter at its base, from a thorn-clad plain 5700 feet in 
altitude. Up to a height of 1 5,000 feet the Jingle is very 
low, and the sloj^e is unliroken coinjianitively by ridge or 
glen. From that level the mountain suddenly springs into 
a sugar-loaf peak — the resemblance to a sugjir-loaf being 
made all the more striking l)y the glittering facets of snow 
which characterise the uppermost 3000 feet. The sides of 
the peak ai‘e so steep that the snow cannot lie on many 
places, the unclad parts showing through the white as 
black spots. Hence its JVLisai name of Donyo J^lgare, the 
speckled or grey mountain. 

Joseph —Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 

Docemlxsr 1884. 

By pcrmissioji of tlie Royal Geograpliical Society. 

For d(3sc;rii)tioiis of Kenya, see Prof. J. yf . Gregory, “Contribu- 
tions to the Physical Geograpliy of Pritisli East Africa,” 
Gcogra.phical Juurmtl, November 1894, ])p. 418-421 ; and 
It. J. M ackinder, “ Journey to tlie Summit of Mount 
Kenya,” Geographical Journal, May 1900. 


Masai Land 

The Masai country is very markedly divided into 
two quite distinct regions — the southerly, or lower desert 
area, and the northerly, or plateau region. The southerly 
is comparatively low in altitude — that is to say, from 3000 
to 4000 feet. It is sterile and unproductive in the extreme. 
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This is owing, not to a barren soil, but to the scantiness of 
the rainfall, which for about three months in the year barely 
gives sufScient sustenance to scattered tufts of grass. The 
acacia and mimosa have almost sole jiosscssion of those 
dreary plains, except near the base of some isolated 
mountain or other highlands, where small rivulets trickle 
down, to be speedily absorbed in the arid sand. No river 
traverses this region, and many parts are covered with 
incrustations of natron, left by the evaporation of salt- 
charged springs. It is not, however, to be conceived as a 
monotonous level. Far from it. The colossal Kilimanjaro 
and the conical Mount Mc^ru belong to it. 

The northerly or higher plateau region of Masai Land 
may be descri})ed as rising from an elevation of nearly 
5000 feet on cither side, and culmiiiating in the centre 
at an elevation of little short of 9000 feet. On the 
eastern half of this divided plateau rises the snow-clad 
peak of Kenya, and the picturesque range of the 
Aberdarc Mountains, which run almost parallel with the 
central line of depression. A more charming region is 
probably not to be found in all Africa, probaT)ly not even 
in Abyssinia, Though lying at a general elevation of 
6000 feet, it is not mountainous, but extends out in 
billowy, swelling reaches, and is characterised by every- 
thing that makes a pleasing landscape. Here arc dense 
patches of flowering shrubs ; there noble forests. Now you 
traverse a park-like country enlivened by groui)s of game ; 
anon great herds of cattle or flocks of sheep and goats are 
seen wandering knee-deep in the splendid pasture. 

There is little in the aspect of the country to suggest 
the popular idea of the tropics. The eye rests upon 
coniferous trees, forming pine-like woods, and you can 
gather sprigs of heath, sweet-scented clover, anemone, 
and other familiar forms. 

JosEPK Thomson. — Through Masai Land. Low. 

By permission of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
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The Masai 

After leaving the second swamp, one day out from 
Kikuyu forest, we crossed the watershed into tlie “ meri- 
dional rift valley,” along which lie the lakes P^lmentaita, 
Naivashn, and Nakuro. I was disagreeably surprised to 
see a large party of Masai passing down the valley just 
when 1 was about to descend into it. These were Klmoran 
on the war-path, probably 500 or 600 warriors, all 
bachelors, and under thirty years of ngc. They are tall 
and well-built, and walk at a tiemendous pace, with a 
curious long, lolloping step, and with the little bells on 
tlieir legs tinkling as they go. I was at the time a little 
in front of my men, and bi-ought forward my askari to bo 
ready in case they were disposed to attaclc, but they took 
very little notice of us, and when the Lygonani appeared, 
I had the ydeasure of shaking liands with him and some 
hundred stalwart young fellows who had attempted to 
heighten the ferocity of their a])pearance by enclosing 
their faces in a })ush of feathers, often 5 feet across, and 
plastering their bodies with crimson or white clay. They 
were prol)ably on their way to attack the more industrious, 
agricultural peoples, Wakikuyu or Wakamba, but avc parted 
the best of friends. At this point, to get down into the 
rift valley, a small precipice of rough dolerite has to bo 
descended ; and this being cleared, we found tlie land 
covered with herds of cattle and goats. We passed several 
of the little square camps of the married people, and until 
we arrived at our camp on the first KidoTig Tliver, oui: ears 
never rested from the strains of the various troops of 
donkeys. 

At this camp the country had a most curious appear- 
ance. It was eaten down to the ground. Scarcely a blade 
of grass Wris an inch long. It is owing to the liabit, very 
unusual with a pastoral people, of canijungin large numbers, 
that the Masai are unable to remain more than a few days 
in one spot, and also that the cattle disease has been so 
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deadly amongst these people, while the same fact is prob.ably 
resjDonsible for the formation of these bands of Elmoran. 

Next morning when we started 1 saw to my disgust that 
their kraals were also on the march. The goats and cattle 
were collected into flocks and driven by the ])oys and slaves 
of their owners. Their huts, which are of a beehive shape, 
formed of hides stretched over curved sticks, were rapidly 
taken to pieces. A donkey was caught and six of these 
long poles tied on each side of it ; then the hides were 
folded and laid on its back. Their caravan must have ex- 
tended over nearly 10 miles. 

PiiOF. G. F. Scott-Ecliot. — A NaturaUHt in .Mid-Afnau Ward, 
Lock, and Co. Ltd. 

J>y ])ermis»ioii of Messrs. Ward, TiOck, and Co. 


Kikuyu 

Kikuyu might be described as the land of wild flowei’s 
and sweet -smelling grasses. One marches through a 
wonderful variety all day long; and growing, as they 
do, in kind of hedgerows between the ])aths and planta- 
tions, it reminds one forciltly of English lanes. Almost 
every acre is cultivated and occupied. Near all the 
villages are open patches of close, short turf, with clover, 
just like English grass; and, if Jiot for the banana groves, 
one might imagine one^s self in Kent or Surrey, for the 
vilava (large potato-like tubers of the yam family) are 
trained up poles, just like hops. As the lower slopes 
were gradually ascended, large patches of ])racken and 
fern were seen on the hillsides, quantities of mignonette, a 
kind of dandelion, and other wild flowers, many very like 
the English species. The villages of the Wakikuyn are 
never found above an altitude of 6000 feet. Beyond the 
last plantations large areas of bracken fern 6 to 7 feet 
in height are seen; intertwining with this the common 
English bramble is found, and ripe blackberries can be 
gathered. Passing the bracken, one enters forest, and a 
more tangled mass of virgin forest it is impossible to 
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imagine. Jjarge numbers of the trees M^orc of gigantic 
dimensions. The trunks of these large trees arc one 
hanging mass of ferns and lichens, these plants and 
mosses also forming a carpet under the trees. In the 
ravines arc clumps of tree-ferns, which mingle with the 
other trees, and a view from the top of one of these 
lavines presents a scene of marvellous beauty. These 
ravines are often more than 3000 feet in depth, with sides 
as steep as 45 degrees. One day s march took us through 
this forest, after which we reached continuous woods of 
l)amboo cane. 

The food of Kikuyu consists of bananas, maize, millet, 
sweet potatoes, vikwa or yams; koonde, a kind of haricot 
bean ; inaAveli and kimanga., which are small kinds of 
grain. The majority of the bananas are used in a green 
state. The Wakikuyu possess numl)crs of sheep, cattle, 
and goats, principally the latter. They are in daily terror 
of the Masai raiding parties, which were very frequent 
about the time of our visit, because the anthrax scourge 
was killing ofl* nearly all the cattle in Masai Land, and they 
were raiding to increase their stock. 

C. W. Hob LEY. — Geographical Jour nal, August 1894. 
lly permission of the Royal Gcogra]>hieal Society, 

The wliolc of tin's graphic article, already referred to, .slioiild be 
consulted. 


Lake Victoria Nyanza 

The largest of the lakes of Central Africa — the Nyanza 
— covers an area of about 27,500 square miles, and is thus 
about the size of Scotland. Its banks are formed of grassy 
hills sloping gently to the shore, or of rugged stretches of 
rock soon giving place to higher mountain ranges or 
platt^aus. The shores of the north, west, and south, along 
the lake from Uganda to Mwanza, display the character of 
a hilly country with occasional weather-worn cliffs ; while 
in the south-east, cast, and north-east we can speak of actual 
ranges of mountains or extensive plains. 
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A i)art of Uzukuma’s country and great stretches of land 
farther on by the river Ruvana, in Ugaya and Kavi rondo, 
consist of great jdains and grassy steppes. Elevations of a 
consideral)le height are found in the ranges to the east. 
The northern, western, and south-western regions are, as a 
rule, more fertile than the others. The shores themselves 
abound in bays large and small, and at the south the Spoke, 
Smith, and Emin Pasha gulfs cut deep into the land. The 
shallow water in the bays has generally a dull, dirty colour, 
and is traversed by broad stretches of dense papyrus, the 
haunt of numerous hippopotami and crocodiles. Where a 
brook or stream enters the lake, there is found around the 
mouth a singular mud swamp, which in these places shows 
no considerable difference of level between land and water ; 
and it is by no means one of the pleasures of life to have 
to pass through a feetid swamp of this kind near the lake 
among papyrus stems 20 feet high. On one who stands 
on the shore of the lake, and allows his eyes to range over 
the broad expanse of blue water, the Nyanza produces an 
impression similar to that of the ocean. 

Of the larger islands which lie along the shore we must 
mention the Seso archipelago, witli its principal island of 
the same name; Uvuma, belonging to Uganda, and Ukerewe, 
in the south ; and we should perhaps add Ugingo, in the 
east. Besides these islands, there is a broken chaos of 
small islets near the coast, some of them inhabited, some 
only- serving temporarily as camping-places for fishermen, 
or travelling natives. The nature of the soil often difiers 
fundamentally in the different islands. On one island 
especially, Ukerewe, we find dense, impenetrable primieval 
forest; another shows us fresh, green meadows, extensive 
fields without a tree ; and a third consists of blocks of stone 
piled one upon another, in the crevices of whicli various 
kinds of underwood grow in rank luxuriance. It is a 
charming sight that tliese islands generally present, with 
the dense, dark green of the giant forest and the low, 
tangled underwood, the shore formed of blocks of stone of 
dazzling whiteness, and the foam of the blue waves dashing 
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hi^h upon them. Numerous birds rise and fall on the 
undulating waves, or sun themselves upon the rocks: ducks, 
sea-gulls, sandpipers, cormorants, divers, and many others. 
The larger mammalia are wanting to these islands. 

The de])tli of the lake varies much. We do not yet 
possess entirely reliable soundings, so that opinions on the 
subject ai*c still at variance. Fi'om the circumstance that 
I observed waves of 6 feet in height and of a truly 
remarkable length, I draw the conclusion that the lake 
must 1)0 of a considerable depth in some places. 

Likut. P. Kollmann. — VidorUi Nyanza. Soniieiischoiii. 

By ]>oi‘inission of Messrs. Swan Sonnenscliein and Co. 

Uganda 

Uganda, the most northerly and most powerful negro 
kiiigtlom on the Victoria Nyan/a, is jx^opled l>y a race 
which is entitled to our special attention in consequence of 
its high degT’cc of civilisation, contrasting sharply in this 
with the other native populations. Uganda is without 
question the most fertile and [)roductive territory on the 
Victoria N}%‘inza, and, according to the latest inquiry, it 
contains over 500,000 inhabitants. In its southern 
portions, ])ordering on the Nyanza, the interior exhibits 
the type of a hilly country. Gentle slopes covered with 
green grass, or with dense bush and forest, traverse the 
land. Tile valleys ar-e moist with frecpient showers, and 
thus form the best soil for the chief object of cultui'e, the 
banana. Towards the German territory the undulating 
landscape passes into extensiv'C stejijies of underwood, till, 
in the north of Kisilia., ranges of heights again make their 
appearance. It not seldom happens that a surging mist 
settles for days together in the valleys ; but in sjiite of 
the great moistui e of the soil and the dampness of the 
air, Uganda is considered healthier than other Nyanza 
districts. 

The chief occupation is agriculture. In Uganda they 
especially cultivate ditierent kinds of bananas, beans, sugar- 
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Ciiries, sweet potatoes, and many other vcgetahles which are 
taken as condiments to bananas, and colTee. The banana, 
which is indispensable to the Mganda, thrives there in 
splendid luxuiiance. Large and beantiful groves cover the 
green, undulating land, among which the villages, often of 
considerable size, lie hid. 

For the native the banana means almost life or death. 
He cooks it when unripe in large earthen pots, which are 
covered in with banana leaves. Tic roasts it at the fire ; 
crushes meal from it ; uses the fibre for all kinds of 
wicker-work, and for tying up and fastening his work ; the 
leaves serve him as table-cloth ; from the viscous sap of the 
trunk he prepares a kind of soap; and a valuable drink, 
sometliing like lemonade, is obtained from the fruit, of 
which there are not infrequently 150 to 200 in a single 
cluster. 

riananas form the Mganda’s chief food. These are 
placed unripe in the large pots, covered over with fresh 
leaves and steamed. They are eaten when soft and hot. 
I)ifTei*ent kinds of vegetables are often cooked in Avater 
with meat and slices. If he lives in good circumstances 
the Mganda likes to cat meat cither boiled or grilled over 
the fire. lie either builds himself a framework of bars 
like a grate, on which lie lays the jiieees of raw moat, or lie 
runs a slit through them and sticks it in the ground before 
the fire. The lake supplies an abundance of savoury food 
in the form of large and savoury fish, and the IMganda also 
eats locusts and white ants fried. 

Boat building is a matter of special importance to the 
Waganda, and they liavc brought it to great pciifection. 
Though frail in ap])earance, a single canoe can hold as many 
as 1 00 men. Uganda is so bir favoured that the most suitable 
Avood for boats grows tlicre, while in the other shore distilcts 
of the Nyanza scarcely any forest trees flourish except 
poor, stunted specimens. The Waganda venture out on 
the stormy lake against Avind and weather, and urge their 
boats through the high Avaves, singing monotonous songs. 
When lake and Aviiid are calm, their boats, driven by 
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rliytlimic strokes of the oar, can be seen shooting along 
with the speed of an arrow. Not a single nail or other 
article of metal is vised in fastening the separate parts of 
the boat and binding them to one another, but all the 
pieces are sewn together. Thin, fine wattles serve as 
thread. 

Lieut. P. Kollmann. — The Victoina Nyanta. Sonneiisclicin. 
By permission of Messrs. Swan Soiinenscbeiii and Co. 


Tribes of Uganda 

Several tribes arc to be found in Uganda, living in 
different districts, or scattered throughout the country. 

The most important tribe in ev'^ery respect is that of the 
Waganda. They are pure negroes, with dark, chocolate- 
coloured skins, and sliort, woolly hair. The men arc rather 
above the average height, welhmadc and powerful, and the 
women, when young, are often good-looking, Avith small, neat 
hands and feet. 

The Wahuma, who come next in importance, are a 
singular race ; under the names of Watusi and Wahuma 
they are found scattered throughout Eastern Central Africa, 
from the equator to the seventh parallel of south latitude. 
They are a fine, tall race, with handsome, oval faces, and 
straight noses. Wherever met with, the Wahuma arc the 
herdsmen of the country, living chiefly on milk and flesh, 
and but rarely cultivating the ground, and consequently in 
Uganda, where they are despised, it is almost impossible to 
induce a Mgarida to tend cattle. These Wahuma arc a 
very exclusive race ; they have a distinctive language of 
their own, live in out-of-the-way villages, generally on the 
borders of the jungle, and rarely intermarry with the sur- 
rounding tribes. 

Felkin and Wii-son. — Uyanda and the Egyptian Sudan. Low. 

By permission of Dr, R. W. Felkiu and Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. 
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Ruwenzori and the Semliki Valley 

If you draw a straight line from the debouchure of the 
Nile from Lake All)ertj 230 geographical miles in a 
direction nearly south-west magnetic, you A\^ill have 
measured the length of a broad line of subsidence, which 
is from 20 to 50 miles wide, that exists between 3^^ N. 
lat. and 1° S. lat. in the centre of the African continent. 
On the left of this great trough, looking northAvard of 
course, there is a continuous line of upland, rising from 
1000 to 3000 feet above it. Its eastern face drops 
abruptly into the trough ; the western side slopes gently 
to the Ituri ancl the LoAva basins. 

To the right there is another line of upland. The 
most northerly section, 90 miles, rising from 1000 to 3000 
feet along the trough, is the Unyoro ])latcau, whoso western 
face almost precipitously falls into the trough, and Avhose 
eastern face slopes almost imperceptibly towards the 
Kafiir. 

The central section, also 90 miles long, consists of the 
Ruwenzori range, from 4000 to 15,000 feet above the 
average level of the trough. The remaining section of 
upland, and the most southerly, is from 2000 to 3500 
feet higher than the trough, and consists of the plateaux 
of Uhaiyana, Unyampaka, and Ankori. 

The most northerly section of the line of subsidence, 
90 miles in length, is occupied by the Albert Nyanza; 
the central section, also 90 miles, by the Semliki River 
valley; the southernmost portion, 50 miles long, by the 
plains and the Ncav Nyanza, Avhich Ave have agreed to 
name the Albert EdAvard Nyanza. 

The part of the Semliki valley Avliicli extends from Tralee 
Albert south-westerly is very level ; for 30 miles it only 
attains to an altitude of 50 feet above the lake. All this 
part can only have recently been formed, say the last few 
hundred years. In one of its crooked bends nearer the 
south-eastern range Ave stumbled suddeidy upon the 
Semliki River, with an impetuous volume, from 80 to 100 
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yards wide, and au avci*age depth of 9 feet. Its coTitiim- 
ally cruml)ling banks of sandy loam rose about 6 feet 
above it. One glance at it revealed it to be a river 
weighted with fine sediment. When we experimented, 
we found a drinking-glass full of water contained nearly a 
teaspoonful of sediment. For miles the south end of l^ake 
Albert is so shallow that it will scarcely float a row-boat. 

Beyond the grassy portion of the valley, a few acacias 
begin to stud it, which as wo proceed south-westerly 
become detached gi’oves, then a continuous thin forCvSt 
until it reaches the dense and rank tropical forest, with 
tall trees joined together by giant creepers, and nourishing 
in its shade thick undergrowth. Everything now begins 
to be sloppy, wet leaves and branches glisten with dew, 
weeping mosses cover stem, branch, and twig. The 
ground is soaked with moisture ; a constant mist rises 
from the fermenting l)osoin of the forest. In the morning 
it covers the valley from end to end, and during the early 
hours stratum after stratum rises, and, attracted by the 
greater draught along the slant of the Kuwenzori slopes, 
drifts upwards, until the summits of the highest mountains 
are reached, when it is gradually intensified until the white 
mist has become a storm-cloud and discharges its burden 
of moisture amid bursts of thunder and copious showers. 

The valley lises sensibly faster in the forest region 
than in the grassy part. Knolls and little rounded hills 
crop out, and the ground is much more uneven. Violent 
streams have ploughed deep ravines, and have left long 
narrow ridges scarcely a stride across at the summit, 
between two ravines a couple of hundred feet deep. At 
about 75 miles from the Albert Nyanza the valley has 
attained about 900 feet of altitude above it, and at this 
junction the forest region abruptly ends. The south-west 
angle of Iluwcnzori is about east of this, and with the 
change of scene a change of climate occurs. We have left 
behind eternal verdure, and the ceaseless distillation of 
mist and humid vapours into rain, and wo now look upon 
grass ripe for the annual fire and droughtiness. 
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From this place tlie valley becomes lilce a level grassy 
plain until the Albert Edward Nyanza is reached. 

The soutlienimost stretch of the Kuwcnzori range 
projects like a promontory between two Ixroad extents of 
the ancient bed of the Albert Edward. To avoid the long 
detour we cross the hilly promontoiy in a south-easterly 
direction from the Hemliki valley, and enter IListern 
Usongora, and ai‘o in a land as diflcrent from that at the 
north-Avestei n base of Ruwenzori as eai‘ly summer is from 
mid-winter. As we continue easterly, we leaver Kuwenzori 
on our left and the strangely configured Albert 
Edward Nyanza on our right, d'he broad plains which 
extend between were once covered with this lake. Indeed, 
for miles along its l)order there are breadths of far-7*eaching 
tongues of sw^amp penetrating inland. Streams of consider- 
able volume pour through these plains toAvards the Nyanza 
from. Kiuvenzori, wdtlioiit benefiti?ig the land in the least. 
Except for its covering of grass — at this season withered 
and dried — it might Avell be called a desert ; yet in former 
times, not very remote, the plains were thickly pcopled- - 
the zeribas of milk-weed, and dark circles of cuphor1)ia, 
wherein the shepherds herded their cattle by niglit, prove 
that, as well as the hundreds of cattle-dung mounds 'sve 
come across. 

Sir H. M. Si anlky. — ScoUish GetMjmiihlcal Ma(jazini% January 1890. 

By permission of Sir JI, M. Stanley and of tlio Royal Scottish 
Geogra])hical Society. 


Ruwenzori 

We had a magnificent view of Iluwenzori just before 
sunset one evening during our halt in JVltsora. A large 
field of snow, and snow peaks beyond the foremost line, 
appeared in view. During the wdiole day our eyes had 
rested on a long line of dark and solemn spurs loomed up 
one after another, and a great line of mountain shoulders 
stood out ; then peak after peak struggled from behind 
night -black clouds into sight, until at last the snowy 
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range, immense and beautiful, a perfect picture of beautiful 
and majestic desolateness, drew all eyes and riveted 
attention, while every face seemed awed. The natives 
told us that the word Euwenzori means the Rain-Maker, 
or Cloud King. 

Sir H. M. Stanl?:y. — In Darkest Africa. Low. 

l>y permission of Sir IT. M. Stanley ami iMossrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. 

For the exploration of Rnwenzori, see G. F. Scott- K r.Lior, 
“Expedition to Rnwenzori,” Geographical Jonrnnl^ October 
1895 ; and for tluj latest account, J. E. 8. MoouK, To the 
Mountains of the Moon. Hurst and Blackett. 


Lakes Albert and Albert Edward Nyanza 

The Lake Albert reminded me much of the Nyasa. 
Like it in shape, the opposite shores were clearly visible 
across the blue waters, though to tlie north the lake 
appeared limitless. Along the eastern coast of Nyasa 
runs a range of blue mountains, while the western shores 
slope gently to the lake. So it is also with the Albert, 
for the high plateau of IJnyoro (over 5300 feet above the 
sea) ceases suddenly, and precipitous cliffs descend to the 
trough of the lake (2170), which look, across the water, 
like a range of lofty mountains. Sitting on the white 
sands, with the waves rolling lazily to my feet, I could 
imagine myself back on the shores of Nyasa. 

The Sudanese villages on the lake sliore grew nothing 
but cotton, which the women were collecting all day 
in the fields, and which they sent to headquarters in 
exchange for food. Such few natives as wc met were of 
a low type, and lived in constant fear of the raids of the 
AVanyoro. They eked out a living by fishing, and by 
washing in earthen troughs the saline deposits around 
their villages. The water thus impregnated with salt was 
allowed to evaporate, and the crystal deposit was then 
collected and exchanged for food. 
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The Albert Edward Lake, which lay spread out at our 
feet, was very beautiful. No reeds or marsh -growtli here 
broke the outline of its shores ; and wooded islands in the 
foreground studded the expanse of water, Avhicli stretched 
onwards till it met the hmizon in the far and hazy dis- 
tance. On the other side lay the crimson- water Salt Lake, 
its fringe of salt looking like ice. Each stick and stone 
was alike encrusted, and bore out the resemblance to a 
half-frozen pond. Beyond rose the lesser mountains — 
giant peaks themselves — Avhich formed ' the bulwarks of 
the snow-clad summits of Buwenzori. 

Siu E. Luo Alin. — Our East Jfrican Enqnre. W. lUackwooil. 

By permission of Messrs. W. Blackwood ami Sons. 




V. THE CONGO 

The Course of the Congo 

the slopes of the Chibale mountain group, south of 
the Tanganyika lake, the Congo issues into the hollow of 
the table-land lying between the Tanganyika and the 
eastern extremity of the Mushinga i‘ange, and, swollen by 
myriads of small sti-eams into a great river, flows westward 
under the native name of Chambezi into an oval depres- 
sion, whei’C it forms a lake called Bangweolo, At the 
western extremity of this lake, an arm of it, like an estuary, 
extends north. Thence the river issues under the name 
of Luapula, similar in width to the lliames at London ; 
and for 100 miles it continues its course northward till it 
empties into a lake called Mweru, covering a superficial 
area of 2100 scpiare miles. Issuing from the northern 
shore of Mweru, the Luwa, as it is now called, enters a 
rent in the mountains of southern Lua, and descends by 
a series of falls and rapids to a much lower level, whence 
by the numerous accessions it receives, notably from a 
lacustrine river called the Luala])a, it flows a mighty stream 
north-north-west, every league of its course receiving tri- 
butaries from the east and west. From the right, through 
a gap in the mountain barrier that encloses it on the western 
side. Lake Tanganyika, that has collected over a hundred 
rivers in its capacious bosom, cmj>ties its surplus Avaters 
by the Lukuga into the broad Lualaba. From the left a 
chain of lakelets, after gathering from weeping forests and 
spongy areas, discharge their collected strength into the 
large and ample river. 
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Now that we understand the course of the Congo, or 
liualaba, it is not difficult to understfind the character of 
its basin, and the cause of the almost unrivalled amplitude 
of waters discharged by the Congo into the sea. On the 
south, the east, and the west, the three mountain walls, or 
barriers of table-land, discharge their numberless streams 
into a plain-like basin furroAved by the courses of five noble 
rivers running nortlnvard in neai’ly parallel lines with the 
Lualaba, draining a level 800 miles broad. After a course 
varying from 600 to 1100 miles they issue into the Congo 
in its transverse flow from east to west. Towards the 
north a table-land descends gradually into another level, 
600 miles broad and 200 miles deej), furrowed by four 
rivers HoAving southerly into the wide river. On the 
whole, then, wo may compare it to a huge meat -dish, 
nearly square, suiToundcd by a low broad rim with coiners 
rounded off. It is as though, in very ancient times, the 
(lays of great inland seas, this cajiacious and ample basin 
formed a great lake three times greater than the area of 
the Caspian Sea. Since; that period, some volcanic agency, 
it may be, cracked and sundered the liilly rim to the west, 
and the wat(;rs flowed through to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the even bottom of the lake was exposed, Avliich Ave see 
now to bo furrowed by voluminous aflluents flowing from 
the south to the Congo as it fIo^v^s westerly. 

At Nyangwe, 1700 inilcs by river from the sea, and 
near 1300 miles from its source, the river is about a mile 
wide, with a volume of 230,000 cubic feet per second. 
Lower down it receives the Loavaa^‘i, Lomani, Aruwimi, 
Ubangi, Sanga, and Kwa, Avhich swell this volume to 
1,000,000 cubic feet per second. From Nyangwe it 
has a northerly course of 4 degrees of latitude ; Avhen 
reaching the equator it deflects N.N.W. to above 2 ^ NT. 
One degree nortli of the equator — so numerous have 
been the streams and rivers shed by the Avestern 
ver-sant of its eastern mountixin boundary — the Congo 
widens, disparts into ten or twelve channels, and from 
shore to shore of the main channel it is as much as 16 
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miles in its greatest breadth. With an average width of 
4 or 5 miles it flows direct west for 2 degrees, then 
S.S.W. across 2^ degrees of longitude, when it gathers 
itself together and in one united stream, gradually narrow- 
ing to a mile in width, in depth from 50 to 200 feet, it 
flows with a strong current until it expands again at 
Stanley Pool, which is 18 geographical miles in length 
by 14 miles greatest width. At the lower extremity 
of the Pool, 1000 feet above the sea, the navigability of the 
Congo ceases. It first precipitates itself wdth awful force 
down a five-mile slope, a succession of leaping waves, which 
from crest to crest might be about 300 feet apart, thei], 
by a series of mad rapids, separated by short stretches of 
swift but steady flows, for 75 miles, all of it confined by 
tlie towering rock l)aiTicrs of a canon from 300 to 000 feet 
below the level of the opposing summits of the clcft-land, 
then for 88 miles tolerably safe to navigation, followed by 
another 60 miles rush of a distracted river, with roaring 
cataracts alternating with noisy rapids, through the deep, 
rocky heart of the grim and solemn-looking hills, until, 
finally, the last plunge has been made down the Yellal.a 
Falls. A few miles lower down it issues out of the sinuous 
and rocky gullet a navigable and useful river for 110 miles ; 
flows l)y factories and villages and townshijjs to be pre- 
sently vexed by the churning screws of ocean steamers 
and panting tug-boats. 

Siu II. M. Stani.ky. — Scottish Geographical MagaHne, 1885. 

l>y permission of Sir 11. M. Stanley and of the Royal Scottish 
( Jcograjdiical Society. 


Scenes on the Congo 

(a) View from ljumbi 

From the broad summit of ljumbi we have a wide- 
spread panorama of billows and hollows, covering an area 
of 2000 square miles. Its commanding altitude will 
enable generations of tourists in time to come to under- 
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stand, by one glance round, the character and features 
of the region of the Lower Congo. Towards the nortli- 
east they will obtain the first glimpse of Stanley Pool, 
16 miles distant. Dover Cliffs at sunset will show their 
white, glistening walls, and every peak at the entrance of 
the Upper Congo will be easily distinguished. In an air- 
line they are 35 miles away. To the southward we can 
now see our red road winding conspicuously past palm 
clusters and hamlets, dipping into the green woodc<l 
liollows, and rising up the lengthy slopes. Even Mowa 
is distinctly visible, while the twin peaks near Nsangu 
Ferry oiler unmistakable landmarks. If we look on the 
right bank, all the land from Mowa to Dover Cliffs, a 
distance of 70 miles, is clearly mapped out, with its 
numberless wrinkles and irregularities softened by distance 
to mere trifles. The south bank is seen of similar length 
and irregularities, while between the Congo’s gorge may 
be followed till it is lost in the blue. 


(/>) On the Mid-Congo 

For purely tro|;)ical scenes I commend the verdurously 
rich isles in Mid-Congo, between Iboko on the right bank, 
and Mutembo on the left bank, with the intricate aiul 
recurrent river channels meandering betw^een. Some of 
the smallest islands seem to be aflame with crimson colour- 
ing, while the purple of the ipomtea, and the gold and 
white of the jasmine and mimosa diffused a sweet fragrance. 
They are blessed with a celestial bounty of florid and 
leafy beauty, a fulness of vegetable life that cannot possibly 
be matched elsewhere, save where soil with warm and 
abundant moisture and gracious sunshine are to be found 
in the same perfection. Not mere things of beauty alone 
are these isles. The palms are perpetual fountains of a 
street juice, which, tvhen effervescing, affords delight and 
pleasure to man. The golden nuts of other trees furnish 
rich, yellow fat, good enough for the kitchen of an epicure, 
when fresh. On the coast these are esteemed as an article 
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of commerce. The luxuriiint and endless lengths of 
calamus are useful for flooring and verandah mats, for 
sun screens on river voyages, for temporary shelters on 
some open liver terrace frequented by fishermen, for fish- 
nets and traps, for field baskets, market hampers, and a 
host of other useful articles, but more especially for the 
construction of neat and strong houses, and fancy lattice 
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work. That pale white blossom is the caoutchouc plant, of 
great value to commerce, which some of these days will be 
industriously hunted by the natives of Iboko and Ilolombo. 
For the enterprising trader there is a ficus, with fleshy, 
green leaves; its bark is good for cloth, and its soft, 
spongy fibre will be of some use in the future for 
the manufacture of paper. Look at the various palms 
crowding upon each other. Their fibres, prepared by the 
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dexterous natives of Bangala, will make tlie stoutest haw- 
sers, the strength of wdiich neither hemp, Manilla fibre, nor 
jute can match. See that soft, pale green moss draping 
those tree-tops like a veil. That is the orchilla weed, 
from which a valuable dye is extracted. I need not speak 
of the woods, for the tall dark forest that meets the eye 
on bank and isle seem to have no end. 

(c) Stanley Falls 

Stanley Falls consist of seven distinct cataracts ex- 
tended along a curving stretch miles in length. At 
0° 28' 30" N. lat., and 25" 24' E. long., we find the 
seventh cataract, which, with its smaller rapids, interr*upts 
navigation for 2 miles. Al>ovo this fall there is a 
navigable stretch of 26 miles, wlienco the sixth cataract 
is reached. This latter cataract, on the left side, presents 
an absolutely impassable fall ; but on the right it partakes 
of the character of ra 2 )ids, which at certain times of the 
year would offer lew more difficulties that vigorous rowing 
would not surmount. From the sixth to the fifth cataract 
is another 22 mile stretch of easily navigable water with 
a gentle current. The fifth, fouith, third, second, and 
first cataracts are so close together that we only reckon 
them by the numl)er of distinct waterfalls. Niue miles’ 
journey overland will enable us to pass them all. 

Sir H. M. SiANrKV. The (jovejo. Low, 

Hy periiiissioii of Sir H. M. Stanley and of Messrs. Sainj)Soii Low 
ami Co. 


The Welle Country 

The district with which I am cliicfly concerned is that 
of the Upper Welle, which extends from twenty-three 
degrees in tlie west, runs eastward to the Nile at the most 
northerly point of the Congo Free State, and has for its 
northern boundary the Mbomu, stretching five degrees 
north. The southern boundary, which cannot be accurately 
defitied, is the watershed between the Aruwimi and the 
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Welle. The country is irrigated by the river Welle, 
together with its tributaries. To the north of the Welle, 
in its western portion, the land is covered to a great extent 
with thick forest j the central and easterly parts consist 
of large open grass plains, varied by undulating, rocky 
ground, sparsely covered with scrub bush. South of the 
river the country presents an entirely dillerent aspect, 
being dotted over with numerous villages, which are 
surrounded by large and thriving plantations of maize, 
banana, cassava, millet, sesame, and rnaroo. On the 
northern bank the land is almost worthless, but below 
this, where the agricultural tribes are settled, the country 
is much richer and better, and soil is in the highest degree 
fitted for agriculture. So fertile is the land, and in such 
abundance does it yield food, that the natives need work 
but two months in every twelve. 

Caitain Guy Buiuiows. — The, Land of the Tigmies, C. A. Pearson. 

By [lerniission of Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 

Scenery of the Upper Congo 

We stopped about eleven o’clock to do some necessary 
washing and cooking. The spot chosen was a long stretcli 
of sand, backed by thick forest. On the moist, smooth 
shore were hurnlrods of butterflies, many of most beautiful 
colours, azure blue, and Imilliant leaf green. The forest 
above rising above the sandbank was intersected with 
paths made by the buffaloes coming down to drink ; and 
farther towards the interior was an open space trampled 
with their footmarks, the whole place having a strangely 
farmyard look about it. In the forest were many cnestis 
bushes with bright scarlet seed vessels, and others with 
orange pods, so that the masses of green leaves were quite 
enlivened by these points of colour. We met some canoes 
this afternoon filled with ivory, but with this exception 
there was no sign of man for some distance after leaving 
Kimpoko. The country, especially on the western bank, 
appears quite uninhabited, and is a beautiful, uncultivated 
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waste, with verdant slopes like natural riieadows, clumps 
of shady forest and numberless rills of water. The vege- 
tation overhanging the river is of a very rich cliaracter, 
and endlessly varying and charming effects ; above all, 
when it is mirrored in some tranquil l)ay, where the deep 
green of the foliage becomes enhanced by a brilliant shore 
line of yellow-white sand, and the tender grace and the 
fanciful forms of the many parasitic creepers contrast with 
the whitened snags and fallen trees which rear their 
gnarled limbs out of the placid water. 

Sill TI. IT. Johnston. — The Rix^cr Congo. Low. 

I5y permission of Sir If. H. Jolmstoii ami of ^lessrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


The Exit of the Lukuga from Lake Tanganyika 

On the 3rd of May there was a slashing breeze freshen- 
ing up from the eastward, and I made sail with many a 
hope that I might in a few hours find myself in the out- 
flowing liukuga. Shortly befoni noon I arrived at its 
entrance, more than a mile across, but closed ])y a grass- 
grown sandbank, with the exception of a channel 300 or 
400 yards wide. Across this there is a sill where the surf 
breaks heavily at times, although there is more than a 
fathom of water at its most shallow part. The chief 
visited me and informed me that the river was well-known 
to his people, who often travelled for more than a month 
along its banks, until it fell into a hunger river, the Lualaba. 
It rained very hard in the morning, but in company with 
the chief I went 4 or 5 miles down the river, until 
navigation was rendered impossible, owing to the masses 
of floating vegetation. Here the dc2:)th was 3 fathoms ; 
l)readth, 600 yai-ds ; current, one knot and a half, and 
sufficiently strong to drive us well into the edge of the 
vegetation. 

Commander V. L. Cameron. — Across Africa, George Philip 
and Son. 

by permission of Messrs. Philip and Son. 
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A First Sight of Lake Tanganyika 

Half an honr\s walk through the thin forest brought us 
to the edge of the great lake crev^assc of Tanganyika, and 
the scene that burst upon us seemed almost like fairyland 
compared with the monotonous features of the country we 
had just crossed. We had arrived at the most southerly 
point of Tanganyika, Avherc as fine a prospect is presented 
as at any other place on the lake. It here forms a narrow 
acute angle running in to the subtending plateau. On the 
left a poirit of land extends into the water like a huge 
quay, rising to a height of 300 feet in sheer rocky preci- 
pices, and topped 1)y a dark green covering of trees, con- 
trasting with the grey and the red of the sandstone dills. 
Over this could be discerned the placid Bay of Pambete, 
with its surrounding of picturesque mountains, from 2000 
to 3000 feet above the lake, presenting a charming variety 
in the level bordering strip at the base, the lower rocky 
talus, and upper preci|)iccs, over which two beautiful 
cascades could be seen falling like silvery films. Over the 
point, three emerald islands showed themselves. On the 
right, or eastern side, the shore takes a line sweep round 
to the north, and rises in steps and steep inclined plains, 
covered with a dense vegetation, and culminating in the 
grand Lambala-ma-lipa Mountains, 8000 feet above the 
level of the sea. At our side a delightfully clear stream 
dashed, in joyous babbling by jiool and cascade, till it 
tumbled laughingly into the lake. From our feet extended 
the Tanganyika in expansive beauty, with its broken shore- 
lines, and threatening walls of rock, its capes and islands, 
here sweeping round in a fine bay, there forming a minia- 
ture fjord. As we stood and looked, enchanted by the 
scene, the morning sun, getting above the mountains and 
clear of the enveloping clouds, struck the water, and 
from its rippling 1)osom the rays were reflected, forming 
a veritable field of gold, in which the green capes and 
islands lay like emeralds. The air was cool, and pervaded 
by a strong odour of flow'ers, which grew in profusion 
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about us. The chir|> of a few birds was heard, and water 
fowl were to be seen in abundance on the lake. We felt 
as if we had passed from a purgatory to a paradise, so 
complete and glorious was the change. 

J(JSKi’i£ Thomson. — To the Central African Lalccs and Back, 
Low. 

iiy pcmiission of Messrs. Sampsow l.ow and Co. 


Lake Tanganyika 

Lake Tanganyika is 3.30 miles in length, with a coast- 
line of 900 miles. Although of such large extent, and of 
such variety of aspect, there is a general sameness in the 
Tanganyika scenery ; the wdiole basin forms in fact a vast 
chasm enclosed within mountain ranges or cliffs, terminating 
in elevated plateaus, a fevr lower lands intervening, natural 
gaps in the ranges, banks, and deltas formed by eroding 
torrents, and in a few localities, such as at Ujiji and else- 
where, a strij) of shelving beach in an east and west direc- 
tion breaks the general north and south lino of the lake. 
North of Ujiji the surrounding mountains approach the 
lake shore with hnt a small interval of low undulating hills, 
and have the apj)earanco of meeting some distance north 
of the lake. The extreme north end, however, is low 
alluvial laud, with banks of reed and papyrus. 

E. C. IIoHE . — ProceedintjH Jloyal Geographical Society y Jaiiuaiy 1882. 
liy ])(;*niiissit)n of the Royal Geographical Society. 

For a graphic detailed description of the scenery, see ibid, j>p. 4-6. 


Ujiji 

The traveller would naturally expect on firriving at 
Ujiji to look to the westward over the lake; but the 
lake view is due south, where on a clear day Capes Kun^we 
and Kabogo may both be sedn, and sometimes even the 
mountains of Marungu. East, the gap is just visible across 
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tlio Kuiche Iviver, through which Ujiji is reached in that 
direction. South-east, the shore of the lake, in a long vista 
of capes and bays, disappears in the dim distance. 

The big town occupies a central position on the southei’ii- 
facing shore, and numerous smaller \ illages are dotted both 
along the coast and here and there over the lovv^ countr)^ 
Thirty or forty large fiat-roofed Arab houses, mostly liollow 
squares with massive walls and bi’oad venindahs, foi’ni the 
principal feature of the town, and with erections of eveiy 
kind between that and the little grass bee hive hut very 
irregularly placed among straggling oil -palms, bainuias, 
and fruit gardens, make up the metro}>olis of Lj^jiji. A 
few winding tracks between those, worn down by common 
use, form the streets or roads, mostly conveiging eventually 
upon the market-place. 

E. C. Ho UK. — Tanffmt ifihu Slaiiluid, 

By [xaiinHsioii ofjMr. Edward Stanford, 

Fur a dos(.'rii>t.i(Hi of Ujiji market, see Und. pp. TO-TlS* 


Lake Kivu and the Mfumbiro Mountains 

On a summit near a village we came in sight of a long 
streak of silvery water lying far below us in a great trough. 
At the south-east corner of this sheet of water, which 
passed out of sight behind some rising ground to the north, 
a river found its way out to the south between the liills, 
rushing in a white lacework of foam through a. rocky gorge, 
and with a roar that made itself distinctly licard, though 
wo were at least 4 mihis away. The beautifid expanse of 
water was Lake Kivu, and the river was the Itusizi at its 
source. The scene fr-om where we stood was beautiful in 
the extreme. All the country near at hand lay flooded 
with yellow sunshine, the great down- like hills were 
covered with l»right gi’ccn grass, and in the steej) vjdlcys 
between them there were patches of forest ^vhicll were 
almost black. The lake itself was a 2 )ale silveiy blue, and 
on the other side the mountains rose again in every con- 

10 
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ceivablo shade of piok and purple, till they culminated to 
the north in a dark, jagged mountain range. 

We now decided that Fergusson and 1 should go right 
up to the north end of Kivu in the boats, while the rest 
followed at their leisure overland. All the way I was con- 
tinually looking to the north, for I expected that at any 
time we might come in sight of the great Mfumbiro 
Mountains, which rise immediately to the north of the lake, 
but for some reason or other connected with the atmo- 
spheric conditions it was not till we reached a point only 
one day’s journey from the north shore of Kivu that we 
saw anything of them. Here wo were looking for a place 
on which to pitch our tents, along a point that ran out 
from the eastern shore. There was some flat ground to 
the top of it, and on passing through some trees to obtain 
a view up the lake, there appeared to the north three huge 
mountain peaks, each rising with that delicate upward 
curve which one always linds characteristic of volcanic 
cones throughout the world. Late next day, after round- 
ing a huge mass of mountains which stood out from the 
east, Ave reached the northern shores of the lake. Unlike 
that of most other [)ortions of Kivu, the coast is here com- 
posed of sand, while but a few miles to the west it is 
formed almost entirely of the rough, more or less recent, 
lava, which has descended directly from the great cone of 
Kirunga-cha-gongo into the lake. The slope of this huge 
volcano, which we could now see rising dimly beyond the 
nearer forest and topped by a vast pine tree like cloud of 
smoke and steam, begins really on the shores of the lake 
itself, and all the gradually rising forest-clad lava-fields are 
studded with secondary cones. 

J. E. S. Moouk. — To the MounUviins of the. Moon, Hurst anti 
Blackett. 

By permission of J. E. S. Moore, E.sq., and Messrs, Hurst and Blackett, 
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Lake Mweru and the Luapula 

Rhodesia station is situated at the extreme north-east 
corner of Lake Mweru, on a clilF some SO feet above the 
lake shore. Rhodesia is on the direct road to the west, 
and is the nearest point of Mweru to Tanganyika. I left 
there in a boat with six natives on 4th October. One day 
took me the length of the nortliern coast of the lake to the 
north-western corner. On 5th October I passed the exit 
of the Luapula River and sailed down the west coast of 
Mweru to Chipungu^s town. Thence in three moi-o days 
to the southernmost corner of the lake. Tlie northern 
half of Mweru’s west shore is l)ounded by dills rising 
abruptly from the lake shore to 150 or 200 feet. Below 
these cliffs there is absolutely no level ground — notliing but 
a mass of broken rocks which have fallen from above. It 
is only here and there, where smfdl streams from the hills 
behind have broken gorges through the cliffs and carried 
out deltas of rich loamy soil, that a landing can be safely 
effected or habitations met with. On each of these little 
deltas is a small village or collection of huts. In lat. 
9° 5' S. lat. the cliffs cease, and then going south the lake 
is bordered by flat lands and marshes. All the southern 
end is very shallow, the depth 3 miles out from shore being 
only from 8 to 12 feet. This end of Mweru is gradually 
fdling ; the Taiapula is silting it up. It enters Mweru by 
several branches, or rather it has formed many reedy islands 
at its mouth. It is easy to see at the mouth of the river 
how the swamps lying at the south end of the lake have 
been formed. Floating jdants arc carried down and 
collect together, reeds take root joii them, an island is 
formed, and the deposit brought down by the river joiius 
island to island. The depth at the entrance is 7 or 8 feet 
(dry season). Once inside the river the depth increases to 
3 fathoms, and from the lake right uj) to the Falls of the 
Luapula there is never a less de|)th than 10 feet. It is a 
magnificent river, from 250 yards to one quarter of a mile in 
width, slow running with clear water, no rocks or sandbanks 
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From Mweiu up to the Falls the rate of current is from 
one mile to half a mile per hour. It is a very similar river to 
the Upper Zambezi, just aboA^c Zumbo, except that the 
current is much slower than that of the Zambezi. 

A. Sharp. — Geographical Journal^ June 1893. 

By permission of A. Sharp, Esq., and of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


Lake Bangweolo 

A pleasant Avalk through beautifully Avooded country 
lirought us out on to a narroAv plain covered Avith cultiva- 
tion. To our right front rose sand-dunes 100 feet high. 
From the top of one, Avhich I ascended, there was a view of 
the great lake. There it Avas — BangAveolo! stretching aAvay 
to the north-cast and oast, an unruffled sheet of steely-blue 
Avater glittering in the bright sunshine. The coast to the 
south curved towards the north in two crescents. Our 
side Avas all pure Avhite sand, with stunted trees and 
bushes, the country lying behind us forming belts of 
SAvamps, waist deep in hot, black mud and water. 

BangAveolo deserves its name — “ where the sky and 
water meet.’' They do, or they seem to do so, for there is 
seldom any perceptible horizon to be seen when standing 
on a level Avith the lake ; and Avhat colouring ! An hour 
before, to half an hour after sunset, the Avhole scene is an 
exquisite blending of msthctic colouring ; and there seems 
to be a constant haze over Bangweolo, which has a marvel- 
lously softening eftect, Avhile the blending of colours is at 
times indescribably beautiful. 

The Avater, up to 200 yards or so from the shore, is a 
sage green, and farther on it is the very clearest, purest, 
and most limpid blue. Fringing the sandy shores of snowy 
whiteness is a mass of every tint of green, except Avhere 
the line of sand hills rises, covered Avith dense scrub of a 
dull-green colour, almost blue. Bangweolo is of no depth. 
I sounded in many places, but never got a souiiding over 
1 5 feet. Its surface is therefore usually still, a very strong 
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wind raising but the smallest sea. It appears to me nothing 
but a flooded district. I fancy that it was foinied by the 
water from the great watershed of the Tanganyika plateau, 
with its very ])lentiful supply, gradually overflowing the 
country at the base. The overflow has been checked to the 
west and south-west by a rim of rock ; but the east and 
south-east have no such barrier, and in that direction there 
is a vast swamp from 20 to 40 miles in breadth. 

The position of the mouth of the Chambezi can only be 
guessed at, as there is a sea of papyrus round it. No 
one could suppose there was the mouth of a river near. 
The natives told me that the Avater was too shallow for a 
canoe to ascend it in a dry season. It takes days to reach 
it through the intricate winding channels in the papyrus. 

P. WrATHKiiLKY. — Geograjihical Journal, 8ej Member 181)8, 

By permission of P. Weatherlcy, Esq., and of the Iloyal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


Climate of the Congo 

The climate of the Western Congo naturally varies 
from indifferent degrees of healthiness and temperature, 
according to the icgions through which the river passes, 
but on the whole it may be said to be infinitely superior 
to that of the Niger or the Gold Coast. The great 
absence of Ioav, marshy ground about its )>anks is doubt- 
less the cause of less virulent fever, and the regular cool 
breezes fi-om the South Atlantic greatly reduce the tropical 
heat. The river probably is least healthy between Boma 
and the sea, owing no doubt to the mangrove swamps 
that inevitably attend the widening out of the embouchure. 
Boma itself is decidedly insalubrious. It is the hottest 
place on the Congo, and surrounded by many marshes. 
Towards Vivi it becomes decidedly healthier, owing to the 
greater elevation, and the higher you proceed up the river, 
the healthier the climate becomes. One aid to salubrity 
is the magnificent drinking water that may be had every- 
where above Boma ; not the water of the Congo, which, 
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though unwholesome, has a disagreeahly sweet taste, but 
the water from the unnumbered rills and rivulets wliich 
are everywhere trickling, wet and dry season alike, all the 
year round. Beyond Stanley Pool I can only call the 
temperature delightful. 

The great fault of the climate lies in the excessive 
damp. Even in the dry season there is great moisture in 
the air, foi', though there is no downright rain, yet the 
mornings and CYcnings are ushered in by dense white 
mists, like low-lying clouds, which incessantly fdter through 
the clammy atmosphere a drizzling, vaporous spray that 
descends over everything like a heavy dew. This is the 
“ cacimbo of the Portuguese colonies, and the “ smokes ” 
of the Guinea coast. These morning and evening mists 
are characteristic of the dry season, and during the 
rainy months they disappear*, and the beginning and 
closing of the day are generally bright and clear. 

The relative length of the rainy season varies as you 
advance from the mouth of the Congo towards the 
equator. Near the sea there arc about four montlis of 
rain— November, December, February, and Mar'ch — with 
an intermediate dry season in the month of January ; but 
ascending the river you find this gradually altering, and 
on Stanley Pool the rains commence in October, and con- 
tinue till al)Out the 20th of May, thus leaving four months 
of dry season. There is also here no interval in January, 
no “ little dries, as they are called. Higher up the river 
still, approaching the equator, the natives tell me it often 
rains in June, August, and September, so that this may be 
called a true equatorial climate, where rain is seldom 
absent, and consequently, as we find at Bolobo, this is the 
region of perpetual forest. 

Sni II. H. Johnston.— 77/7? Uiver Congo, Low. 

By permission of Sir 11. II. Johnston and of Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. 
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Climate of the Welle Country. 

The altitude of tlic district of the Upper Welle, at 28^^ 
east and north, is 2500 feet above the sea, descend- 
ing in its western portion, at 24° and 4° north, to 1400 
feet. The river is navigable almost throughout its entire 
course. There are few ra{)ids, where portage of goods is 
necessarj', but the boats themselves can travel the whole 
distance without difficulty. The rainy season begins 
about the middle of July, and lasts till about the middle 
of December. It does not rain continuously for two or 
three days together, but generally in the afternoon and at 
night. The shorter rainy season is from about the 15th of 
February to the 15th of March. During the other months 
of the year, though the climate is warm, the temperature 
rarely exceeds 92^ Fahrenheit. The nights are always cool 
and fresh, accompanied by heavy dews, but there is much 
malaria in the country, owing to the large quantity of 
water and marsliy tiacts. some of the tribesmen 

names are given to the months in keeping with what is 
done in them. Thus one is named as that in whicli they 
sow maroo, the chief ingredient used in brewing native 
beer; another as the season when maroo must be cut. 
Following this comes the “bad water "month, when the 
risk of fever is greatest ; then ehjphant month, when they 
catch the elephants by burning the grass ; and the w hite 
ant month, during which white ants are collected, and 
considered a great delicacy ; and a second maroo month, 
when a second croj) is sow-n. Tlie month next to this has 
no distinctive name, and is succeeded by the second maroo 
harvest month, wheti provisions are scarce; the second 
ant-gathering month ; a later sowing month ; and, finally, 
another with no particular title. 

Cavtain Guy Burro w\s. — Land of the Pigmies. C. A. Foar.soii. 

By permission of Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 
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The Central African Forest and its Pigmy Tribes 

Tiiiagino a space of earth four times the size of Eti gland, 
Scotlatid, and Wales, crowded with colossal trees from 1 
to 5 fe(}t in diameter and 200 feet in height, with their 
thiclc, glossy foliage so interlaced that the hot, glaring sun 
of the tropics is qiiite shut out, and each tree seemingly 
lashed to the other by endless lengths of numberless cables, 
ranging from the tender thread-like creeper to the thick- 
ness of the old hempen hawsers of a line-of-battle ship, and 
these iH'csenting such a maze of curious festoons, loops, 
and slack ropes, such confusing meshes and utmost dis- 
order, that fre(]uently they remind you of a fleet of ships 
in a dock, on which the riggers have been playing tricks 
Avith the ropes and the halyards. And underneath the 
thick, impervious shades is the impenetrable undergrowth, 
often of sucli close gi-owth that you fancy you could travel 
best above the tops rather than through it. Imagine the 
forks of each tree crowded with little conservatories of 
orchids and ferns, and the great horizontal limbs, burdened 
with grcy-gr*ecn lichens Avith leaA^es as lai*ge as prize 
cabbage, and drooping groAvths of epiphytes, or air plants, 
and liosts of tendrils Avith their delicate points swinging 
ceas(ilcssly about, and lierc and there great swaying walls 
and nodding toAvers of vines, around the floAvers of Avhich 
the wild bees hum, and the fierce Avasps dart, and brilliant 
l>utterflics sail in myriads. 

liCt the ground bo fat and l)lack, like rich hot-house 
soil ; let the vines be of the greenest, and the wi’inkled 
bark of the giant trees and tlieir parasites be of th<j 
greyest ; lot the air be suflbcating ; lot the A^apours rise in 
Iduc clouds, thiidy veiling the six - fathom- thick foliage 
aboA^c ; let the murmur of the insects above, below and 
around be heard, indicative of’ the seething life that finds 
existence in the hot, damp shades. Then imagine your- 
selves dazed and mazed in this Avcird shadoAvland, and 
marching from (hiAvn to dusk in a perpetual duskiness, lit 
at rare intervals by a little ray, or the flickering dust, of 
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sunlight, and you will have a dim idea of the forest of 
Dai’kest Africa. 

But you must take a broader view to eompreheiid its 
vastness, and its terror to houseless wanderers. You 
must think of the great rivers, the Welle or Makua, 
the Aruwimi, the Lindi, the Lowwa, and Lulu, rolling 
down in dark l)rown volumes to the Congo, hundreds of 
miles, each winding north and soutli across a degree of 
latitude as they flow' westward, and each fed by never- 
ceasing rains — absorbing countless streams from either 
bank — Stygian dark in colour, cither coursing impetuously 
through the murmuring de 2 )ths of the forest, or lazily 
oozing from under floating beds of lilies, pistia, and duck- 
weed, while the sickening sweet odours arc almost over- 
j)Owering. In a day's march we would cross over several 
streams ; once we crossed thirty-two in a ten-mile march — 
three creeks, rivei’s, or rivulets per mile. The raiJi came 
after bursts of thunder, disiflays of dazzling lightning, and 
raging tempests, and lasted from four to fifteen hours, with 
such cojuous falls that it drowned the land. Day and 
night round about us great trees fell, or parted with their 
bi'anches. Once a hoary old patriarch that must have 
weighed 20 tons fell within a yard of our boat, and 
created a Avave that almost capsized ns. 

People this great tract with small tiibes dw^elling amid 
the wreckage of mighty woods, from 10 to 30 miles aj)art, 
in absolute ignorance of any w^orld but their own, possessed 
of such a mania for meat that no animal life is rejected. 
Human flesh is as much sought after as is the flesh of the 
l)easts in this country, though fortunately it is protected by 
dangers to the hunters. But by craft, su])erior boldness, or 
accident, victims are often secured, and serve to satisfy 
depraved appetites. We were compelled to bury our 
dead in the river, lest the bodies should bo exhumed. 

In the more easterly 2 )arts of the forest we find several 
tribes of the primeval race of man — the i^igmies. They 
range from the Ihuru^ River to the Aw'amba forest at the 
’ A tributary of the Upper Aruwinti. 
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base of Ruwenzori. We found two distinct ty|)os ; one a 
very degraded specimen, with ferrety eyes, close set, and 
an excessive prognathism, more nearly approaching what 
one might call a cousin of the monkey than was supposed 
to be possible, yet thoroughly human ; the other was a 
very handsome type, with frank, open, innocent features, 
very prepossessing. We had considerable experience with 
both. They were wonderfully quick with tlieir weapons, 
and w^ounded to death several of our followers. The 
custom in the forest is to shoot at sight, and their craft, 
quick eyes, quick sight, correct aim, and general expertness, 
in addition to the fatal character of the poison of their 
arrows, made them no despicable antagonists. The larger 
natives of the woods, who form the clearings and jdant 
immense groves of plantains, ])urchase tlicir favour by 
submitting to their depredations. Wlien they are 
successful in the chase or trapping, a fair trade is made 
between the pigmies and the brown-bodied planters. 

Sin 11. M. Stanley. — Scottish Geographical Magazine^ July 1S90. 

My permission of Sir H. M. Stanley and of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. 


Animals of the Congo 

In the Lower Congo, in the direction of Lukolela and 
in the hilly districts, — that, is at the extremity of the 
equatorial forest, — buffaloes appear to me to be more 
plentiful than at the eastern boundary of the Manycma.^ 
The antelopes which I have shot in the Congo, both in the 
forest and in the Manyema, are the pookoo, and the 
lechwe, which I had already seen and reported near Lake 
Bangweolo, a smaller variety of hartebeest, the large harte- 
becst, which I had not seen since being in South Africa, 
and a small brown antelope with straight horns, which 
abounds in certain j^arts of the forest. In the flat regions 
and at the extremity of the forest the zebra exists. The 
rhinoceros did not seem to me to inhabit the region ; only 
' I’lC'tween the north of Lake Tanganyika and the Congo. 
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the natives near the lakes know it. It can only be found 
in iny opinion on the eastern shore of Tanganyika. The 
lion is found only in Katanga, and in the vicinity of the 
Welle — that is, in the region of grassy plains. Leopards 
are very plentiful in certain parts of the Maiiyenia. The 
equatorial foi*est contains relatively little game, which stops 



THE riAUTECEEST. 


altogether on boundaries near oj^en countries. The 
elephant itself, which needs daily a considerable quantity of 
straw or grass, cannot inhabit the forest; it walks about in 
it, but only to get out of it soon afterwards. The Congo 
territory is well stocked with them. On the other hand, 
the forest is the home of an infinite varkity of quadz'umana. 
One may say, indeed, that the Congo is the native country 
of the monkey, all the species ot' Africa, from the small 
marmoset to the gigantic gorilla, are represented. In 
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certain regions every imaginable variety of hair and colour, 
all the various sj)ecies of monkeys you see in the monkey- 
houses of zoological gardens, are met with on a day’s march 
through the forest. Some flee as soon as they see you ; 
others, bolder and more confident in the tree-tops, quietly 
look down as you pass ; entire troops walking about on 



TIIK WIJITK-TAn.ED fiNU. 


the ground climl) to tlie topmost branches of the trees on 
your approach, while others, wliicli are already there, 
madly fling themselves into the air and slide down the 
lianas to the ground, so as the easier to escape. I noticed 
that if we proceeded with the main I)ody of the expedition, 
the noise macle by such a large number of men caused a 
perfect blanlc in front of us. We saw nothing; everything 
seemed dead. If, on the other hand, I was two or three 
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miles ahead, proceeding noiselessly and only accompanied 
by my gun-bearers, the forest had quite a different aspect ; 
everywhere there was life and animation. The forest and 
the banks of the Congo are inhabited, not only by monkeys, 
but by many S2)ecies of birds and innumei'able parrots. 
Hippopotami, lamantins, and aquatic birds are found there 
in large numbers. 

E. FoX . — After BUj Game in Central Africa, C. Black, 

By permission of Messrs. A. and C. Black. 


Peoples of the Congo 

Speaking generally, the people of the Lower Congo are 
tall and well built, with supple limbs formed more for 
agility than strength, and oval heads and faces, quick with 
intelligent vivacity. Their women are larger and stronger 
than the men, and they all, in common with other races 
of the Congo, are remarkable for their small hands and 
feet, on which are bracelets and anklets of a size that no 
European could wear. Tattooing is very general, covering 
but a small part of their brown bodies ; and, as a rule, the 
hair is worn short. Families arc distinguished by a 
singular method of filing the teeth to a point, or cutting 
them square, or in regular semicircles. 

The Baoilis, a mixed tribe unfriendly to the whites, 
live upon oysters, and distil salt from sea- water. The 
Mayemb^^.s, a wilder race, are handsome and robust. The 
Musso-Eongo hold themselves aloof entirely from the rest, 
and are so independent that not even the most imminent 
peril will induce them to combine wdth their neighbours 
against a common enemy. 

The food of these tribes on the coast is more varied 
than that of the natives in the interior of Africa. Their 
women do the cooking, grinding and sifting the manioc, a 
flour which forms the groundwork of their diet, and busy 
wdth household duties, while their children play about the 
huts, and babies sleep peacefully, rocked on their mother’s 
hips. 
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Over a fire of wood that burns between three large 
stones these native cooks prepare an excellent broth, a 
hotchpot of odds and ends stewed with capsicum in palm- 
oil. These they eat out of wooden basins with wooden 
spoons and knives, drinking from earthemware or carved 
wood cups ; and though tables are urdviiown to them, they 
have excellent taste in the manufacture of porous vases 
and pottery. In habits of personal cleanliness these 
African children of nature are a wliolesome example to 
many in more civilised life. When they live near a river, 
or any water, they bathe several times a day, and in 
forests where this is impossible they smear their bodies 
with layers of oil and red powder, which they scrape off 
frequently. After each meal they rinse their mouths with 
water, and rub their teeth with the forefinger or with a 
rude tooth-brush of fibrous wood. The most popular 
costume — scantj^, but sufficient for the climate — consists 
of gaudy stuffs imported from Europe, which they drape 
in bold folds round their hips and loins. Largo patterns 
and a change of fashion are a delight to them, while for 
choice of colours, red, white, and black find special 
favour ; yellow does not come amiss ; blue is tolerated ; 
but green is rejected utterly. 

Captain Guy Buiiiiows . — The Land of the Tiijmies. C. A. Fcarsou. 

By permission of Messrs. C. Arthur Bearson, Ltd. 

General Observations on the Congo Free State 

The political geography of the Upper Congo basin has 
been completely changed, as a result of the Eelgi;in 
campaign among the Arabs. It used to l)e a common 
saying in this })art of Africa, that all roads lead to 
Nyangwe. This town, visited by Livingstone, Stanley and 
Cameron, until lately one of the largest markets in Africa, 
lias ceased to exist. Kasongo, a more recent though still 
larger centre, has also been swept away. It is represented 
by a station of the Free State, 9 miles away on the 
river bank. In harmony with this political change the 
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trade route has been completely altered, and the traffic 
which used to follow the well-beaten track from Nj^angwo 
and the Lualaba, across Tanganyika to Ujiji, or round 
the lake to Zanzi])ar, now goes down the Congo to 
Stanley Pool and the Atlantic. I)es})ite their slave-raiding 
propensities during tlio forty years of their dominion, the 
Aral)S have converted the Manyenia and Malela country 
into one of the most prosperous in Central Africa. The 
landsca[)C, as seen from high hills in the neighbourhood of 
Nyangwe and Kasongo, resembles strongly an ordinary 
English ai‘a1)le country. There is nothing similar, that I 
am aware of, in any other prirt of the Congo basin. Yet 
the Aral)s have left the Malela the most inveterate 
cannibals on the face of the glolrc. In all par ts of the 
virgin Congo forest I have visited, wild coffee is so 
abundant and excellent that we left our tins of imported 
coffee unopened. The centre of the Congo basin, through 
which stretch the 1000 miles of navigable river and 
tributary, is an alluvial plairr, rimmed in on all sides by 
rocky ridges, through which the river\s br'cak at points 
marked by falls or rapids. At some fiituie time this vast 
ring of r‘apids may become the scat of a corresponding 
circle of mining c(mtres. 

Caitain S. L. [fiNDK. — (h:v(jr(rphic(il Journdl, May 1895. 

By ucnnissioii of tlie Royal Goograuliical Society. 

Angola 

Angola m;iy be described as including witbin its 
limits the finest, richest, and healthiest regions of \Ycst 
Africa, tliough these better portions generally lie at a moan 
distance of 100 miles fixmi the sea, and consequently are 
as yet very insiitficiently known. The littoral of Angola, 
though much healthier tliaii the other coast-lands to the 
nor'th, is not of a very jirepossessing chai'actcr at first sight, 
and entirely misleads one as to the great richness of the 
iriten'or. This is owing to its increasingly sterile, or rather 
desei t, character as you proceed from north to south. 
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Tho chief river, commercially and politically, of this 
colony is tlie Kwanza, which Monteiro justly calls the 
“ Gem of Angola.” This fine stream, which is navigable by 
river steamers for nearly 250 miles from its mouth, has 
been in the possession of the Portuguese, during parts of its 
lower course, ever since the end of the fifteenth century. 
It is situated some 200 miles from the mouth of the Congo, 
and enters the sea in 9® S. latitude. In some ways it 
may be taken as a zoological boundaiy, many peculiar 
West African animals and plants not straying far from its 
banks. It is an important commercial channel, and Dondo, 
which is situated some 200 miles from the sea, is a great 
emporium of south-west African trade, and attracts to its 
markets the products of the far interior. 

There is a good deal of forest land in the interior of 
Angola, and most well-known African trees are represented. 
The oil-palm extends only as far as 10° S. latitude. Coffee 
grows wild on nearly all tlie highland districts, and in the 
north of Angola is semi-cultivated by tho natives of the 
interior, who bring it in enormous quantities to the coast, 
where it enjoys a good roi)utation among traders. Tlie 
chief export of Ambriz is coffee. India-rubber, from the 
Landolphia ilorida, is a considerable feature in the Angolian 
trade. Cotton of good quality is very largely cultivated 
in the south, more especially in the district of Mossamedes. 
Some of the best plantations are on the river Koroka, in 
16° S. latitude. Sugar is much attended to in all parts of 
Angola, in the low-lying portions, and in the vicinity of 
rivers. 

Sai H. > 1 . Johnston. — Scottish Geographical Magazine^ (Jctol^or 
1885. 

I>y permission of Sir H. II. Joliiistoii and of the Koyal Scottish 
Geogriq>liical Society. 
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VI. THE ZAMBEZI BASIN, AND THE NYASA- 
TANGANYIKA PLATEAU 

The Zambezi as a Route to the Interior 

By going some liundreds of miles southward along the 
coast from Z/inzibar the traveller reaches the mouth of the 
Zambezi. liivingstone sailed up this river once, and about 
100 miles from its moutli discovered another river twisting 
away northwards among the mountains. He followed this 
river up, and after many w^anderings found himself on the 
shores of a miglity lake. The river is named the Shire, 
and the lake — the existences of whic'h was quite unknown 
before — is Ljike Nyasa. Ijake Nyasa is 350 miles long, so 
that with the Zaml)ezi, the Shire, and this great lake, wo 
have the one thing I'equiri^.d to open up Plast Central 
Afi'ica — a water route to the interior.^ But this is not all. 
Two hundred and fifty miles from the end of Lake Nyasa 
another lake of still nobler proportions takes up the thread 
of communication. Lake Tanganyika is 450 miles in 
length. Between the lakes stands a lofty plateau, cool, 
healthy, accessible, and without any physical barrier to 
interrupt the explorer’s march. By this route the Victoria 
Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza may be approached with 
less fatigue, less risk, and not less speed than by the 
overland trail from Zanzibar.'^ At one point also along 

* ^ The Shire navigation is interrupted by falls. See x>» 175. 

2 This apx>lies to the time before tlie railway from Mombasa was 
constructed. 
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this line one is within a short march of that other great 
route which must ever be regarded as the trunk line of 
the African continent. The watershed of the Congo lies 
on this Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau. Tliis is the stupendous 
natural highway on which so much of the future of East 
Central Africa must yet depend. 

PuOFEssoR lIi^NiiY Drummond. — Troinccil Africa, Ilodder and 
Stouglitoii. 

By penuission of Messrs. Ilodder and Stouglitoii 


The Zambezi 

The Ztirnbezi is the great river of Eastern Afiica, and 
after the Congo, the Nile, and the Niger, the most 
important on the continent. Kising far in the interior among 
the marshes of liiike Dilolo, and gathering volume from the 
streams which flow from the high lands connecting the north 
of Lake Nyasa with inner Angola, it curves across the 
country like an attenuated letter S, and before its four groat 
months empty the far-travel led waters into the Indian Ocean, 
drains an area of more than 500,000 square miles. As it cuts 
its way down the successive steps of the central plateaus 
its usually placid current is interrupted by raj)ids, narrows, 
cascades and cataracts, corres|>onding to the plateau edges, 
so that it is only navigable in stretches of 100 or 200 miles 
at a time. From the coast the Zambezi might be steamed to 
the rapids of Kebrabasa ; and from that point intermit- 
tently as far as tlie impassable barrier of the Victoria 
Falls. Above this, for some distance, again follow rapids 
and waterfalls, but these arc at length succeeded by an 
unbroken chain of tributaries which together form an 
inland waterway of 1000 miles in length. 

The broad lands along the banks of this noble river are 
subject to annual inundations, like the region of the Nile, 
and hence their agricultural possibilities are unlimited. 
On the Lower Zambezi indigo, the crocodile weed, and 
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dalumba-root abound, and oil-seeds and sugar-cane could be 
produced in quantity to supply the whole of Europe. 

PiiOFEssOR fTrcNriiY Drummond. --'ZVqpiW Africa, Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

By permission of Messrs. Hodder and Stougliton. 


The Mouths of the Zambezi 

The Zambezi has eight mouths through which to 
pour forth its waters, all of which are probably brought 
into use in the rainy season, though only two are 
useful for navigation, the Chinde and the Kongoni, and 
only one of these is available for large steamers — the 
Chinde, the bar of which carries a depth of 19 feet at 
spring tides. The Kongoni carries 5 feet less, whilst 
the others arc quite impracticable by reason of their 
dangerous bars. The Chinde has thus become the main 
entrance into Central Africa, whereby ocean steamers can 
avail themselves of a commodious port, and discharge 
thcii’, and receive, cargo in safety. 

Commander H. J. Keane. — Scottish Ocotjraphical Magazine 
March 1896. 

By xjerniission of the Royal Scottish Gcograpliical Society. 


The Zambezi Delta 

The delta of this magnificent river may be said to cover 
an area of 2500 square miles. It commences some 90 
miles from the coast, at a point a little below the con- 
fluence of the main stream with the Shire River, for here 
during the rainy season its waters overflow into the marshy 
tract of country lying to the north of its left bank, and a 
small portion of this overflow finds its way to the Kwa-kwa 
or Quilimane River in a narrow, reed-choked channel, 
named the Barahanda. This channel cannot strictly be 
called a part of the Zambezi, as it is merely a drain that 
receives and carries away the surplus water of the morass 
of which it forms a part. At frequent intervals it widens 
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into more or loss open swampy depressions, alloM'ing a 
canoe or light-draught boat to be punted or paddled with 
difficulty during a few' months in the year. At other 
times it can often be crossed dry-footed. 

Passing this periodical outlet coastwards, the first real 
branch of the main stream is the Mosella liiver on the right 
bank, about 35 miles from the sea. This liver has for its 
mouths the Kongoni and Melambe. Five miles furtlier 
down, the Maria and Inhamacatiue rivers branch off from 
the left bank, and four miles below the latter is the Chinde 
River. Thesp three rivers have two common outlets sepa- 
rated by the island of Mitaone, some 20 miles from the 
main stream. 

The whole extent of this region south of the Mosella 
branch has nowhere an altitude exceeding 100 feet above 
sea-level. Towards the sea-board the altitude gradually 
decreases till, in many places extending for a distance of 
several miles from the shore- line, the country is below 
high-water mark, and is at high tides entirely submerged. 
The soil in these inundated districts is a soft, light-coloured 
mud, impregnated with salt and vegetable matter. It is 
densely covered with mangroves, that in some places grow 
to a great height, and give the lower waiters of the liver 
the appearance of being enclosed by an unbroken wall of 
tangled vegetation. At low tide, a wide border of loath- 
some slime and mud appears on either side of the dis- 
coloured streams. This district presents a network of 
small channels, many of them splitting up the land into 
islands and mud-banks ; but the majority are mere culs-de- 
saCf losing themselves amid the dense vegetation in swampy 
depressions. 

The delta, for the most part, is made up of low-lying, 
swampy land, intersected by ridges of uniform elevation 
at short distances apart. These ridges run in a direction 
corresponding with the coast-line, and are doubtless the 
remains of the old beaches. They afford the only dry 
spots in this land of Avater, and dwellings are only possible 
on their summits, since the low land between is during the 
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rainy season covered with water, and is ovt^rgrown with 
rank reeds and coarse grass. Along the top of these 
ridges, sugar, coflee, maize, and oil seeds can ho grown in 
very large quantities, while the valleys ofler, if systemati- 
cally drained, which is not impossible, extensive fields for 
rice cultivation. The land immediately on the shore-line 
is low and swampy. The island of Inhamissengo, between 
the Melambe and the Kongoni bars, is nothing more than 
a huge mangrove swamp, with a few sand and mud ridges a 
mile from the sea. On one of these ridges, a few miserable 
mud huts that have been misnamed a town have been built; 
on another the lightliouse and flagstaff'. It is a region whose 
soil is for the most part a fetid, rotting mass of loathsome- 
ness, from whicli are exhaled foul stenclics and steaming 
rniasmic vapours, hearth and sky reek with their load of 
malarial poisons. I have passed some of these beds of long 
rank reeds, from which the eflhivia have been so foul and 
Iienotrating that for a day or more I have lieen unable to 
retain my food. 

D. J. Rankin. — Scottish Geographical Magazine^ September 1880. 

By peiniission of D. J. Rankin, Esq., and of the Royal Scottish 
Geo^rapli ical Society. 

For the Shire, see p, 175. 


From the Lupata Narrows of the Zambezi to the 
Kebrabasa Falls ^ 

At the Luj)ata nariows the stream diminishes very 
considerably in width, and the great flood of the Zambezi, 
wliich lower down has the enormous width of 2 or 3 
miles, is here in jilaccs scarcely more than 1000 feet 
across. The banks are extremely picturesque, the hills at 
the side coming down sheer to the waters edge, and at 

^ ‘‘The first rapids are often called locally Acaba-basa (work is 
finished). This form is a Portuguese corruption of the older Semitic 
Kebia-basa (rapids of the Ba River) ; the term Acabahasa is used by 
the native canoemen to designalo the terminus of their voyage from 
tlie coast.” — D. J. li. 
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some places terminating with a wall-like ledge of water- 
worn boulders. At the northern extremity, where the 
gorge ends, vast piles of mountainous walls rise sheer 
out of tlie river to a luught of 2000 feet or more. 
Huge fissures filled with great trees and tendrils make a 
picture of considerable beauty, and the bright brown and 
red colouring of the rocks, spriid^led with the green vegeta- 
tion and reflected in the clear water, greatly enhances the 
beauty of the scene. 

It is here we enter upon the most valuable mineral 
deposits of this country. On the left bardc, from the 
Lupata as far as the Acababassa (Kebrabasa Falls), there is 
an extensive and most valuable region of coal formation, 
extending over an area of 300 to 500 square miles. 

Passing Tote, the country is Hat in the immediate 
vicinity of the river, and on the left bank a few miles 
inland rise u|), tier after tiei*, the highlands of the Makanga 
country. The land on the river bank is extremely prolific 
in orange, mango, and lime plantations, many of which 
stretcli for miles in extent, giving a vast yield, though 
unfortunately they are turned to little commercial account. 

At the lloromo mission, 20 miles above Tete, are 
stationed a number of Jesuits. Here the country again 
changes, and precipitous hills reach down to the water’s 
edge on both sides. The channel, however, is deep, and 
possesses no obstacle to navigation. Proceeding further 
up, the river gradually narrows, and at the village of 
Massanangwe huge boulders of granite block up furthei 
navigation, and here the Acababassa Falls have their 
southern limit. From the north of the Acababassa there 
is no obstacle to navigation up to the town of Ziimbo, 
whence there is uninterrupted navigation for 300 miles up 
the Loangvva River. 

D. J. Rankin. — Scottish Ocograjihical Magazine^ Novcinhcr 1892. 

By jioiTiiission of 1). J. Rjiiikiii, Es<p, and of tlie Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. 
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The Kebrabasa Falls 

The lofty range of Kebrabasa, consisting chiefly of conical 
hills covered with scraggy trees, crosses the Zambezi and 
confines it within a narrow, rough, and l ocky dell of about 
a quarter of a mile in breadth ; over this, which may be 
called the flood'bed of the river, large masses of rocks arc 
huddled in indescribable confusion. In the dry season the 
stream runs at the bottom of a narrow and deep groove, 
whose sides are polished and fluted by the boiling action of 
the water in flood. The breadth of the groove is often not 
more than from 40 to 60 yards, and it has some short 
turnings, double channels, and little cataracts in it. As 
we steamed u}), the masts of the Ma Eoheri, though some 
30 feet high, did not reach the level of the flood-channel 
above, and the man in the chains sang out “ No bottom at 
10 fathoms/’ Hugo pot-holes, as largo as draw-wells, had 
been worn in the sides, and were so deep that in some 
instances, when protected from the sun by overhanging 
boulders, the water in them was quite cool. Some of these 
holes had been worn right through, and only the side next 
the rock remained, while the sides of the groove of the 
flood-channel were polished as smooth as if they had gone 
through the granite mills of Aberdeen. The pressure of 
the water must be enormous to produce this polish. 

Du. David Li vingstoxk. — Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambezi. Murray. 

Dy permission of Mr. John Murray. 

For tlic Morimihwa Cataract, the most serious ohstruetion in the 
Kebrabasa Falls, si*e ibid. p. 61 . 


The Victoria Falls 

The Victoria Falls are unlike any other falls in the 
world. The river does not fall over a mountain side into 
a valley below ; it plunges into a marvellous slit in the 
surface, right across the river’s course, another slit being 
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continued through the counti-y at right angles to that into 
which the river falls, one slit opening into the other at 
about two- thirds of the river’s width across. The depth of 
these slits is, as I judged, about 250 feet, but I believe 
others give different depths; its width varies from 100 to 
400 feet. Tlius the river simply seems to disappear into 
the bowels of the earth ; whereas it first jdunges into the 
narrow fissure across its course, and then rushes through 
the other one, which, 1 bclicA^e, is 30 or 40 miles in length, 
and very serpentine in its course. These slits or fissures 
are cracks in the basaltic rock — how formed could not be 
said with certainty, except that water’ was not tlie power 
that operated. 

Livingstone gave the width of the i*iver above the falls 
as about 1000 yards, but in this he was immensely out. 
Firing with a long Henry rifle, sighted to 1100 yards, which 
was carried by our boy, the bullet was seen to strike the 
water a long way short of the opposite bank, and I judged 
it to be over a mile in width. Baldwin, I believe, reckoned 
it at 2000 yards, which, as it falls over the edge, ax>pears to 
be 2 or 3 feet deep, plunges into an abyss only 100 feet in 
width, and then tlio whole volume of it rushes into and 
through another of the same width. The turmoil may be 
imagined when a river a mile wide is suddenly contracted 
into 100 feet in width. 

To get the best vicAV of the Victoria Falls as a whole, or, 
at all events, of so much of them as can be seen at once, it 
is necessary to get o?i to the wall of rock o};)posite the 
falling waters. 

The sight here was truly marvellous. Facing the falls, 
which seemed almost within touch, to the right and to the 
left was a vast perj)cndicular mass of wat(‘r, broken by one 
or two islands of rock on the edge, one of which, far to the 
left, was j)artly tree-covered. Columns of spray rose up 
white and sfccam-like, and a circular rainbow danced about 
the left, half-way down the abyss. Tlie falling water did 
not present a smooth, unbroken surface, but was corrugated 
in rounded columns and depressions, showing alternately 
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dark and light eflTects that were very curious. In some 
places, where the rocky edge came nearer to the surface, it 
was beaten into snowy froth and spume. 

The thunder of a thousand guns pervaded the atmo- 
sphere, booming and thudding in irregular rhythm. The 
whole world seemed in a tremor. The water quivered and 
flickered as it fell. It throbbed and pulsated at the bottom, 
like the tlu’obs of a mighty engine. The spray shimmered 
and whirled, rolling back and forth in great lambent masses, 
ascending and sinking, sometimes dense and heavy, and 
then fading away into diaphanous clouds, which, as they 
spread themselves out, were dissipated into invi.sibility. 
The gleaming rainbow to the left, although in reality 
stationary, seemed to oscillate in measured motions, as 
tliough softly dancing to the music of the pulsations below. 
The iron-bound rock on Avhich we stood shivered as if its 
foundations were assailed by a furious convulsion. Even 
the sun, as one looked up to it tlu’ough the floating vapours, 
seemed to have lost some of its immobility, and to flicker 
in unison with the writhing of the mist. Looking over the 
edge into the far depths of the abyss, the sight was ap- 
palling. The mighty mass of water, as it reached the 
bottom, was beaten up into a surging sea that would 
assuredly deal destruction to any craft tliat ventured upon 
its swashing surface. It was not a bit like the billows of 
the ocean nor the surf of the sliore ; nor did it resemble 
the boiling of a volcanic pool. 

It was a long strip of water lashed into frenzied fury, 
distrfiught and chaotic. There was no purpose in its move- 
ments, no orden* in its fluctuation.s. Whii’lpools and eddies, 
vortices and l)illows, breakers and water- spouts, wci’c mixed 
uj) into inextricable confusion. As one looked down upon 
it the only thing one could make sure of was the immensity 
of its unrest. A surging billow, crested with snowy sud, 
was a billow but for the fraction of a second ; but before 
the eye had fairly seized upon its being, it was transformed 
into a vast vortex, whirling in eddying circles, and lined 
with an unctuous facing of foamy lacowork. Then almost 
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before the vortex was a vortex, it appeared as a hundred 
little pyramids of greeny water, each throwing from * its , 
pinnacle a cloud of frothy bubbles. And so change re- 
volved, with a rapidity that defied the eye and a diversity 
that no words could convey. And with them all Avent a 
sense of power and force that almost made one^s heart stand 
still with terror at its stupendousness. 

G. Lacy. — Fidiircs of Travel^ Sporty and Adventure, Pearson. 

By ])orinissioii of G. Lacy, Esq., an<l Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd. 

For another description of the V''ictoria Falls, soo IIolitb, i:ievcn 
Years in South Africa^ vol. ii. chap. viii. 


Rapids of the Central Zambezi 

About 12 miles from Sesheke the woods came right 
down to the river bank, a foretoken of tlie chain of hills 
that accompanied the stream from the Burotsc valley. 
East of Sesheke, where the country began to rise, I had 
noticed a cessation of the palms and papyrus, and west of 
Sekhosi (Katonga), where the stream has a considerable 
fall, wnB the commencement of the southern Burotse 
rapids and the cataracts of the Central Zambezi. They are 
caused by ridges of rock running either straight or 
transversely across the river, connecting links as it wore 
between the hills on either side. The peaks of these reefs 
made countless little islands ; and the further we went the 
more interesting I found their variety, some being brown 
and bare, whilst others were overgrown with reeds, or 
occasionally with trees of no inconsiderable height. Withiii 
14 miles I counted, besides a cataract, as many as 44 
rapids. In some cases the river bed beneath them pre- 
sented a continuous sloping surface of rock, Avhile in others 
it fell abruptly in a series of steps ; rapids again were 
formed by great boulders that projected above the water, 
and I noticed one instance Avhere the rocks made almost a 
barrier across the river, Avhilst only here and there were 
the gaps through which the current forced its Avay. The 
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first Trapids at which we arrived were called by the natives 
Katima Molilo. Our oars sufficed to carry \is over the 
first stretch of them, but afterwards the boatmen were 
obliged to get out and pull every canoe after them. On 
the 5th we crossed the rajnds known as Mucliila Aumsinga, 
which, as I found to my cost, only too justly had the 
reputation of being the most dangerous of any of the 
Sesheke and Ngambwe cataracts. They arc formed by a 
considerable slope in the river-bed, combined with the 
projection of numerous masses of rock above the water. 
But the chief danger in crossing them arises from another 
cause. Between a wooded island and the left-hand shore 
are two side-currents about 50 yards broad, formed by 
some little islands at their head, and as no part of the 
rapids is sufficiently shallow for boats to be lifted across 
them the strength of the rowers has to be })ut to the test 
by pulling against the full force of the stream. Tlie last 
rapids that I crossed were the most dangerous in all the 
Marotse country ; one of them was known as Manyekanga, 
the other was Miniruola. They were formed by ridges of 
rocks extending right across the river, with an average 
height of not much over two feet and a half, Imb the 
openings were so few and narrow that the Avater daslied 
through with the fiercest violence. 

Dll. E. IIuraiB . — Seven Years in SotUh Africa. Low. 

By permission of Mes.srs. Sampson Low ami Co. 


The Upper Zambezi 

The river is about 800 yards wide and extremely l)eautiful, 
rocky rapids and tree-clad islands combining to lend life and 
grandeur to the landscape on the one hand, while on the other 
the peaceful stillness of a magnificent stretch of clear blue 
water was only disturbed by the occasional appearance of a 
large herd of hippos, as they rose to the surface to take 
breath. On 14th August I reached the Ngambwe cataract. 
Here canoes have to be ofi- loaded and dragged some 700 or 
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800 yards overland. The following day I passed tlie Busha 
rapids, where the river flows in successive rapids through 
innumerable small islands covered with trees, which in 
places meet overliead. Here and there the mid-day sun 
lent a dazzling brilliancy to the disturbed waters. The 
almost undescribable intensity of light and shade thus 
created reminded me more of my childhood’s conception of 
fairyland than of any real landscapes I have ever seen, and 
I doubt whether my eyes will ever again rest on a picture 
so gloriously perfect. 

On the evening of the 16th I cam[)ed at the confluence 
of the Njoko (Monkey) River. This river is typical of the 
majority of rivers I met with on the north bank of the 
Zambezi. A clear, deep stream winds through an open 
grass valley from 400 to 800 yards in width, which, though 
dry in the winter, becomes swampy in the rainy season. 
The soil is a mixture of rich alluvial and sand, growing 
excellent cattle pasture. The valley is skirted on either 
side by forest on white sandy undulations, unbroken for 
many hundred miles save by the intersection of other and 
similar river valleys. The day after leaving the Njoko I 
passed through the Bombui rapids. Having passed the 
Kati rapids, 1 camped on 1st September at the confluence 
of the Lumbi River. A scries of cataracts characterises this 
river for 2 miles from its junction with the Zambezi, when 
it becomes similar to, but rather larger than, the Njoko. 
On the 3rd, ray canoes were off-loaded at the lowei 
extremity of the rapids below the Gonye Falls. Here the 
goods have to be carried, and the canoes dragged over 
rollers for a distance of 2i miles, in order to clear the 
falls. 

Three or four days later I reached the southern 
extremity of what is frequently described as the Great 
Burotse valley. Livingstone first spoke of the Burotse as 
a valley, though plain or flats would convey a more correct 
idea of what is in reality a huge treeless alluvial plain, 
in places 40 miles wide. In the winter season the 
Burotse yields an excellent cattle pasture, and, being free 
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from the tsetse fly, su[)ports many thousand head of cattle. 
In the rainy season the river overflows its ])anks, convert- 
ing the plain into a huge marsliy swamp. The inhabitants 
build their villages and make their gardens on the mounds, 
which alone remain high and dry during the period of 
inundation. These mounds, many of which cover acres of 
ground, are the work of the white ant. The banks of the 
river here characteristically resemble what I have alr*eady 
described in the Shesheke district, low banks, reed-bound, 
and clear-cut. 

Major A. St. Hill Girrons. — Geographical Journal, February 
1897. 

By permission of Major Gibbons and of the Royal Geographieal 
Society. 

For later explorations of the Zambezi, see Major Gibbons, “Ex- 
ploration ill Marotse and Neighbouring Regions,’^ Geogi'aphUal 
Journal, February 1901. 

For the source of the Zambezi see ibid. p. 127. 

The Shird and the Productions of the Shir6 
Highlands 

The natural and chief route to British Central Africa is 
through the Chinde mouth of the Zambezi, up that river 
for about 150 miles, and thereaften- for about 160 miles 
by its tributary the Shire to Katunga^s and Ohikwawa, 
near the foot of the Murchison cataracts. There is a 
long portage of between 60 and 70 miles before navigable 
water is again reached on the Upper Shir6. The trans- 
port on tlie rivers in British Central Africa is accomplished 
by flat-bottomed, stern-wheel steamers and barges, and on 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika by screw steam-vessels of 
slight draught. The land transport is almost entirely 
confined to native carriers, as the roads arc often unsuit- 
able for waggon carriage, frequently sufiering not only 
from steep grades, but also from the heavy wash caused 
by tropical rains. 

Blantyre, the commercial capital of British Central 
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Africa, is situated in the Shir6 Highlands, at an elevation 
of about 3400 feet, nearly midway in the portage between 
the Lower and Upper Shire rivers. The Shir6 Highlands 
are well wooded, and the rainfall has usually proved ample 
for the various cultivations pursued. At an elevation 
suitable for most tiopical and sub tropical plants, and with 
a rich soil, its products, both indigenous and introduced, 
are very vaiied. Amongst others the following are found 
growing wild : chillies, cardamoms, coftee, and indigo. 
Rubber, from the Landolj^hia creeper, has of late years 
proved a valuable and large source of revenue. The 
natives cultivate large gardens of maize, millet, cassava, 
numerous varieties of beans and peas, sweet potatoes, 
yams, etc. Some years ago the Cape gooseberry was 
introduced, and this most excellent fruit now grows wild 
all over the bush, as does also the tomato. Those two 
plants in fact take the place, in any neglected spot, of the 
common nettle in this country. The castor-oil plant also 
g!*ows in a wild and semi-wild state, and is found a great 
nuisance in the coffee estate, owing to its persistent vitality. 
The banana of the country is so veiy creditable and prolific 
that its cultivation is left almost entirely to the natives, 
though it is employed to form avenues on coffee estates. 

P. Robektsox. Geogrcupldcal Magazim^ April 1900. 

By permission of P. Robertson, Esq., and of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. 

For economic possibilities see ibid, pp. 237-241. 


On the Shir6 Highlands 

We left Chiloma (Chiromo) on July 1 2, and a short march 
over a rich alluvial plain, made park-like by fine clumps of 
trees with grassy glades between, and yet tropical with its dis- 
j)lay of palm and baobab, brought us to the village of Mona. 
Next day we attacked the mountain barrier, or rather plateau 
escarpment, and after a hard climb amid pouring rain 
reached the top, at an altitude of about 4000 feet. Here 
we found ourselves on the watershed dividing the tribu- 
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fcaries of the Euo fiom those of the Shire. These uplands 
proved to be rich and beautiful beyond our expectations, 
while the prospect was magnificent. Away to the south 
we could command an extensive view over the great plains 
of the Shire and Zambezi, with their fine isolated mountains. 
Eastwards the great Mlanjc towered majestically over the 
plateau. To right and left mountain torrents had carved 
the land into a hundred picturesque shapes of hill ami 
glen. Dense clumps of bamboo and isolated flat- topped 
acacias, hoary with clinging lichen, crowned the various 
eminences or spread themselves over the slopes. I)e(q) 
down in sheltering dales tree-ferns, wild date-i)alm, and 
dracaena combined their graceful forms with arborescent 
giants and festooning creepers to form the gallery forests 
that so often shade and beautify the streams of Africa. 
Over this delightful country and still keeping to the 
watershed, we travelled for four days. A few more miles, 
tlirough well-tilled fields and by po[)ulous villages, and 
we had rounded the granite dome of Soclie, and Blantyre 
was b(*fore us. 

Josin’ii Thomson. — Geoffraphical Journal^ Fohriiary 1893. 

By permission of the Royal Geogra]>]iical Society. 


The Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau 

The height of the surface of Lake Nyasa is 1700 feet 
above sea-level. The country rises very gently from the 
lake at about 1 in 150 to some low hills 5 miles westwards. 
Then a .series of ridges, gradually rising, merge at about 
40 miles from Karonga into what is called the Tanganyika 
plateau, which at the first camp (Kamaniira) is 4500 above 
sea-level. The Stevenson road, the construction of which for 
the first 50 miles is duo to the generosity of Mr. Stevenson, 
who presented .£4000 to this work, was well laid out through 
those low hills at a limiting gradient of a])Out 1:10, and is 
about 10 feet wide. 

The crest of the plateau, which forms also the watershed 
of the Congo basin, i.s roughly a line joining the north end 

12 
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of Lake Nyasa and the south end of Tanganyika. Towards 
the south it slopes gently down at an inclination of 20 to 
50 feet to a mile, and is drained mainly by the tributaries 
of the Clio/i and Chambezi, whose waters flow into the 
Congo. The northern slope, draining into Nyasa, Eukwa, 
or Tanganyika, is steeper and more broken. 

The plateau is covered with a thin scrub jungle, with 



WEST END OF LAKE NYASSA. 


gT*ass 4 or 5 feet high growing between trees 12 to 
15 feet high. It is not sufficiently tliick to pievent 
walking in any dirciction. At the eastern end almost 
every tree is covered with wliite ants, and this, together 
with the want of water, has probaby stunte<l their growth. 
From Mpanga to \vithin a mile or two of Mbala (or, as it 
is now called, Abercorn) the country becomes almost tree* 
less, and the sense of relief on reaching these open downs 
after the endless bush before met with can be imagined. 
On nearing Lake Tanganyika, the trees are bigger and 
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healthier- looking, and are not attacked in the same 
manner by the white ants. The real tropical jungle is 
only met with in patches on the Misiiko range, and occa- 
sionally close to springs, or where the water is not far 
below the surface. Just before the rains bi*cak, the leaves 
on all the trees turn to a bright brick red, brighter than 
our autumn tints, but at almost the first shower resume 
a fresh green colour. There are a few borassus palms on 
the plateau, and in the damp ravines on the northern 
slopes of Ngungulii the rafia palm is common, and grows 
to a great height. 

Ma.joii F. Boilkau. — Gcograpliical Journal^ Jinie 1899. 

By penriissiou of Major Boik-au and of the lloyal Guo^rapkicul Society. 


Life on the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau 

The villages are well built, but not always well kept, 
and around them are the gardens where tlnnr food and 
root crops are gemn ally grown. The fields of corn are in 
the bush, sometimes miles away. The people are indus- 
trious when occupied with their own affairs, and the work 
of the community is fairly divided. The building of the 
huts is the men's work, with the exc(*})tion of the phastering 
of the sides, and the making of the floors, which the women 
do. The hard work of cultivation, such as cutting bush, 
and fencing or ditching, is done b}^ the men ; the hoeing, 
weeding, and reaping is entirely the women's work. The 
care of the corn, the inalving of fioui*, and the cooking of 
the fooil, besides all the house Avork, is the women's work 
also ; but it is the men who make the clothes. 

There are very few cattle amongst these 2)eople, but 
what ther(i are the men look after, while the boys help 
to attend to the goats and sheep, and tlui girls learn 
cultivation, cooking, and good manners from their mothers. 
In fact, (luring the time of cultivation and harvest there 
is a good deal of work for men, women, and children, and 
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it is diflicult at that time for a white man to get labour 
for any work he may want done for himself. But 
during the dry season, when village work is scarce, the 
men turn out to do tlie transport of the white man’s 
goods across the plateau, make his roads and bricks, and 
build his liouscs, so earning enough cloth and beads both 
to keep them and their families in clothes for the year, 
and to trade with other tribes for hoes, salt, axes, and 
many things they need, which are not made in their own 
villages. 

In most villages some men employ tliemselves in making 
reed or grass mats, baskets, etc., and some of the women 
in making pottery, and as places often far apart are noted 
for making some of tliese things better than others, there 
is a constant movement of trade between them. Amongst 
the Atawa, the people on the Mweru marsh are engaged 
in making salt ; the Afipa, noted workers in iron, make 
hoes and axes ; and all the villages on Rukwa weave 
cotton cloths ; and in all tliese things there is an inter- 
tribal trade. The Babemba produce nothing, and, to pay 
for their imports, formerly were in the habit of raiding 
the neighbouring tribes and selling the captives as slaves 
to the Arabs. A cloth, 4 yards of calico, a load of salt, a 
hoe, and a slave, were all units of equal value, and are 
nearly so still, though the slaves are no longer currency 
except in Lobemba. 

Tj. a. WATa.ACK. — Geotjraphical Journal^ Jun(3 1899. 

By pennission of the Royal Geographical Society. 


British Central African Protectorate 

The chief value of the British Central African Pro- 
tectorate, compared to the adjacent countries, lies in the 
great proportion of high land over low and swampy country. 
Roughly sj>eaking, about four-fifths of its land surface is 
3000 feet and upward above the level of the sea, and 
about one-fifth is between 5000 and 10,000 feet. The 
immediate result of this elevation is a much cooler climate 
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than is usually found in Central Africa so near the equator. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to reach this delectable land^ 
from the coast without traveivsing the hot and unhealthy 
valleys of the Zambezi and Shire, and within the Pro- 
tectorate itself one must at times descend to the shores of 
Lake Nyasa, or the marshy land round Lake Chilwa, and 
thereby receive the germs of malarial fever. 

The great attraction of this country lies in its beautiful 
scenery, in its magnificent V>lue lakes, its grand mountains, 
its golden plains, and dark green for ests. A pleasant and 
peculiar feature also of the western part of tlie Protectorate 
is the rolling grassy downs, covered with short turf, quite 
healthy and free from the tse tse fly. These, no doubt, 
will in the future become actual sites of European colonies, 
in which Europeans can rear their children under healthful 
conditions. As an illustration of our mountain scenery 
let me take Mlanje, a mountain mass which in its highest 
IDinnacles just reaches 10,000 feet. At the base of Mlanje 
there are many streams and a wealth of vegetation, among 
which may be seen tlie beautiful lafia palms and the wild 
date. Ascending through tlvis dense tropical vegetation, 
one enters upon a rolling slope covered with high grass, 
about 6 feet high, with stems stout and strong, through 
which at times it seems almost impossible to force oriels 
way. Then comes a belt of tree-ferns, more lovely per- 
haps than any other form of vegetation. There are 
bi’eaks and open glades between the rows of tree-ferns and 
the witch-hazel forests,^ which are a red gold with flowers 
of various comi)ositje, or, in the shadier parts, magenta 
with the innumerable balsam blossoms. Then one has 
done with the lower slopes, and is face to face with an 
abrupt rocky wall, which is (piite a difficult bit of Alpine 
climbing, rendered more difficult perhaps by the desire to 
contemplate to the full the blue masses of lobelia and the 
red wax flowers of the aloes which grow out of the 
crevices of the rocks. One last frantic scramble, holding 
on by roots of grass, lands one on the top of a ledge, and 

^ lYiclwdadus. 
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then comes the great surprise. One has reached a new 
.country, a Jack -iii-tlie beaiisLilk land. Far away stretch 
rolling grassy plains seamed with the course of streamlets, 
and diversified by handsome clunipsof forestof the temperate 
regions. This is the u[)p(T plateau of Mlanje, a little world 
in itself, with the exhilarating climate of Northern Europe. 
The plains and valleys are gay with blue ground-orchids, with 
a purple iris, and with yellow everlasting flowers. Out of 
these elevated plains again rise other mountains, gloomy 
in asj^ect, and remarkably grand in outline. As one walks 
about on this tableland, and occasionally reaches the edge, 
an awful yawning gulf will reveal itself, and the eye, 
after getting accustomed to the abyss, can make out the 
whole country below spread out like a faint map. The 
whole mountain mass of Mlanje probably occupies, with 
its outlying peaks connected by saddles, an area of 1600 
square miles. 

Now, as a contrast, let us in imagination walk over one 
of the great plains, such as border the river Shir<^. along 
portions of its course, or lie along the salt lake, Chilwa, or 
on the western shores of Lake Nyasa. By the water’s 
edge, or at intervals over the plain, are dotted groups of 
acacias and fan palms. The fan palm is either a species of 
borassus or of hyj)h(i)rie. Its trunk is grey, smooth, and 
column-like ; the fronds are often shaped with a slight 
whorl or twist, and are a cool, blue, glaucous green. The 
fruit of the hypheeno is a golden brown ai]d about the size 
of a closed fist. The borassus nuts are a dark brownish 
green, and as large as a child’s head. The outer covering 
of the hyphoene fruit has a faint sweet taste, something 
like gingerbread. It is much sought after by elephants, 
who to obtain it will drag down palm after palm. The 
rest of the plain is high grass — in summer it is like a 
waving grass-sea, with the white plumes of the reeds 
seeming to be flecks of foam. At this season these plains 
are almost impassable, except along the beaten tracks, but 
for seven months in the year the grass is either burnt down 
and reduced to blackened stumps by the bush fires, or dries 
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np into a golden straw which permits of freer movements. 
Among these great tufts of yellow grass the tawny lions 
lurk, and when one is crossing these plains in pursuit of 
game it is by no means an unc.ommon incident to put up 
a lion. Under the sparse shade of the acacias or the 
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palms the black buffaloes will stand, chewing the cud and 
whisking off the flies with their tails. Zebras, hartebeests, 
water-buck, roan antelopes, may be found in numbers. 
The rhinoceros still ranges over these plains, and wallows 
in the stagnant pools of the half-dried rivers. The heat 
prevailing on the plains in the summer-time is very great ; 
but in the winter and spring the air is exhilarating, and 
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in the latter season the thick rich scent of tlie acacia is a 
joy to the senses not to be forgotten. 

In spite of their supposed imhealthiness I am always 
fascinated by marshes, and. nowhere more so than in those 
parts of Africa where stagnant water is covered with blue 
water-lilies, and diversified by clumps of apple -green 
papyrus ; where the reed islands are bordered and the 
narrow inlets are blocked by a huge duck-weed of the most 
vivid lettuce green, and very like a compact lettuce in 
shape. The intense verdure of this vegetation is thrown 
up by the occasional gaps of dark still water. 

It is an abrupt change from such a scene as this to pass 
into one of our European settlements. Here will be seen 
clear broad level roads, bordered by handsome avenues of 
trees, and comely red brick -houses with rose -covered 
verandahs peeping out behind clumps of ornamental shrubs. 
The natives who pass along are clothed in white calico, 
with some gaudy touch of colour superadded. A bell is 
ringing to call the children to the mission school. A 
planter gallops past on horseback, or a missionary trots 
in on a fat white donkey from a visit to an outlying station. 
Ijong rows of native carriers pass in Indian file, carrying 
loads of European goods, or a smart-looking policeman, in 
black fez, Idack jacket and breeches, marches off on some 
errand. You will see a post-office, a court of justice, a.n<l 
possibly a prison ; the occupants of which, however, will be 
out mending the road under the superintendence of some 
very smart policemen of their own colour. The most 
interesting feature in the neighbourhood of these settle- 
ments at the present time is the colTce -plantation, 
which, to a large extent, is the cause and support of oiir 
prosperity.^ 

SfJi H. H. JoHNS'j'ON . — Geographical Journal, Marcli LSOa. 

By perinissioii of Sir H. H. JoliiLstoii and of tlie Ro 3 \m 1 CJeo- 
grapliical Society. 

^ Coiideusod. The article is exceedingly graphic tluonghout and 
should be read in its entirety. 
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Diet of the Central African Negro 

Farinjiceous food is the mainstay of the Central African 
negro. The flour is mixed with water and boiled. When 
cool, it is rolled into balls and usually eaten with a 
relish — fish, fowl, meat, spinach made from various 
leaves, white ants, etc. Itice is boiled in a covered pot 
until the Avater is all absorbed. Indian corn, if not 
made into porridge, or boiled or roasted on the cob, is 
held over the fire on a tin plate until it is parched into 
‘'pop corn.'' 

Millet and cleusine arc reserved formahing beer. The 
-gr*ain is soaked till it sprouts. Then it is pounded and 
thrown into a large pot of boiling water, to which is added 
flour to give body. After boiling and straining, the 
beer is poured into pots or huge jars of basket work, 
so tightly knit as to hold liquids. The beer must stand 
for a day, and is then fit for drinking. Sometimes bran, 
gruel of flour and Avatcr, half-pounded corn, and the malt 
made from the g(?rminating grain are mixed, and form a 
sweet, thick beer, full of nutriment. Some chiefs at the 
soutli end of Tanganyika scarcely take any other food than 
this beer-gruel, and groAv fat on it. The sap of most 
palms is tapped and drunk, as a sweet, heavy drink, 
which, when quite fresh from the tree (palm Avine), is not 
intoxicating, but becomes very alcoholic after fermentation. 
Milk is the favourite food in North-West Nyasaland. 
Eggs are seldom eaten, and then usually Avhen they have 
been sat upon for some time. Like the Kruboys, the negro 
of Central Africa likes his egg “ full of moat.” Fish is split 
open and roasted. It is often dried in the sun, and eaten 
Avithout further cooking. Sometimes it is made into a 
stew, with peppers and vegetables, and is then used as a 
relish, or, more rarely, it is fried in fat. The meat of 
poultry or beasts is roasted or stewed Avitli vegetables aiid 
condiments. Cooking is done in clay pots. Women do 
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most of the cooking ; but any man or boy can, at a pinch, 
cook for himself. 

Sir H. H. Johnston. — Brilish Central Africa, Methuen. 
I5y permission of Sir H. II. Johnston and of Messrs. Methuen and Co. 


Iron-working west of Lake Nyasa 

The working of iron is certainly the most advanced 
art in this region of Africa. The ore is mined, smelted, and 
fashioned by tlie natives with great skill. Outside many 
of the villages stands the village smithy, merely a roof of 
shade boughs and grass, supported by stakes. Here con- 
gregate the village gossips, who justify their presence by 
an occasional turn at the bellows. The tools are primi- 
tive, a rock for an anvil, a weighty stone for the sledge, 
and pieces of iron bound to wooden handles for the finer 
shaping and ornamental work. The bellows consist of two 
goatskins, each furnished with an open mouth like a purse, 
and connected up by a piece of bamboo pipe to a narrow 
clay union nozzle about 9 inches long. The blower sits 
on the ground, seizes the mouth of each skin in either 
hand, and raises and lowers them alternately, first with 
the mouth open, and with a quick upward stroke to take 
in the air, then with the mouth closed, and a tremulous 
downward jiressurc to force the blast. By this rude f)ro- 
cess a hot charcoal fire is maintained, and the work turned 
out is excellent for the primitive implements used — knives 
of great utility, and wdiich take a good, rough cutting 
edge; arrow-heads and spears, many of them curioiisb^ 
barbed and twisted, and some showing a knowledge of the 
value of the “ blood -groove ; axes for battle and for 
general purposes, ornamented with linear patterns and 
beaded edges, and with the blades set at an acute angle to 
tlie shaft, so that every ounce of power is transmitted in 
the direction of the blow. 

R. J. Money and Dr. S. Kf.lrett Smith. — Geographical Journul 
August 1897. 

l^>y permission of tlie Royal Geographical Society. 
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A Hunter’s Calendar in the Zambezi 

From the limiter’s point of view the seasons are divided 
in those regions — that is, south of the Equator — into three 
well-defined periods. December, January, February, and 
March : rain and tall grass. Animals are invisible — lost in 
tlie dense vegetation. Water is abundant ; everywhere 
are streams, rivers, rain-water pools, and marshes. Antelopes 
are very rarely seen ; big animals travel little ; elephants 
linger in the marshy regions. It is the time when the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and the bulfalo are hunted in 
preference to other denizens of the woods. April, May, 
June, and July : showery weather and tall grass, more or 
less dried up. It is impossible to walk in the bush without 
making a noise by brushing against the grass. Despite all 
precaution you announce your presence ; moreover, being 
ignorant of the position of animals you run the risk of 
being scented. Elephants begin to travel ; rhinoceros get 
under shelter at dawn ; antelopes are invisible. This is 
the most disagreeable and least fruitful period for sport. 
Itain- water pools and marshes have disappeared, and rivers 
begin to go down. August, September, October, and 
November : dryness. Fire clears the greater part of the 
country and burns the grass, leaving everywhere only 
trees, bushes, and shrubs, surrounded l)y a carpet of ashes 
which changes in November into a green carpet. Aiiimals 
can be seen distinctly ; large animals seek wooded places 
impenetrable to the light, which the fire has spared. 
Antelopes collect in districts where there are drinking- 
places. Water becomes scarcer and scarcei’, especially 
towards the end of November, and night watches can be 
made with success. During the day the absence of leaves 
and shade makes the heat overwhelming. This is the time 
for hunting antelopes. 

E. Foa. — After Big Game in Central Africa. Black. 

‘ By permission of Mes.srs. A. and C. Black. 

For an account of forest fires see ihvi, p. 136. 
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Hunting in the Burotse Country 

(a) The Lion 

The hour may be about noon, and the heat is over- 
powering. Each of us walks along in silence, picking his 
way over the uneven ground. We tramj) along without 
thinking, unless it be of tliat glaring sun beating down 
upon the desolate, landscape. A sudden growl makes me 
start. An enormous lion, looking bigger than he really is 
because he is standing on an ant-hill, appears and shows 
his teeth. Seeing me stop to look at him the lion has 
disappeared in the grass, and the whole family, composed 
of five, the parents and three large cubs, ar<i seen making 
off at a slow trot. We dash off in pursuit, but the unburnt 
grass becoming thicker we lose sight of them. 

(6) The Elephant 

The country in this 2)art of the Burotse may be summed 
up in three words — plains, forests, and swamps. The 
plains are covered with stunted trees and short grass ; the 
forests are very dense, but not great in extent ; the 
swamps are largo patches of soft mud covered wuth an 
apparently solid crust, spars(‘ly grown over with grass, 
which has formed since the end of the rainy season, and 
gives way under your weight. One day we are in the 
middle of one of these marshy plains examining fresh 
elephant-tracks. Twenty yards in front of us is the edge 
of the forest, similar to a black impenetrable wall. A few 
shafts of light enable us to distinguish gigantic gnarled 
trunks and fantastic lianas. Invisible birds utter shrill 
cries. We arc preparing to follow the tracks into the 
forests when suddenly the Idrds become silent, as though 
out of respect, and a great rustling of leaves mingled with 
the noise of broken branches, at first at a distance and 
then drawing nearer, make us stop short. Medium-sized 
trees sway backwards and forwards, liana and fdliage half 
open ; and there appears at the edge of the forest first the 
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back, then the head and body of an elephant. By its side 
is another, then one more, and soon there are eleven of 
them marching straight iii^on ns. Almost in a row, as 
they always are when they eat, they proceed (piietly, some 
occupied in eating lianas and leaves, others grass and fruit. 
Tiiey do not scent us, as the wind blows from right to left 
between them and us. One or two of them gather up 
sand and dust with their trunks, blowing it all over their 
bodies and leaving reddish clouds behind. Their large 
ears flap to and fro, and their trunks move incessantly. 
This was, I l)elieve, the only occasion during my long 
sojourn in the woods, upon which we met with elephants 
purely by chance. These ehwen colossal animals, suddeidy 
emerging in line of Ijattle from the immense forest, was one 
of the finest sights I have ever enjoyed. 

(c) The Giraffe 

During those two or three weeks we study the habits of 
the giraflo, and find that it inhabits, })referal)ly, Hat countries 
whore, lacking acacia giraffae^ which is its favourite food 
south of the Zambezi and is little met with in the Burotse 
country, it eats various leguminous plants of the same 
species. It takes the young shoots of the trees, and leaves 
ddbris strewn on the ground wherever it has eaten. When 
pursued it dashes into the thickest forest with an ease 
which seerus incompatible with its shape ; its head is 
lowered and passes under the branches ; its long legs 
adroitly avoid the thousand obstacles in its path. In the 
act of running it makes with its neck a very regular, 
combined, iij)ward and forward, downward and backward 
movement, at the same time ceaselessly switching its tail. 
Finally, it only goes at a walking-pace or gallop, without 
any intermediary speed. The more or less dark chestnut 
colour of wild girafles makes them very difhcult to distin- 
guish in the distance, owing to their legs and neck being 
exactly the same shade as the tree trunks. Wheri on the 
qai vive they keep perfectly still, completing the illusion ; if 
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one thinks of looking tat the tree tops instead of imdcriieath, 
one can sometimes see their heads, 

{d) The Rhinoceros 

We move to the west of Undi, about five days^ march 
from ]Vll>azi Mountain. I meet there with the tracks of 
jiiany rhinoceros, and pit(di my camp for a few days to try 
ray luck. This country is very uneven, consequently very 
fatiguing ; there are ravines, river-beds, with perpendicular 
banks, hillocks, liills, and mountains to wind round or to 
climb, making you think that you are hunting chamois or 
b(;ars rather than rhinoceros. The rhinoceros, however, 
are fond of th<‘se wild and tonquil places, and if they do 
not venture on to the mountainous parts, at least they 
frequent the hillocks whose stony soil, whether it be 
sparsely or thickly covered with vegetation, suits them 
equally well. 

Setting off in the morning we soon find fresh footprints, 
which we follow for half an hour and then abandon to 
follow others which we see on the way, belonging to an 
animal a little larger than ours. As the rhinoceros cannot 
be far away, I consider it prudent to bo on my guard. 
Five minutes have not elapsed before a well-known snorting 
is heard. The animal is a long time in appearing ; it eats 
quietly and draws near little by little. Never have 1 seen 
the terrible animal so well, it scratches the earth wn’th its 
right foot, and with two or three blow^s with its horn, 
which are given automatically and with the regularity of a 
pickaxe, unearths roots, which its prehensile lips tear up 
and its teeth crush ; its ears move with its jaws, and its 
small tail swings to the right and left, with the olqect, on 
the face of it useless, of driving the flies away. On its 
back, neck, and flanks are insectivorous birds which call 
out, fly, run, and cling like magpies, in .search of the many 
insects which are on the tliick skin of the jjachyderm. ] 
raise my Express slowly and aim at the heart. The birds 
fly away at the report, and with a long neigh, almost a 
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whistle of pain, the rhinoceros mounts the slope of the 
hill right of the wind, without leaving me time to place my 
second bullet. 

E. Foa. — After r>Uj Gaim in Central Africa. Black. 

By [>erinissioii of Messrs. A. and C. Black. 
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Scenery of Damara Land 

The ground we travelled on was still a crisp gravel, and 
extended far away to our right ; on our left lay broken 
rocky ground, then the deep cutting of the river bed, 
which wo often could see nothing of, though so near to it, 
and beyond, a complete chaos of broken crags and rugged 
hills ; while level with the tops of these crags and far beyond 
them, we could clearly see long reaches of another barren 
plain, the counterpart of the one we were travelling over. 
We now emerged from the deep gorges and high cliffs that 
for so long a time had shut us in, and could breathe more 
freely in the open country that lay about us. We had 
left the arid Naanip plain behind, and were arrived to 
where thorny bushes and scanty grass overspread the 
sandy country. Fantastically peaked rocks arose on 
every side, and huge masses of mountains, that indicated 
the course of the Swakop, made a grand succession of 
distances ; but there was a want, even painfully felt, of 
life in the landscape. The grass was withered, the bushes 
stunted and sear. No birds could bo seen or heard, and 
every feature looked still and dead under that most sadden- 
ing of lights, a blazing sun in an unclouded sky. 

F. G ALTON. — South Africa. Ward, Lock. 

By permission of Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co., Ltd. 
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Vegetation around Walfish Bay 

After proceeding Inilf a mile we came to the bed of the 
Kiiiseb, a river that runs only once in four or hve years, 
but, when it docs, sweeps everything before it. The bed 
was very broad, and hardly defiiifiblc ; there were marks 
here and there like the bottom of dried-up pools, whore the 
ground has been made into a paste and afterwards cracked 
by the drouglit. Bushes (dabby bushes I have always 
heard them called), not unlike fennel, but from eight to 
twelve feet high, grew plentifully ; a prickly gourd, the 
’Nara, with long runners, covered numerous sand-hillocks ; 
and lastly, high shifting sand-dunes on cither side completed 
the scene. We were so much out of condition that the 
depth of the s;:ind and the heat of the sun (at least wlmt 
we then thought was heat) gave us a good tiring, and we 
were hoiirtily glad when Sand Fountain and its watering- 
place came in vsight. My imagination had pictured, from 
its name, a bubbling streamlet; l)iit iri reality it 'was a 
hole, six inches across, of green stagnant Abater. It was 
perfectly execrable to taste, as many years had elapsed 
since the Kuiseb last ran, and the water which drains from 
its damp sand to the hollow here had become almost 
putrid and highly saline. However, it was drinkalde, and I 
was satisfied that, with plenty of digging, enough could be 
ol)tained to waten* my mules. I haA^e mentioned aboA^e the 
^Nara, a prickly gourd, Avhich groAvs here ; it is the staple 
food of tliese Hottentots, and a very curious plant. In the 
first place, it settms to groAv noAvhere but in the Kuiseb and 
in the immediate environs of Walfish Bay ; and in the 
second place, every animal eats it — not only men, cattle, 
antelopes, and birds, but even dogs and hyenas. It is a 
very useful agent toAvards fixing the sands ; for, as fresh 
sand bloAvs over and covers the plant, it continually pushes 
on its runners up to the air until a huge hillock is formed, 
half of the plant, half of sand. I do not much like its 
taste ; it is too rich and mawkish, 

F. G ALTON . — SovXh Africa. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

By perrniasion of Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co., Lf;d. 
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The Desert of South-West Africa 

It is liMi’dly too wide a generalisation to say that the 
Kalahari desert hegiiis 50 miles south of the Congo. By 
desert a region of restricted rainfall and 2 )aucity of vegetation 
must be understood. At Amljriz, in T'’ 40' S. this dry parched 
country is about 5 miles in width, and at Mossamedcs 70. 
Farther south it extends for hundreds of miles nearly across 
the narrowing termination of the continent. When this 
cheerless desert is crossed vegebition quickly assumes a 
very rich character, though its luxuriance recedes farther 
and farther from the coastdine as you go south. Thus 100 
miles inland, in the district of Mossamedcs (about 15° S. 
hit.), you reach the fine tropical forests, which at Cabec^a 
de Cobra, a point 50 miles south of the Congo, come down 
to tlie vciy seashores. 

Sir H. II. JuiiNS'i’ON. — Scotlish Geographical Maga::inc, October 
1885. 

By perniissioij of Sir H. H, Jolnistou and of the Royal Ooo- 
grajdiical Society. 


The Kalahari Desert 

The Kalahari is not a desert in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, any more than are Bechuanaland oi* the 
high veldt of the Transvaal. Comparing the Kalahari 
with those areas, we find similar surface springs in many 
])laces, the old stream and river courses now e(]ually dry, 
and the land possessing the same natural fertility, while 
exhibiting a much larger propoidion of busli and timber. 
After close observation I am convinced that in many 
localities the scarcity of surface water may be greatly 
reduced by shallow wells and by conservation ; and in 
other parts (but not in all) a deep-seated sup])ly of water 
may be relied on. A it seems impossible that an 

abundance of timber and bush could subsist, or have come 
into existence, without a supply of moisture far in excess 
of that duo to occasional periods of even heavy rain. Then 
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there is the geological testimony; and the observations 
herein classified are reliable, although frequently taken at 
intervals widely separated owing to the uninterrupted 
stretches of sand wliicli nearly cover this region. This 
sand presents the only real difficulty in the solution of the 
problem of water supply in the Kalahari. It masks nearly 
all the older surface features. It rests equally on siliceous, 
calcareous, and argillaceous formations (on the alteration of 
which depends the flow of underground water), and it forms 
a flat or gently undulating plain, though it must vary from 
a few inches to several hundred feet in thickness. It is 
doubtless a blown sand, as it presents no essential local 
difterences except slight variation in colour, in this respect 
differing from sands locally formed, which in texture, coarse- 
ness, and colour, indicate the rocks from which disintegration 
has derived them. The name “desert’’ has already had to 
recede from British Bechuanaland and Griqualand; so I 
think it will shortly have to recede still farther. It is true 
that most of the country west of, say, the longitude of 
Maf eking has a sandy soil, getting generally heavier as one 
goes west, and practically no visible water; but the sand, 
so far from being sterile, is covered with grasses, many of 
them well suited for stock ; and where it is red it produces, 
in years of good rain, or where irrigation can be carried on 
by means of reservoirs, magnificent crops of mealies and 
Kafir corn. I have seen acres — I might almost say miles — 
of fields Avhere I could not reach to the tops of the plants. 
It must be admitted that the bulk of this more favoured 
ground is in the native reserves ; yet there are very many 
good farms to be had still, on which laagtes or other 
depressions readily lend themselves to the construction of 
reservoirs, or on which water can be obtained from pits of 
no great depth. 

E. WiLKtNsoN . — Geographical Journal^ April 1893. 

By permission of tlie Royal Geographical Society. 
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Succulent Plants of the Kalahari Desert 

The water -root, which has doubtless saved many 
from dying of thirst, is met with througliout the most 
parched plains of the Karroo. It is a large oval bulb, 
varying from six to ten inches in diameter, and is of an 
extremely juicy consistence, with rather an insipid flavour. 
It is protected by a thin brown skin, which is easily re- 
moved with the back of a knife. It has small, insignificant 
narrow leaves, with little black dots in them, which are not 
easily detected by an inexperienced eye. The ground round 
it is generally so baked with the sun that it has to be dug out 
with a knife. The top of the bulb is discovered about eight 
or nine inches from the surface of the ground, and the earth 
all round it must then be carefully removed. Throughout 
the whole of the great Kalahari desert, and the vast tracts 
of country adjoining thereto, an immense variety of bulbs 
and roots of this juicy description succeed one another 
monthly, there being hardly a season of the year at which 
the poor Bakalahari, provided with a sharp-pointed stick 
hardened in the fire, cannot obtain a meal, being intimately 
acquainted with each and all the herbs and roots which a 
bountiful hand has provided for his sustenance. There are 
also several succulent plants, having thick juicy leaves, 
which in like manner answer the purpose of food and drink. 
Above all, a species of water-melon bitter is thickly scattered 
over the entire surface of the known parts of the great Kala- 
hari desert These often supply the place of food and water 
to the wild inhabitants of these remote regions. Most of 
these roots are much eaten by gemsboks, which are led by 
instinct to root them out. The elephants also, apprised by 
their acute sense of smell of their position, feed upon them, 
and whole tracts may be seen ploughed up by the tusks of 
these sagacious animals in quest of them. 

R. Gohdon CuMMixa. — Five Years oj a Hunters Life m Uic Far 
Interior of iiouth Africa, 
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Watering Oxen in the Kalahari Desert 

It was dreadful travelling, the sand very heavy, with a 
black dust rising from the grass, which had been burnt for 
miles. I was most anxious to water the animals at once ; 
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but ho told me it was impossible, though ho did not explain 
the reason. At earliest dawn I roused the camp, and we 
proceeded to lead or drive the animals to Maralilen. The 
water there was in a small fissure in the quartzite rocks 
about 12 feet down, and I was delighted when Shetlani 
sent up two buckets full of water without any delay. 
Then, however, we had to haul up sand for an hour or so^ 
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and by this time the gathering of several natives — mostly 
women, armed with reeds — brought home the appalling 
idea that this was after all only a sucking pit. The suckers 
scoop out a hole as far as they can reach with their arm, 
and into this thrust two reeds, one with grass bound round 
the lower end to servo as a strainer, the other to keep up 
communication with, and thus the pressure by, the outer 
air; and then, filling in the hole again, they commence 
sucking, ejecting the water from their mouths into tortoise^ 
shells or other rccc|)tacles. There was room for but three 
ill the hole at one time. The rate at which they can work 
is extraordinary ; and how those poor creatures worked, 
relay after relay, indefatigable beyond all others being 
Shetlani and his two wives. But fancy watering a span of 
oxen and horses in that way ! The oxen were wild for 
water and could hardly be kept from the pit. Each was 
given three small buckets full; but the last did not get his 
till 2 A.M. on the Cth, long before which those watered 
early on the previous day were moaning for water again. 

E. Wilkinson, — Gcocirai^himi April 1893. 

By pennission of tlio. Iloyal (.{eograpliicnl Soiricfy. 


Bechuanaland 

North Bechuanaland is in many parts well-wooded and 
beautiful, its hills coveri'd with vegetation to their summits. 
This is a country which is capable of sustaining a large 
population, when the appliances of civilisation have been 
introduced ; but it is at pre.sent very sparsely inhabited. 

South Bechuanaland is an oj^en, grassy country, having 
much in common with the Transvaal, the Fi'ce State, and 
the eastein part of the Gape Colony, .'ind is far siH)erior 
in appearance and in actual natural value to the Noi'th- 
Western Pj ovince of the ( \)lony from the Kairoo northwaid. 

The acacia trees, which are found at tlui foot of the 
hills and other sheltered parts of the country, would have 
been more abundant but for the cold in severe winters. I 
remember seeing a large tract of fine acacias in South 
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Bechuanaland billed by the frost of the severe winter of 
1875. Then, the districts near Kimberley have been well- 
nigh denuded of trees in order to supply fuel for the 
engines at work in the diamond mines. 

But this destructive work has been rendered less neces- 
sary and less remunerative since the opening of the rail- 
way to Kimberley in 1885, as coal now competes with 
firewood. The wild olive, the karee, and the wilgcrhout 
are found in the plains and by the river banks of South 
Bechuanaland, while the mahatla and the moretlwa 
bushes give variety to the landscape, and afford grateful 
shelter to the stock in the cold weather. The Bechuana* 
land landscape during the dry winter months bears a 
solemn grey aspect, from the colour of the ripened prairie 
grass, but a few days after the first rainfall a glorious 
change takes place, as if by magic. Grey gives place to 
green, and Nature with lavish hand scatters evciy where 
brilliant flowers, to beautify a scene which in most cases 
is almost tcnantlcss by man. During the summer months 
the rainfall is great. The old saying is strictly true 
there: “It never rains but it pours.’' I must add, how- 
ever, that it frequently threatens to rain without doing it. 
You see the storm in the distance — you hear the growling 
of the thunder. On it comes, a blinding storm of dust, 
warranted not only to enter your nicely-dusted parlours, 
but your own eyes and mouth, and ears and nostrils. The 
thunder is now at its loudest, the lightning literally blinds 
and dazzles you ; and sometimes all this is only “ threaten- 
ing,” and there is no rain. After such a paroxysm, the 
copious tears of nature are welcome indeed. If it does 
not rain, every one is disappointed. We speak of “a fine 
rain” out there, while in this country you say, with an 
heroic effort at resignation, “ Another rainy day.” What 
has to be done in Bechuanaland and in South Africa is to 
conserve the rain which falls, and which makes haste to 
escape to tlie ocean. 

J. Mackenzie. — Scottish Ocogrwphical MagaziiiCy^yxiiQ 1887. 

By permission of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 
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Rhodesia and its Climate 

It must be obvious that the hygienic conditions of a 
country like Rhodesia, which is larger than France and 
Germany put together, and which includes the low-lying 
valleys of the Zambezi and the Limpopo, as well as the 
high open downs of Matabililand and Maslmnaland, must 
be very diverse, and it may be broadly stated tliat' only 
those portions of the country are suitable to North 
Europeans, where the altitude above sea-level renders the 
climate temperate. For in tropical Africa malarial fever 
is the white man’s most deadly enemy ; and as this most 
insidious disease is everywhere prevalent in Rhodesia, where 
the altitude is less than 4000 feet above sea -level, it 
is only the elevated back-bone of the country, which forms 
the watershed between the Zambezi and the Limpopo in 
the west, and the Zambezi and the Sabi in the east, which 
can be looked upon as likely to be peopled by white men ; 
whilst in Eastern Maslmnaland, where the country is 
extremely well -watered, many people suffer much from 
fever — though of a much milder type than in the hot 
tropical lands in the basins of the great rivers — even up to 
an altitude of 5000 feet. 

The superficial area of that portion of Rhodesia which 
lies at an elevation of 4000 feet and upwards extends to 
approximately 26,500 square statute miles, whilst 72,500 
square statute miles may be added which lie between 3000 
and 4000 feet. The whole of the watershed, which extends 
from some 20 miles to the westward of Bulawayo north- 
eastwards to Salisbury, and from thence south-eastward to 
the sources of the Ruenya, Odzi, and Pungwe rivers, attains 
an altitude which is never less than 4700 feet, and which 
rises to the east of Salisbury to from 5400 to 6000 feet, 
and the Inyanga country at the source of the Ruenya River 
to over 7000 feet. 

Once beyond the range of fever, however, the climate 
of this part of Africa is probably one of the finest in 
the whole world. Even in the hottest weather the heat 
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is not excessive, for the thermometer seldoms registers a 
tempci'ature of over 90° in the shade on the high plateaus 
of Eastern Mashunaland — and 90° in the shade is not very 
trying to an altitude of 5000 feet — whilst the nights are 
always cool and bracing the whole year round. During 
the winter months, namely, May, June, and July, the 
nights are cold and frosty, and the days bright and clear — 
pleasantly warm, but not too hot. During the months of 
November, December, January, February, and March heavy 
rains may be expected, with thunder-storms during October 
and April, and sometimes a little light rain during the 
winter months. The rainfall is, however, very unevenly 
distributed after the five months I have mentioned, as in 
some years continuous rains sot in early in November, 
whilst in others little or none falls till late in December. 
As a rule the heaviest rains take place after Christmas. 
The average annual rainfall would be prol)ably over 40 
inches, though of late years it has been frequently })elow 
that figure. Droughts or inadequate rains have been pre- 
valent all over South Africa since 1891. In the rainy 
season, which ended in April of that year, however, a 
rainfall of 53 inches was recorded in Salisbury, Mashuna- 
land. 

F. 0. Sklous. — JScolHfih Ocofjraphical Mafjazine, October 1897. 

By permission of tlio Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 


Some South African Pests 

I will now consider lihodcsia from an agricultural and 
pastoral point of view, but before doing so must point out 
that at present South Africa is suflering from a combination 
of plagues. In the first place the terrible scourge of 
rinderpest, which was probably introduced into north- 
eastern Africa from India or south-eastern lllurope some 
seven or eight years ago, after first sweeping the great 
herds of cattle belonging to the Masai from the face of the 
earth, has been creeping gradually southwards ever since. 
Wherever it has been, the great herds of bufialoes and all 
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the various beautiful forms of antelopes which graced the 
plains and forests of Central Africa have almost disappeared. 
This dreadful scourge reached the Zambezi in 1895, and 
early the following year it appeared amongst the cattle in 
Matabililand. In March 1896 there were over 100,000 
head of horned cattle. By the cud of the year there were 
jDrobably not 500 left alive. After destroying the almost 
countless herds of the Bechiiana tribes, it invaded the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and finally crossed the 
Orange Itiver to the Cai)e Colony. 

Another plague from which South Africa has been 
suffering of late years is locust swarms. For seven years 
(1897) have those winged hosts devastated the wliole 
country from the Capo to beyond the Zambezi, making 
agriculture well-nigh impossible. Lastly, South Africa has 
sutfere<i of late years from a deficient rainfall. 

F. C. Sk LOTTS. — Scofiish Geographical Magazim^ Oittober 1807. 

By pennissiou of the Royal Scottisli Geograpliieal Society. 

For details of tlie havoc wrought l)y locusts, sec ihid. p. .500, and 
Oh Veldt ami Farm^ pp. 216-22(), E. Arnold. 


Resources of Rhodesia 

In many places, especially on the liigh plateaus north of 
Umtali and in Matabililand, the conditions for successful 
farming are assured. The climate is hcaltliy, and although 
the sun is powerfid, there is alwaj^s a fresh breeze. The 
soil is fertile, vegetables of all sorts, including the ordinary 
English fruits, growing luxuriantly. I have seen splendid 
potatoes and crops of wheat and oats. Cattle thrive well 
and are always fat. Wherever the farms are near a 
market largo profits arc? made. In Gazaland, a healthy 
district south of Umtali, some 300 or 400 families, princi- 
pally Afrikander, have settled and devoted their attention 
to farming. They have grown their own wlioat jind 
tobacco, tanned their own leather, used lioney for sugar, and 
the juice of the india-rubl)er tree for candles. As soon as 
the road connecting Umtali with Salisbury is completed 
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their farms will be very valuable. Briefly the conditions 
for success in agriculture are all j)resent. In a few years 
Rhodesia should be able to grow all its own horses and 
cattle. The one thing necessary to make agriculture pro- 
fitable is a market, and that depends u[)on population ; and 
whether the country becomes densely poj^ulated or not, 
depends upon the extent and richness of the gold mines 
there. A large number of very rich reefs have been dis- 
covered, and their richness proved to a very considerable 
deptli and length. 

G. S. Fort. — Scottish Geographical Magazine^ June 1896. 

By permission of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 

Sec also ‘^Rhodesia/* Scottish Geographical Magazine^ February 
1900, and Mr. Selous’s article already quoted. 

Beira 

The little settlement of Beira — it can hardly be called a 
town — is the capital of the territory of Manika and Sofala. 
This territory extends from the Zambezi on the north to 
22° S. lat. The west boundary, Maslumaland, runs more 
or less parallel to the coast. The general features of the 
country resemble those of the rest of the east coast of 
Africa — a low swampy littoral of about 50 miles, very 
unhealthy on the whole, but capable of limited occupation 
at certain points, and behind uneven high ground. The 
low ground is intersected by numerous sluggish rivers with 
high banks, which flow through extensive mangrove swamps. 
The rivers are much affected by the tides and full of fish, 
few of which are edible, and are the home of hippopotamus, 
crocodiles, and fishing birds. The high ground is covered 
with low, knobby hills, carrying bush, small trees, and 
dense high grass. The Pungwe River is about 2 miles 
broad at its mouth, while 50 miles up it has ntirrowed to 
100 yards. In the rainy season the banks are covered 
with water, and the adjoining swamps become vast lakes 
measuring many square miles in extent. It is said that 
canoes have been navigated from the Zambezi to Beira in 
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the rainy season, by Lxking advantage of connecting cross 
canals. 

A. C. Ross . — Scottish Geographical Magazine^ April 1895. 
By permission of tlie Royal Scottish Geo^a’ax)liical Maga/Jne. 


The Transvaal and Orange River Colony 

The Quathlamba, or Drakensberg, stretches northward 
along the eastern border of Basutoland and the Orange 
River Colony into the Transvaal, with an average elevation 
of 8000 to 10,000 feet. In the Transvaal it is somewhat 
lower, reaching its culminating point in the Mauchberg 
(8730). Eastwards, towards the coast, it descends rapidly 
in terraces, but on the western side it has a less imposing 
appearance, forming the edge of the central |)latoau, which 
lies 3000 to 4000 feet above sea- level. Beyond the 
Olifants River it breaks uj) into isolated chains, such as the 
Murchison and Zoutpansberg, running east and west. 
Other ranges in the Transvaal lie in the same dirtjction, as 
the Witwatersrand and the Magaliesberg in the south, and 
the Waterberg and the Blaauwberg in the north, which 
rarely exceed 4500 feet. The central and western parts 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony are bush 
country (Bosch veld), lying 4000 feet above sea -level, 
studded with small hills, but with no extensive elevations 
rising above the general level. The eastern part of the 
Transvaal, between the Drakensberg alid the Lobembo 
range, is on the terraced escarpment of the plateau, arid sinks 
in many places as low as 2000 feet. Westwards, the bush 
country passes into the dry steppes of Bechuanaland, and 
on the south the Orange River Colony is bounded by the 
Orange River, beyond which the country sinks, as on the 
eastern side, in terraces towards the coast. 

The drainage of the plateau is carried off by two great 
river systems — those of the Limpopo and Orange rivers, the 
Witwatersrand in the south-west of the Transvaal forming 
the watershed between them. From the watershed the 
Limpopo sweeps round the northern border of the 
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Trans Vital, emerges fiom the Zovitpansberg at the Toto 
Azime Falls, and entering Portuguese territory reaches the 
sea after a course of nejirly 1 000 miles. It receives several 
iitiluents from the Transvaal and also from MataLilihind, 
and has a catchment basin of some 130,000 square miles, 
btit many of the tributaries being dry, except in the 
wet season, its discharge is compariitively small. More 
important is the Orange River. Its chief sources are 
situated in the l)i‘akcns}>erg, nciir the point where Natal, 
Biisutoliind, iind the Oriinge River Colony meet. The 
8enku, rising .at the foot of Moiit aux Sources (11,000 
feet), is the })rincipal hciid water. On the Orange River 
Cnlony frontier the Orange is joined by the Kornct Spruit, 
and some 100 miles farther l)y the Caledon, which along a 
great part of its coiu’se divides the Orange River Colony 
fi‘om Basil toland. In Griqualand West it is joined by its 
greatest tributary, tire Yaal. This river, also rising in the 
I Irakensberg, but much fui-ther nortli, runs along most of 
the boundary b(itwecn the Transvaal and tlic Free State, 
receiving the Hart on its riglit bank and the Modder on 
its left. 

Axon. — Scottish Ocogr(i2)hical November 1899. 

lly )i(frmission of the Ro 3 ail Scottish Geographical Society, 

P\)r the gold-fields of the Zoutpaiishcrg, sec JkimM'I, “The Zoiit- 
paiisheig Gold-Fields,” UcograpMcal Journal^ Soj^tember 1 893. 

Climate and Resources of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony 

Rain is most prevalent from October to April, when the 
winds from the south-east retain some of their moistui’e 
till they reach the plateau. In the east the annual rainfall 
is about 40 inches, at Johannesburg only 30, while it falls 
to ordy 12 on the western border. The rain is on the 
whole very uncertain, great drought jirevailing at times, 
while at others the rivers are swollen and cause large and 
destructive floods. The climate, owing to the altitude of 
the country and the dry winds from the Kalaliari desert, 
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is exceedingly healthy, with the exception of a few low- 
lying tracts on the lampopo, Olifants, and other rivers of 
the eastern borderlands. The hot winds from the desert 
cause the average tempenaturc to be rather higli in spite of 
the elevation, the annual mean being GS"" to 70"^ F. 

Most of the Orange River Colony is well adapted for 
grazing pui*poses, and the rearing of stock and ostriches is 
the principal occupation of the people. Wheat-growing is, 
however, rapidly extending, particularly in the south- 
eastern part of the territory, Avhere the soil is excc 2 )tionally 
fertile. The detritus washed down from the sandstones 
and limestones of the adjacent hills enriches the valleys. 
The crops are yearly increasing, and this country may, 
when transport is made less costly by the construction of 
railways, supply »South Africa with cereals. Fruits also 
thrive, as well as trees, oak, pine, and fir. 

The llooge Veld, 4000 to 7000 feet high, occupies much 
of the south and cast of the Transvaal, and is well suited 
for sheep. The Bosch veld on the north — gi'assy country 
interspersed with low hills and trees — is adapted for cattle 
and corn, while in the extreme north, collee, sugar, and 
tropical jn’oduce would find a suitable climate. Tol)acco 
of good quality is exported. The chief wealth of the 
Ti*ansvaal, liowcver, consists in its mines. The Yzerl)erg, 
near Marabasstad, is a mass of rich iron ore. Coal is 
found in Utrecht and Walkers troora, in Middelburg and 
T^ydenburg, and copper, tin, lead, quicksilver, etc., are 
distributed idl over the country. But the most important 
mineral is gold. The best known mines are the Do Kaap 
and the Witwatcrsraiid, though the mineral is also exfci-acted 
in the Lydenburg and Zoutpansberg districts and elsewhere. 
The Witwatersrand consists of strata of sandstone, quart- 
zite, slate, and conglomerate tilted at a considerable angle. 
The gold is found in the conglomerate veins, which are 
called “ banket ” reefs, from their resemblance to the sweet- 
meat called almond rock. The mines of the Orange River 
Colony are less important. Diamonds are found at 
Jagersfontein and KofFyfontein, and one or two other 
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spots. Coal, magnetic iron, odire, saltpetre, and salt are 
also worked. 

Anon. — Scottish Geographical Magazine, Kovember 1899. 
By permission of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 


The Witwatersrand Gold-field 

Since the discovery of gold in the Transva/il, gold- 
mining has become by far the most important industry of 
tlie country. Before gold was found, industry was limited 
to agriculture and stock-raising, and commerce was repre- 
sented only by the trade and barter which the U2)-country 
storekeepers carried on with the farmers. 

Gold was known to exist in the Transvaal as long ago 
as 1845, but the first gold-field of real importance was 
tliat opened in the Lydenburg district in 1872-73. The 
Barberton fields were declared public diggings in 1884, 
and in 188(5 the Witwatersrand district was proclaimed a 
public gold-field, owing to the great richness of the con- 
glomerate beds near the centre of the Witwatersrand. 
Attention was soon concentrated on that area, and several 
of the mines were established, whoso fame has since spread 
all over the world. The Robinson, the P'eiroira, the Grown 
Reef, and others, speedily showed that this was a field 
which bid fair to take a leading place among the world’s 
gold-fields. Yet there were then few who imagined that 
the Rand would in 15 years eclipse all rivals, and even 
now they are few who realise its immense and astounding 
capabilities. The amount of coined gold in the world is 
estimated to have doubled itself in the 30 years between 
1860 and 1890, and to have been at the end of that period 
about .£736,000,000. The amount of gold within the 
range of practical mining in the Witwatersrand district of 
the Transvaal is probably four times that amount, 

W. Bleloch. — Nefw South Africa, Heinemanu. 

By permission of Mr, W. Heineinaiin, 

For a fuller account, see Bleloch, pp. 9-38, and for other mines 
of Transvaal, pp. 39-132. 
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Johannesburg^ 

Johannesburg extends for a considerable distance along 
a ridge of hills 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Around wherever the eye reposes it is arrested by mining- 
shafts, hauling - gear, engine-houses, and tall chimneys. 
Johannesburg presents a very English api)oarance — that of 
an English manufacturing town, minus its noise, smoke, 
and dirt. The streets are crowded with a busy, bustling, 
active, keen, intelligent-looking throng. Here are gathered 
together human beings from every quarter of the globe, the 
English possessing an immense preponderance. The build- 
ings and general architecture of the town attain an excellent 
standard, style having been consulted and sought after, 
stone and bricks the materials, corregated iron being con- 
fined to the roofs ; solidity, permanence, and progress the 
general characteristics. 

Lord RANDOiani Chukciiill. — Mcn^ Mims^ mxd Animals in South 
Africa, Low. 

By permission of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, 


The Attraction of the Veld 

To see the whole limitless plain bathed in a golden 
glory, changing to every shade of scarlet, and to feel the 
peculiar exhilaration of the early morning air, often made 
up for too little sleep, and I think that only on the veld 
is one fully conscious of the peculiar sensation of being 
absolutely alone with Nature. Nowhere have I ever 
realised to the same degree the vastness, the stillness, that 
is almost frightening, as in South Africa. And this peculiar 
feeling is most vivid in autumn, when Nature is more still 
than at other times. “Veld fever” is a malady, a longing 
indescribable, which comes over many South Africans who 
have lived much on the veld, and about the month of 
April many people feel it in full force. I suppose it is the 

14 
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same sort of liorne-sickncss that the Swiss feel for their 
m on 11 tains. 

Mils. Lionel PiriLur.s. — j7iipresuons of ^South Africa. Longmans. 
By ])(?rrnissioii of Mrs. Lionel Phillip-s anil Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Basutoland 

Basutoland has been frequently called the Switzerland 
of South Africa. Occupying, as it does, the very loftiest 
valleys in this part of the continent, and placed in the 
most favourable ])Osition for intercepting the south-easterly 
summer breeze, it is not surprising to find that, as in the 
case of Switzerland in Eui-ope, Basutoland is the head and 
centre from which most of the large rivers flow. From 
the, Tugela to the Orange, from the Vaal to the St. John's, 
all are rcplenislied from its bountiful and perennial springs. 

The climate itself is keen and invigorating during the 
winter, but too cold for tlie majority of the invalids. 
During the summer it is subject to heavy rains, but the 
intervals are Inight and clear, a,nd, the natural drainage 
being good, the conditions arc very favourable for those 
strong enough to rough it under canvas. 

The liighest mountains are Mount aux Sources, Cham- 
pagne Castle, and Giant's Castle, with an altitude from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. The scenery in many places is 
most magnificent. Over many of the precipices water falls 
all the year round, notably at the Maletsunyano Falls, 
where it takes an unbroken leap of over 600 feet. 

A. S. and G. G. Buown. — Union'Gastle TAne^s Guide to South 
Africa. Low. 

By of Mes.sr.s. Donald Currie and Co. 


Mountains and Rivers of Natal 

Starting from the coast, the Colony, by a series of almost 
regular steppes, attains an altitude of about 2 J miles above 
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sca-level at the Drakensberg, where snow-elad peaks arc 
no uncommon sight. 

The most prominent points in tljo Drakensberg range 
are Champagne Castle or Cathkin Peak, 12,000 feet abovt? 
sea-level. The next point is Giant’s Castle, 11,000 feet; 
Mont aux Sources, also 11,000 feet. Tintwa comes next 
wnth 7500 feet of altitude, while Amaju])a, of tragic 
memory, ranks last with an altitude of 7000 feet. 

Of first-class streams there are three, the Tugela, the 
Umkomaas, and tlio Umzimkulu. The first-named, which 
is in the north of the Colony, is the longest and most 
beautiful. Taking its source in the Drakensberg it leaps 
with one bound over a cliff 1800 f<?et sheer into the Colony. 
Tlie horse-shoe curve, from wdiich the Tugela springs, is 
composed of scn*ied mountains. Dark fissures scam the 
declivities, weird-looking trees cut against the soft-toned 
distance, the air is filled with the mystery, the loneliness, 
and the beauty of Africa. Leaving the pool at the l>ase of 
the yet to be world-famed precipice, the river sets out on 
its 200 mile journey through forest and mountain, krantz 
and glade. The whole course is one huge panorama of 
beauty and wealth ; for the most part, the latter is ordy in 
its initial stage of development. It is yet in the woof of 
destiny that this great valley, whicli tiaverses the Colony 
from end to end, will bo tin? centre of more than one 
important industry, such as gold, copper, coal, and asbestos 
mining, wliile its fei tile alluvial banks produce phenonienal 
crops of maize, Kafir corn, and many other descriptions of 
cereals. 

J. Fousyth Inoram. — Tim Colony of Natal, 
By permission of the Agent-General for Natal. 


View of Natal from Van Reenan's Pass 

Let us pause while at the top of the Drakensl)erg, ten 
or twelve miles before reaching Harrismith, and look back. 
We are in Van Keenan’s Pass, 7000 feet above the sea, 
and immediately beneath the fine cone of Kensberg’s Kop, 
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one of the few conical mountains of South Africa, Avhcre 
they are nearly all flat-topped. In front of us is spread 
out the whole of fair Natal, “the Garden of South Africa,” 
tumhling away in a marvellous jumble of startlingly green 
rolling hills, dark bush- clothed valleys, and vast park-like 
expanses, all streaked and scored with lines of gleaming 
water. To the right frown the forbidding clifts and 
precipices of Giants and Champagne castles, 11,000 feet in 
altitude, and on the left, 150 miles away, but clear-cut as 
if within roach, another conical mountain, under which 
nestles the Transvaal village of Wakkerstroom. If it bo a 
spring day, and the usual thunder-storm has passed over, 
the great masses of cumuli rolled away to the south, the 
sea-line, 190 miles away, may be distinctly seen, and there 
be they who say they have seen the lighthouse on the 
Durban Bluff. It is a fine picture, partaking alike of the 
grand and the l)eautiful, the soft and the severe, and so 
clear and crisp is the atmosphere that little white dots of 
farm-houses, brown Kafir huts, and moving trains of waggons 
along the red roads, may be made out at distances so great 
that one hesitates to print them. 

G. IjACY. — Pictures of Travel^ Sporty and Adventure, C. A. Pearson. 

Ry ])ennission of George Laej^ Esq,, and Messrs. C. Arthur 
I’earson, Ltd. 


South African Thunder-storms 

The thunder-storms are often very dangerous and 
terrifying, and many people never get over their 
nervous terror of the thunder and lightning, though a 
grander sight it is impossible to see — the whole heavens a 
mass of living flame, the darkness only relieved by the blue 
forked flashes. Torrents of rain, accompanied by heavy 
gusts of wind, sweep the parched earth, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye every little furrow becomes a miniature river. 
I have known a flash of lightning to kill a whole team of 
oxen, the current being doubtless conveyed by the “ trek ” 
chain ; and the thunder succeeds it instantaneously, crack- 
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ling at first liko pieces of stone in a fire, or the report of 
nuinherless muskets, and finishing with a tremendous crash 
that seems to shake the very earth. It is not at all 
unusual during such storms for hail suddenly to fall, many 
of the stones equalling pigeons' eggs in size, which causes 
the greatest havoc among fruit trees and cultivated lands, 
and kills many sheep. 

Mas. Lionkl Piiiiaars . — Jlccollcvlions of South Africa. Longmans. 

Ry [Hii niission of Airs. Lionel PIiilli])s and Messrs. Longniaus. 


Cape Colony 

South Africa has been compared to the half of an 
inverted saucer, but resembles ratlier an irriigular flight of 
four stops. 

The Coast Plateau, forming the first step, is of irregular 
width, vaiying from a few miles to fifty, and averaging 
about 600 feet in licight. The plateau adjoining the 
West Coast is bounded eastward by tlie iriegular moun- 
tains of Namaqualand and by the Olifant and Draehen- 
stein ranges. The South Coast Plateau, of far more 
importance, is divided from the highlands of the Southern 
Karroo liy the Zoiid(U’einde, Lange Bergen, Outeniqua, and 
TjMiige Kloof mountains. Farther eastward the plateau 
loses its former well-defined character, and in some in- 
stances Avhere the base of the mountains is almost washed 
l)y the sea, can scarcely be said to exist. The inter- 
mediate plateaus of the Southern and Central Karroos are 
also replaced by confined ranges of mountains and lulls 
connected Ijy long-swelling uplands peculiar to this part of 
the country. 

The chief characteristics of the Coast Plateau are 
warmth and moisture. The distribution of the rainfall 
varies considerably in different seasons, tlic greater part of 
the coast-lino of Cape Colony receiving its rains during 
the winter months from April to September. The three 
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hottest months — Jiinuaiy, February, and March — are 
almost rainless at Cape Town. The coast- hinds east of 
Port Elizabetl) are, however, different. Durban, St, tlohn's, 
etc., receive most rain in tlie summer — that is to say, 
during the same period wlmn the rains are expected in 
Kimberley, the Trarisvaal, and the Orange River Colony, 
the winters being as a general rule dry and clear. 

North of the coast jjlateau the ground rises more or 
less abruptly to the second plateau — which may bo re- 
garded as Iju’ng between the Zwaartebergen and the coast 
range. To the west the rise is gradual. Farther east- 
ward the vegetation and climate partake more of the 
Karroo character. 

In compai’ing the Southern Karroo climate with tliat of 
the coast-lands, a very great alteration is noticealde. The 
rainfall, except in the mountain slo[)es, is much less, and 
the range of tempeiature is somewhat greater. 

After leaving the rich CouTulini valley the scenery 
rapidly changes to bai'e, uninteresting veld, traversed by 
deep gullies which in summer are generally dry. In all 
directions the Ijindscape is bounded by (Mpially barren- 
looking mountains, whose steep, rocky sides appear from 
a distance to be entirely destitute of vegetation. Nothing 
can exceed the contrast l)etween this scenery and that 
on the opposite slopes of the coast ranges, whence the 
traveller from the south, after ascending through luxuri- 
ant vegetation, frequently clothed in mist, emerges sud- 
denly into a region of precipices and rocks, where rain 
may not have fallen for weeks. 

The soil in the valleys, however, in sj)itc of their 
unpromising appearance, is extremely rich when it can be 
brought under irrigation. 

Beyond the Zwaartcl^ergen, whose peaks range from 
5000 to 7000 feet in height, lies the great plain of the 
Central or Great Karroo, extending east and west for a 
distance of about 350 miles, at a level of from 2000 to 
3000 feet above the sea. Its northern boundary consists 
of the Nieuwveld and great Sneeuwberg ranges, whose 
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higliest peak, the Kornpass Berg, reaches an elevaiien of 
7800 feet. 

A. 8. jincl G. G. Rcown. — Union-Casth Lines Gnide. Sampson 
Low. 

By permission of Messrs. Donald CniTic arul Co. 


Beauty of South African Flowers 

Throughout the grassy mountains wliich the hunter 
must travel, his eye is often gladdened hy romantic dells 
and sparkling rivulets, whose exhilarating fieshness strongly 
and pleasingly contiasts with the barren, rocky mountain 
heights and shoulders immediately contiguous. The green 
banks and little hollows along the margin of these stream- 
lets are adorned with innumerable sj)ecies of brilliant plants 
and flowering shrul)s in wild profusion. Among these, 
to my eye, the most dazzling in their beauty were ])ei‘ha])S 
those lovely heaths for which the Ca ])0 is so justlj^ re- 
nowned, These exquisite plants, singly, or in groups, 
here adorn the wilderness, with a freedom and luxuriance 
which could the English gaixlener behold he might well 
feel disheartened. I rememl>er being particularly struck 
with two pre-eminently brilliant varieties, the one bearing 
a rose-coloured, the other a blood-red bell ; and though I 
regret to say that I am but a })Oor l)otanist, even in the 
heat of the chase I paused, si)ell-boun(l, to contemplate 
witli admiration tlicir fascinating beauty. Others with 
their downy stems and waxen flowers of every gaudy line, 
green, lilac, and various shades of pink, red, and crimson, 
some of them with brown lips to the bell, flourished in 
the richer hollows of their native glen, or liloomcd with 
e((ual loveliness along the arid cliffs and fissunis of the 
overhanging rocks. Almost equalling the heaths in beauty, 
and surpassing them in the additional attraction of their 
scented leaves, a whole host of geraniums fill the balmy 
breeze with their delicious perfume. Small groups of the 
lofty, conscious-looking iris rear their graceful heads along 
the edges of the streams. Another tribe of plants, which 
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piirticularly delighted ino from old associations, thougli 
not so striking as many of its neighhours lor perfume and 
lu'illiancy, was composed of several varieties of t)je light 
and airy fern, or biacken, Avhich, whether gracefully over- 
sliadowing the mossy stones, eternally moistened by the 
bubbling spray of the stream, which they kissed as it 
danced alorig, or veiling the grey licheii-clad masses of 
rock ill the hollows higher up, strongly reminded me of 
those so conspicuously adorning the wild glens of the 
mountains of my native land. Jlcsides these, a thousand 
other gay floAvers deck the hills and plains wherever the 
eye can fall. Kndless varieties of the ixea, the haemanthus, 
the amaryllis, the marigold, and a number of everlasting 
llowers, are scattered around with a lavish liaud ; also 
the splendid protea, whose sweets never fail to attract 
swarms of the insect trilies, oii which several bright 
kinds of lly-catchers, their jdumage glancing in the noon- 
day sun, aie constantly preying. Farther down these 
water-courses, in the dense, shady ravines, the jungle is 
ornamented with long tangled festoons of different creepers, 
among which the wild jessamine ranks foremost, hanging in 
fragrant garlands among the shaggy lichens and l)unolies 
of bright orange-coloured misletoe, for which th(j forests 
of Africa, in the vicinity of her sea-coast, aie remarkable. 
While touching on the floral beauties of the hills more 
immediately adjoining the sea-coast, 1 may remark that 
hero arc the great nurseries for heaths and geraniums. As 
the traveller advances Tip the country these gradually 
disappear, and, together Avitli the animal kingdom, the 
vegetable world assumes entirely new features, the colonial 
forest-trees and bushes being succeeded by a vast mid 
endless world of loveliness, unseen, unknown, untrodden, 
save by those varied multitudes of stupendous, curious, and 
beautiful quadrupeds, whose forefathers have roamed its 
mighty solitudes from primeval ages. 

R. Goudox CcMMixn.— /''Vvc Fears of a Ihuitcrs Life in the Far 
Interior oj Hoaih Africa, 
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Thorny Africa 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Africa is the 
thorniest country in the world. I have seen thorns a foot 
in length on some trees, and as haid as steel, and they 
run to all sizes, to the tw'enticth of an inch. The very 
grass has spikes, which detach themselves and Avork 
through the clotluis into the flesh. The ground, too, is 
scattered, often thickly, with the seed of a tree which is 
armed Avith about a dozen spikes as shaip as needles. But 
the most annoying thing of all is the well-known ‘Svacht- 
een-beotje ” bush (wait-a-bit thorn). This is a wretcluHl 
little bush covered Avitli thorns the size, shape, and temper 
of dace hooks. So avcII does it merit its mime, that if 
one once brushes up against it one can never get away 
again without heaving a portion of one^s self liehind. 

Qu hAQY. - -V'idiircs of Travel and C. A. Pearson. 

Ry permission of G. I^ncy, Esip, ami Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd. 


The Cape Colony Veld 

The A^cld is of many kinds. The first distinction is 
between grass -veld and Imsh-veld, the former being 
characteristic of the regions under the infliience of the 
wet summer monsoon, the latter covering the parts under 
Avintcr rains, but extending along all coast lands, over 
many mountain ranges, and usually occupying the kloofs 
and valleys. The Karroo Plain is peculiar, for while 
what rain it gets falls chiefly in summer, it is covered 
Avith bush, grasses only appearing for a short time after 
rain and on the rnouTitains. The ttirm bush includes 
a great variety of plants, the short shrubs of the Karroos, 
the knee-high “boschjes” of the Western Province, the 
dAvarf trees of the mimosa type, and the majestic timber 
trees of the natural forest. Grasses, too, vary, though 
not to the same extent, and combinations known as mixed 
veld are not uncommon. 
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The veld is known as “ groot-vcc-veld '' (large stock) 
or klein-vce-vcld (small stock)^ according as it is suited 
for cattle and horses or for small stock. Every breed of 
domestic animals has veld specially adapted for it. 

Sweet veld is rich land producing nutritious food 
whether natural or cultivated. Sour veld gives good 
grazing during certain months, but becomes harsh, dry, 
and fibrous towards the end of the summer, and is then 
of no value. 

To promote an early growth of young and succulent 
grass the very general practice of burning sour veld 
during the dry season has arisen. The propriety of doing 
so is one of the great questions of the day. Many insist 
that veld-burning is the only way of removing the old 
growth, which by sheltering the young vegetation would 
prevent cattle and sheep from getting at it till it was 
dry and woody. On the other hand burning materially 
alters the character of the veld. The more valuable feed 
appears to be that more easily killed. No doubt the 
pasturage is improved the first year, but in the second 
tlio burnt veld becomes more sour than ever. 

The alternative is heavier stocking cou})led with rest- 
ing of the veld at certain seasons to allow the more 
valuable kinds of herbage to increase. A great advance 
in this direction is the sub-di vision of farms into camps 
and paddocks, thus limiting the stock to certain parts at 
certain seasons. 

A question closely connected with the veld is that of 
vermin — jackal, lynx, leopard, wild cats and lesser beasts 
of prey. On this account the almost universal custom of 
confining stock to the kraal at night has arisen. Every 
morning the flock must sally forth to the grazing larul, 
returning again at dusk, thus spending much time in 
travelling to and fro. By the continuous grazing which 
necessarily takes place no part of the veld is ever rested. 
Flowers are eaten off and possible seed destroyed. Young 
plants arc nibbled down or trampled out, and bushes are 
gnawed, especially by goats. In this manner the veld is 
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becoming worn out over wide stretches, and several years 
of drought liave brought matters to a very acute stage. 
The best remedy is the construction of jackal-proof wire 
fences, fences round whole farms or gioups of farms, williin 
wliieh stock can gra:ze at will, undi iven b^^ the Kslieplierd, 
and alloAved full freedom day and night. Sul)*division of 
tlie farms into camps with ordinary fencing gives the 
veld an op])orturjity of resting, and allows tlic sheep tluit 
change of pasture which is so necessary for them. The 
system is still in its infancy, but in this direction lies the 
redemption of the veld. 

Science in SiyiUh Africa . — OfUcial Piibliecitioii. Cajje Town. 


An Impression of the Karroo 

A railway station for feeding fairns which iire not 
visible, and a village which is over the horizon ; a store 
which serves the same customers ; a windmill, on a pair 
of shanky legs, that winds water up fi-om the baked, mud- 
plastered ground ; a plain reaching and reaching all round 
you, and enclosed by a rim of low blue smoky lulls that 
make an insignificant fretwork on the base of the great 
dome of slcy — a jdain dappled with greens, dark and liglit, 
and clothed upon with millions of tufty shrubs the sha[)e 
of large bath sponges. That is Hanover Eoad — that is, the 
high Karroo — it is all one ; all tilings are of one piece on 
the Karroo. You sit on a stone and look on the unfeatured 
country and wonder if anything has any importance, after 
all, except tlic rising and dropping of the sun and 
moon and the revolutions of the stars. Two lizards 
glide out of the ground and sun themselves on the hot 
rock, and you know tliat the whole place lielongs properly 
to them ; a quick mere-cat swings its weighty tail through 
the brush ; in the distance a tall ostrich stalks and pecks 
at the ground, and stalks on again. But twice a day the 
Karroo lives — a place of splendour and joy. Once is in 
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the morning, when tiic sun is still touching the hills ; the 
air is a keen draught of health, and the dust, as 3’et uii- 

stirred, lies a gentle carpet beneath the feet. And the 

other time is in the evening, when the hills purple into 
duskiness, the sun throws up searchlights of brilliaMce — 
the spokes in a glowing wheel — and invests plain and 
hill and sky witli resolving colours; grey cloud withdraws 
to show tlie orange gauze of vapours beln’nd ; the tufty 
s])onges on the plain throw out spiky shadows ; galleons 
of cloud are brushed along bcdorc a high l^rceze with 
fleecy sails ; a menagerie of animals, green and pink and 

fiery red, come sna])ping after them ; the air is clear and 

cool as the cheek of health — it is evening on the healthiest 
highlands of the world. 

Anon. — MancJiedcr Guardian^ 5th May 1900. 

By ])ormissioii of the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 


Ostrich Farming 

There are not many animals prettier than a little ostrich 
chick during tlie first few weeks of life. Instead of featheivs 
it has a little rough coat which scenis idl niad(} up of 
narrow strips of material, of as many difieicnt shades of 
brown and grc}^ as there are in a tailor’s pattcrn-l)ook, 
mixed with shreds of black ; while the liead and neck are 
apparently covered with the softest plush, stri])cd and 
coloured just like a tiger’s head on a small scale. They 
grow cpiickly, and with their growth tlicy soon lose 
all their prettiness and roundness ; their bodies become 
angular and ill-proportioned, a crop of coarse, wiry feathers 
sprouts from the parti-coloured stripes which formed their 
baby-clothes, and they enter on an ugly hobbledehoy stage 
in which they remain for two or three months. A young 
ostrich’s rough, bristly, untidy-looking chicken-feathers arc 
plucked for the first time when he is nine months old ; they 
arc stiff and narrow with very pointed tips, and their ugly 
appearance gives no promise of future beauty. Not until 
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tlieir wearer is j)lue]ve(l for the third time have they 
attained tlieir full width and softness. 

During the first two years the sexes cannot be distin- 
. giiislied, the |)lmnage of all being of a dingy drab mixed 
with black. The latter hue then begins to predominate 
more and more in the male bird with each successive moult- 
ing, until at length no drab featliers are left. At five years, 
the bird has attained maturity ; the plumage of the male 
is then of a beautiful glossy black, and that of the female 
of a soft grey, both having white wings and tails. In each 
wing there .are twenty-four long white feathers, which, when 
the wing is spread out, hang gracefully round the bird like 
a lovely deep fringe. The ostrich's body is literally a bag 
of bones, and the enormously developed thighs, which are 
the only fleshy part of the bird, are quite bare, their coarse 
skin being of a j)eculiarly ugly blue-grey colour. The little 
flat head, much too small for the huge body, is also bald, 
with the exception of a few stiff bristles, and scanty tufts 
of down, such as also redeem the neck from absolute 
bareness. 

On a largo farm, when plucking is contemplated, it is 
anything but an easy matter to collect the birds. Men 
have to be sent out in all directions to drive the birds up 
by twos and threes, from the far-off spots to which they 
have wandered. Little troops are gradually brought 
together and collected first in a large enclosure, then in a 
small one, the plucking-kraal. Besides the gate through 
which the ostriches are driven into the kraal, there is an 
outlet at the opposite end, through the pluck ing-box. It 
is a very solid wooden box, in which, though tlierc is just 
room for an ostrich to stand, he cannot possibly turn round. 
At each end there is a stout door, one opening inside, the 
other outside the kraal. Each bird in succession is dragged 
u|) to the first door and, after more or less of a scuffle, is 
pushed in and the door slammed behind him. Then the 
two operators, standing on each side of the box, have him 
completely in their power. With a few rapid snips of the 
shears his splendid wings are soon denuded of tlieir long 
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white plumes. The tails, and the glossy black feathers on 
the bodies of the birds, having small quills, are not cut, 
but pulled out. 

Mas. Matitin . — lloma Life on an Ostrich Farm, George Philip. 
By permission of Messrs. Philip and Son. 


The Kimberley Diamond Mines 

The Do Beers and the Kimberley mines are probably 
the two biggest holes which greedy man has ever dug into 
the eai’th, the area of the former at the surface being 13 
acres, with a depth of 450 feet, the area and depth of the 
latter being even greater. The mines are no longer 
worked from the surface, but irom shafts sunk at some 
distance from the original holes, and penetrating to the 
blue ground by transverse drivings at depths varying from 
500 to 1200 feet. The blue ground, when extracted, is 
carried in small iron trucks to the ‘‘floors.'^ These are 
made by removing the l)ush and grass from a fairly level 
piece of ground ; the land is then rolled and made as hard 
and smooth as possible. These floors” are about 600 
acres in extent. They are covered to the depth of about 
a foot with the blue ground, which for a time remains on 
them without much manipulation. The heat of the sun 
and moisture soon have a wonderful eflect upon it. Large 
pieces which were as hard as ordinary sandstone when taken 
from the mine soon commence to crumble. At this stage 
of the work the winning of the diamonds assumes more 
the nature of farming than of mining ; the ground is 
continually harrowed to assist pulverisation l>y exposing 
the larger pieces to the action of the sun and rain. The 
blue ground from Kimberley mine becomes quite well 
pulverised in three months, while that from Do Beers 
requires double that time. The longer the ground remains 
exposed, the better it is for washing. The process of 
exposure being completed, the blue ground is carried to yery 
elaborate and costly washing machines, in which, by means 
of the action of running water, the diamonds are separated 
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from the ordinary earth. In this process 100 loads of blue 
ground are concentrated into one load of diamondiferous 
stuff. Another machine, the “pulsator,” separates this 
latter stuff, which appears to be a mass of blue and dark 
pebbles of all shapes, into four different sizes, which 
then pass on to the assorters. The assorting is done on 
tables, first while wet by white men, and then dry by 
natives. The assorters work with a kind of trowel, and 
their accuracy in detecting and separating the diamond 
from the eight different kinds of mineral formations which 
reach them is almost unemng. 

The natives are engaged for a period of three months, 
during which time they are confined in a compound sur- 
rounded by a high wall. On returning from their day’s 
work they have to strip off all tlieir clothes, which they 
hang on pegs in a shed. Stark naked, they then proceed 
to the searching room, where their mouths, their hair, 
their toes, their armpits, and every portion of their 
bodies is subjected to an elaborate examination. After 
passing through the searching room, they pass, still in a 
state of nudity, to their apartments in the compound. Here 
they find blankets in which to wrap themselves for the 
night. During the evening, the clothes which they have 
left behind arc carefully and minutely searched, and are 
restored to their owners in the morning. Within the com- 
pound where the native labourers are confined is a store where 
they can procure cheaply all the necessaries of life. Wood 
and water are supplied free of charge, and a large swim- 
ming bath is also provided, but I did not learn if the 
natives made much use of it. All sick natives are taken 
care of in a hospital connected with the compound, where 
medical attendance, nurses, and food are supplied gratui- 
tously by the company. 

Lord Randolpu Churchill. — MeUy MineSy awl Minerals in 
South Africa. Low. 

^ By permission of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
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Port Elizabeth 

SitUcated on a rocky declivity some 200 feet high, Port 
Elizabeth extends over an area about 2 miles in length, and 
varying from a quarter of a mile to a full mile in breadth. 
Any lack of natural beauty in the place has been amply 
compensated by its having acquired a mercantile importance, 
through rising to be the trade metropolis for the whole 
interior country south of the Zambezi ; it has grown to be 
the harbour, not only for the eastern portion of Cjipc 
Colony, the Orange Free State, and the Diamond Fields, 
but also partially for the Transvaal and beyond. A small 
muddy river divides the town into two sections. At the end 
of the main thoroughfare, and at no great distance from 
Baker River, bounded on the south side by the finest town 
h.all in South Africa, lies the market-place ; in its centre 
stands a pyramid of granite, and as it opens immediately 
from the pier, a visitor, who may have been struck with 
the monotonous aspect of the town from off the coast, is 
agreeably surprised to find himself surrounded by handsome 
edifices, and by offices so luxurious that they would be 
no disgrace to any European capital. Between the market- 
place and the sea, as far as the mouth of the Baker River, 
stand immense warehouses, in which are stored wool ready 
for export, and all such imported stores as are awaiting 
conveyance to the interior. 

Du. E. iroi.uu. — Seven Years in South Africa, Sampson Low 
and Co. 

By permission of Me.ssr.s, Sampson Low and Co. 


Cape Town 

For a few hours only before reaching Cape Town does 
one discern on the eastern horizon the stern grey mountains 
that rise along the barren coast. A nobler site for a city 
and a naval stronghold than tliat of the capital of South 
Africa can hardly be imagined. It rivals Gibraltar and 
Constantinople, Bombay and San Francisco. Immediately 
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behind the town, wliich lies along the sea, the majestic 
mass of tableland rises to a height of 3600 feet, a steep and 
partly-wooded slope capped by a long line of sheer sand- 
stone precipices more than 1000 feet high, and flanked 
to riglit and left by bold, isolated peaks. The beautiful 
sweep of the bay in front, the tovv^cring flags behind, 
and the romantic pinnacles which rise on either side, 
make a landscape that no one who has seen it can forget. 
Tlic town itself is disapj^ointing. It has preserved very 
little of its old Dutch character. The miniature canals 
which once traversed it are gone. Tlie streets, except two, 
are rather narrow, and bordered by low houses ; nor is 
tlierc much to admire in the buildings, except the liandsome 
Parliament House, the new post office, and the offices of 
the Standard Bank, The immediate suburbs, inhabited 
chiefly by Malays and other coloured people, are mean. 

J. BiiYCK . — Impressions of SouCh Africa, Macmillan. 

By pormissiozi of Messrs. Macriiillan and Co., Ltd. 

From Cape Town to Bulawayo 

Our special train left Cape Town at 4 p.m. on October 
31. We were due at Kimberley, 647 miles, at 10. 15 p.m. on 
the next day, November 1 ; at Mafeking, 870 miles, at 
3.12 p.m. on November 2 ; Palachwe, in Khama’s country, 
1132 miles, at 12.47 p.m. November 3; and at Bulawayo, 
1360 miles, at 9.30 a.m. on November 4, which would be 
ninety hours, at 15 miles per hour. At 5.30 we arrived 
at the Paarl, 35 mile.s, a beautiful place suggestive of 
Italy, with its vineyards, gardens, and shrubbery, and 
lovingly enfolded by the Drakenstein Kange. With 
its grove of fir and eucalyptus, bright sunshine, and 
pleasant-f.iced people, with picturesque mountains round 
about, it seemed a most desirable place. Darkness found 
the train labouring through tlie mountainous defile of the 
Hex River. We could see but a loom of the rugged heights 
on cither side, but from all accounts this part of the line is 
one of the show places which strangers are asked to note. 
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At daylight we were well on the Karroo, which at first 
sight was all but a desert. The engineers who designed 
the line must have been skilful men, and by the track, as 
the train curves in and out of narrowing valleys and broaden- 
ing plains, we are led to suppose that the continent slopes 
gently from the interior dowui to Table Bay. The railway 
is a surface line, without a single tunnel or any serious 
cutting. The gradients in some places are stiff, but a 
single engine finds no difficulty in surmounting them. 

We were fast asleep by the time we reached Kimberley. 
Night, and the short pause we made, prevented any correct 
impressions of the chief city of tlie diamond fields. At 
half-past six of November 2 we w^okc up at Taungs, 731 
miles. All that is wanted to render Bechuanaland a 
desirable colony is water, so that every farm might 
draw irrigating supplies from reservoirs along these 
numerous water - courses. For nature has so disposed 
the land that any one with observant eyes may see 
with what little trouble water could be converted into rich 
green pastures and fields bearing weighty grain crops. The 
track of the railway runs over broad, almost level, valleys, 
hemmed in by masses of elevated land which have been 
broken up by ages of torrential rains, and whose soil has 
been swept by the floods over the valleys, naturally leaving 
the bases of the mountains higher than the central depres- 
sion, These diy river-beds, now filled with sand, need only 
to have stone dams built across, every few hundred yards, 
to provide any number of reservoirs. They have been 
formed by rushing torrents, whicli have furrowed the 
lowlands down to the bed rock, and the depth and breadth 
of the river-courses show us what mighty supplies of water 
are wasted every year. As the torrents slackened their flow, 
they deposited their sediment, and finally filtered through 
underneath until no water was visible, but by digging 
down about two feet it is found in liberal quantities, cool 
and sweet. Before we came to Vryburg, the continuous 
valley had broadened out into a prairie, with not a hill in 
sight. The face of the land was as bare as though ploughed. 
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By 4 p.ni. we had come to the 850th mile, showing that the 
I'atc during the last twenty-four hours had been IGJ miles 
an hour. Since Taungs, 731 miles, we had been closely 
skirting the Transvaal frontier, while to the west of the 
line lay what was once the mission-field of Tiivingstone 
and Mofiat. An hour later we an-ived at Mafeldng, on 
tlie Moloppe llivor, a tributary of the Orange Iviver. 
The next moiaiing (Noveml)cr 3) we wei'e well into 
Kharaa's country, 1071 miles from Cape Town. A thin 
forest of acacia trees, about 20 feet in height, covered the 
face of tlie land. The soil was richly ochreons in colour. 
Tlie gi'ass was young and of a tender green, and the air cool 
and refreshing. On the morning of Noveml>er 4 we saw, 
as we looked out of the carriage, that the countr y was a con- 
tinuation of that of the previous day. It was still as level, 
apparently, as a billiard table. We were drawing near to 
Bulawjiyo — wore, in fact, due there about 9 a.ni. Wo had 
been led to expect a more tropical vegetation, but as yet, 
though we were only GO miles ofi^ we saw no signs of 
it, but rather a i*eturn to the thorn bush of the Karroo or 
Southern Bcchuanaland.^ 

8 III H. M. Stan Lie V. — Throtuih South Africa. Low. 

Ry j)crinissiou of Sir If. M. Stanley and Messrs. Sampson TiOW 
ami Co. 


^ Mu(di condensed. 



VIII. AFRICAN ISLANDS 

Madeira 

Tiikre arc few prettier sights displayed to the laridsirian 
weary of salt water than the island of Madeira. In the 
foreground is a chaotic pile of purple rocks, or the frown- 
ing bluff of a dai‘k-icd cliff; and beyond lies the slope of 
the nioiintains, marked with bands of varied lines — vine- 
yards, oi’ungc-groves, olives, and plantations of sngar canes. 
Here and there arc houses, whose gleaming white walls 
glisten amidst the surrounding foliage, and higher up the 
heather and pine throw a dark mantle over the peaks ; 
until, some 5000 feet above the sea, the mountains join 
hands with the white canopy of clouds which (iiowns 
them. As the steamer ploughs along, a ravine, with pre- 
cipitous «'iiid rugg<id sides that yawn far back into the 
bosom of the hills until they are veiled in misty distance 
is opened up ; or a hamlet of toy houses, with wliite 
walls, green shutters, and scarlet roofs, nestling down into 
an emerald valley, comes into view ; till at last the Hay of 
Funchal, with the smokeless town lying back in the amphi- 
theatre of the mountains, lies before you, and you have 
eyes for nothing else. 

One of the first things that attracts the notice of the 
visitor to Madeira is the profusion of fruits and flowers of 
all descrij)tions. From its situation and tuj liable climate 
the fruits of both Europe and the tropics thrive in the 
island. Even the hedges arc made of myrtle, rose, honey- 
suckle, and jasmine, all in perpetual bloom, and every 
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garden is filled with tropical and sub-tropical flowers, which 
are only seen at home in conservatories. The hills are 
covered with lupin, larkspur, and fleur-de-lis ; and in the 
spring the upper slopes of the mountains are fragrant 
with the perfume of acres of sweet violets. Of forest 
trees the principal are the pine, chestnut, cedar, and African 
oak. The slopes of the mountains around Funchal are 
covered with vineyards up to the limit at which the 
vine will grow, which is about 1800 feet above the level 
of the sea ; and wine produced on this side of the island 
is worth about three times as much as that made on the 
northern side. 

Col. a. B. Ejjjs. — African Islands, Cliapnian and Hall. 

By pemiissioii of Messrs. Cha[>man and Hall. 


The Canary Islands 

Lying off the African coast, in the vicinity of Cape 
Blanco, between 27"" and 29° N. lat., and 13° and 18° W. 
long., is that group of islands known in former days as the 
Fortunate Isles, and in modern times as the Canary 
Islands. Irrespective of such mere rocks as Allegranza, 
Graciosa, Lobos, and Santa Clara, the islands are seven in 
number, namely, Tcnerifte, Grand Canary, Fiierteventura, 
Lanzarote, Palma, Gomera, and Ferro. Of these the two 
first-named are the most important in point of size and 
population ; they are all Spanish possessions. 

The island of Grand Canary is about 34 miles long by 
29 broad, and, like all the islands of the group, is of 
volcanic origin and very mountainous. In fact it may in 
a measure be considered to consist of one mountain, since, 
from all sides, the land rises towards the culminating 
central peak of El Cumbre, 6648 feet above the sea. In 
the interior of Grand Canary there are no towns or even 
large villages, but small hamlets, embowered in verdure, 
nestle down beside the green terrace gardens in the fertile 
valleys. The hills are rugged and steep, and the scenery 
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wild and picturesque, but the absence of foliage renders 
the sameness of the local colouring monotonous ; for the 
lower slopes are destitute of trees and the upper totally 
barren, not .even grass growing upon their rocky faces. 
Although, with the exception of those engaged in the wine 
trade, and in the cultivation of the cochineal insect, almost 
the whole of the peasantry of Grand Canary are small 
market gardeners, tlie island is, generally speaking, very 
rocky and barren. It is, however, well watered by 
numerous mountain streams, and, witli a little labour, 
might bo made most fertile ; but the islanders are content 
with raising their crops in the narrow beds of the ravines 
and valley. The pine, palm, wild-olive, laurel, aloe, and 
prickly {)ear are indigenous ; and the climate is so equable 
that both the fruits of the temperate and torrid zones 
arrive at great perfection, the oranges of Grand Canary 
being particularly good. The cultivated area is, however, so 
small that the peasantry wisely confine their enterprise to the 
raising of fruit and vegetables for sale in the market of the 
capital, and they entirely depend upon the other islands, 
especially upon Lanzarote, for bread-stufis. Their wants 
are few ; the wool of their own sheep, spun by the women 
of the family, supplies them with clothing ; and their food 
consists principally of salt fish and gofio, of which the 
former is caught principally on the banks on the opposite 
coast of Africa by the Canary fishermen, while the latter is 
a kind of kous-kous or damper, made of parched flour 
mixed with a little water. As they can neither read nor 
write, they have no literary needs to satisfy, and a fiesta oti 
a saint’s day, with an occasional cock-fight, supplies them 
with all the amusement they require. 

Teneriflc, as seen from the outside, is rather grand than 
picturesque. Kounding Anagra Point, the most northerly 
point of the island, with its white lighthouse standing on 
the summit of the dark cliff’, a rugged and majestic view 
is opened up. Trees there arc none, and but a scanty 
verdure clings to the stony faces of the mountains ; but 
tliere are stupendous precipices and scraggy heights, piled 
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up one above another, and intersected by deep and dark 
ravines that appear inaccessible to man. The chaotic 
confusion of the volcanic rocks is astounding, and where 
the base of the mountain has been worn down into bald 
scarps the traces of mighty convulsions are patent. Here 
and there molten streams have been shot up fi*om below, 
forcing the supeiincumbent rocks into all kinds of unusual 
positions, sometimes vertical and sometimes diagonal ; 
while at the clou(hcap])cd summits of the heights, the 
ragged outline assumes, tlie a])pcarauce of Titanic, foid.ifica- 
tions, forming a chain of ruined turrets and walls. (Jliding 
closely past this wild and gloomy coast, we come to anchor 
in the roadstead of Santa Ci uz. 

The country in the immediate neighlxmrhood of Santa 
Cruz being very sterile, nothing much is grown but 
the prickly pear, \\'hich is grown in terraces on the hill 
slopes for the cultivation of the cochineal insect. In the 
spring of each year each leaf or lobe of the prickly pear is 
swathed in linen ; and a plantation so adoraied looks, at alitthj 
distance, like an ari*ay of bandaged liands. The leason of 
this practice is that at that season the queen cochineal 
ins(jct, so to speak, is jdaced on the plant ; and the linen 
wrappers are to keep her from being washed off l)y rain or 
blown off by wind. This work is })rincipally performed 
by women, who are themselves bandaged from head to foot, 
like mummies, to escape being lacerated by the poisonous 
thorns. 

Col. A. B. Ellis. — West African Islands, Cliapinan and Hall. 

By permission of Messrs. ChapTnati and Hall. 

See also Bi ndloss, Tn the Niger Coiint/ry, pp. 15-17. AV. Blackwood 
and Sons. 


The Cape Verd Islands 

The neighlronriiood of Porto Praya, viewed from the 
sea, wears a desolate aspect. The volcanic fires of a past 
age, and the scorching heat of a tropical sun, have in most 
places rendered the soil unfit for vegetation. The country 
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rises in successive steps of table-land, interspersed with 
some truncate hills, and the horizon is bounded 
by an irregular chain of more lofty mountains. The 
scene, as behold through the hazy atmosphere of this 
climate, is one of great interest — if, indeed, a person, fresh 
from sea, and who has just walked for the first time in a 
grove of coco-nut trees, can bo a judge of anything but 
his own happiness. The island would generally be con- 
sidered as very uninteresting, but to any one accustomed 
only to an English landscape, the novel aspect of an utterly 
sterile land possesses a grandeur whicli more vegetation 
might spoil, A single green leaf can scarcely be discovered 
over the wide tracts of the lava plains ; yet flocks of goats, 
together with a few cows, contrive to exist. It rains very 
seldom, but during a short portion of the year heavy torrents 
fall, and immediately afterwards a light vegetation springs 
out of every crevice. This soon withers, and upon such 
naturally formed hay the animals live. It had not now 
rained for an entire year. When the island was discovered, 
the immediate neighbourhood of Porto Praya was clothed 
with trees, the reckless destruction of which has caused 
here, as jit St. Helena, and at some of the Canary Islands, 
almost entire sterility. The broad, flat-bottomed valleys, 
many of which serve during a few days only in the season 
as water-courses, arc clothed with thickets of leafless bushes. 
Few living creatures inhabit these valleys. The commonest 
bird is a kingfisher, which tamely sits on the branches of 
the castor-oil plant, and thence darts on grasshoppers and 
lizards. It is brightly coloured, but not so beiautiful as 
the European species ; in its flight, manners, and place of 
habitation, which is generally in the driest valley, there is 
also a wide difference. 

Charles Dauw im^—Foyage oj the Beagle, AVard, Lock, and Co. 

Ascension 

It is about 3^ miles from Georgetown to Green 
Mountain, the highest point in the island, 2840 feet high. 
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Green Mountain is, as its name betokens, adorned with a 
little verdure ; but it is the only spot in Ascension on 
which any vegetation may be seen. Throughout the whole 
way from Georgetown, until about half the ascent of 
Green Mountain is accomplished, not a tree or plant, and 
not even a single blade of grass, relieves the eye from the 
monotony of the endless cindery and lava wastes. At 
about 1000 feet of elevation a few sickly-looking prickly 
pears and aloes may be perceived, a little higher a scanty 
growth of grass and bushes clothes the earth, and finally 
the gardens cover that shoulder of the mountain on which 
the houses are built. The indigenous plants of Ascension 
are said to be the dandelion, chickweed, forget-me-not, 
nasturtium, tomato. Cape gooseberry, and some ferns and 
mosses ; but willows, mulberries, bananas, and guavas have 
been planted, and w’ould do fairl}^ well if they had more 
water. Green Mountain is surrounded by rugged peaks 
of loss elevation, having between them deep ravines filled 
with pumice and volcanic scoria?. Gazing downwards on 
the island one sees nothing but the traces of volcanic 
action — harsh, rugged, and forbidding, and unsoftened, even 
in the deepest ravines, by any screen of vegetation. On 
all sides the direction of the old lava-floods in their course 
to the sea can be distinctly traced, and the tumuli of some 
forty extinguished craters are plainly discernable. 

To the north of Georgetown, and close at hand, are the 
two turtle- 2 :)onds, in which all the turtle, the sole edible 
production of Ascension, that are captured are kept. These 
so-called ponds are large tanks, built of stone, and the sea 
is admitted by means of sluices too narrow to admit of a 
captive escaping through them. About 300 or 400 turtles 
are taken every year, some of them weighing as much as 
800 or 900 lbs. 

Col. a. B. Ellis. — JFest African Islands, Chapman ancj Hall. 

By permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
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St. Helena 

The climate of the island is exceedingly healthy, the 
death-rate having, in several years, been as low as 1 per 
cent; and if the coloured population of Africans and 
Lascars could only he induced to adopt more cleanly habits, 
there seems to be no reason why it should not fall still lower. 
The levels of land suitable for cultivation ranging from the 
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sea-level to 2700 feet in Diana Peak, almost anything will 
grow, provided that it be planted at an elevation where the 
temperature suits it. Tree-ferns and cabbage-wood grow 
luxuriantly on tlie main ridge of mountains, where there is 
plenty. of mist, Avhile fuchsias and brambles flourish near 
the water-courses ; and lower down one finds Scotch fir, 
oak, and larch. Near the sea, however, no vegetation is 
found beyond a scanty growth of samphire, and this causes 
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tlio island to api)ear very barren from the outside. Goose- 
berry and currant-bushes grow to a large size and become 
evergreens, but will not bear fruit; and all fruit trees that 
depend upon bees for impregnation are also barren, as the 
bee will not live on the island. 

Col. a. B. ~ Cliapinaii and Hall. 

By pernassion of Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Madagascar 

Broadly speaking, Madagascar consists of two great 
divisions : an elevated interior region raised some 3000 
to 5000 feet above the sea-level, and a comparatively level 
country surrounding it and not much exceeding 400 or 500 
feet of (ilevation, but most extensive on the west and south. 

The elevated l egion is largely composc*d of jn'imary and 
crystalline rocks. Lines of hills traverse it in all directions, 
but they do not rise to a very great lieiglit ; the highest 
point in the island, the peaks of the Ankaratra group of 
hills, being a little under 9000 f(;et above the sea-lovel. 
A good deal of tliis j>ortion of Machigascar is bare and 
somewhat dieary -looking country. The long rolling moor- 
like bills are only covered with a coarse glass, which 
becomes very brown and dry towards the end of the seven 
month’s rainless sciason ; but the hollows and river valleys 
are often filled with a luxui*iant tro|)ical vegetation and, 
wherever there is population, with the bright green of the 
rice-fields. Tho lower region of Madagascar consists of 
extensive [dairis only a few hundred feet above the sea- 
levcl, but there are at least thi'ee prominent chains of bills 
traversing it fj*om nortli to south, one of which appears 
nearly continuous in a very straight line for above GOO 
miles. 

An interesting feature of Madagascar is the existence of 
an almost continuous belt of virgiii forest all round the 
island, and generally following the coast-line. This forest 
divides into two belts on the eastern side of the country, 
leaving a long narrow valley almut 250 miles long between 

16 
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the two lines. The uppermost of those clothes the slopes 
which form the edge of the upper plateau of the island. 
North of this v alley the two lines unite, and here is the 
widest portion of the forest, it being about 40 miles across. 
The average breadth is from 15 to 20 miles. On the 
north-west side the two lines overlap each other nearly 
100 miles, leaving an opening about 70 miles wide. The 
total length of this forest must be about 2300 miles. 

Rev. J. Sthuice. — The Gh'cat African Island. Kegari Paul. 
By permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., Ltd. 

For the vegetation of Madagascar see ihid. chap. iv. 

See also Dr. C. Keller, Madagascar^ Mauritius^ and the othet 
East African Islands. Sonnensclicin. 


From Tamatave to Antananarivo 

Tlie road from Tamatave to Antananarivo passes first 
for about 60 miles, or two days^ journey, southward, along 
the coast, generally between the line of lagoons and the 
sea. This is one of the most pleasant, as well as the 
easiest portion of the route, for the path is perfectly level, 
along park -like expanses of greensAvard, dotted Avith 
clumps of trees and occasional patches of forest, Avith the 
lagoons on one side, often expanding into broad lakes of 
calm Avater, Avhile on the other Ave have the expanse of the 
Indian Ocean, Avith the never-ceasing roar of the surf, 
driven by the south-east trades. 

At Andovoranto canoes are hired for a half-day’s voyage 
up the river Iharoka and one of its tributaries. This is a 
pleasant change from the motion of the palanquin, and as 
Ave glide over the smooth stream impelled by the paddles 
of the boatmen, we are enlivened and amused by the canoe 
songs of our men. 

The palanquin has, however, soon to be resumed, and 
Ave begin to traverse hilly country. Here, for about a 
day’s journey, Ave are in the region of the traveller’s-tree, 
the bamboo, and the raphia-palm, Avhich fill every hollow, 
and by thenr peculiar and graceful forms give a special 
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character to the scenery. We gradually get higher, until, 
as we approach the outskirts of the forest-belt, wo are 
about 1 300 feet above the sea-level. 

The comparatively easy travelling of the journey so far 
is now succeeded by three clays very hard work for our 
faithful bearers, as we cross the line of forest wliich extends 
like a green girdle rouyd so large a portion of the coast 
regions of Madagascar. The path, a mere track formed 
by the bare feet of the jjassengers, goes up and down the 
hills at very steep gradients, and these ascents and descents 
are, after two or three days' rain, just slopes of adhesive 
slippery clay, up and clown which our men toil heavily 
with their loads. In fine dry weather, however, this 
portion of tlie journey is very enjoyable, the vegetation 
is magnificent, and the many new forms of orchid, ferns, 
and palm are a continual source of delight. The climbing 
plants which bind the whole forest together with cordage 
and ropes of all sizes are also a striking feature, and these 
sometimes reveal their presence by covering many of the 
trees with a mantle of creamy yellow or pink flowers. 
The path, although apparently descending as often as 
it ascends, is really gradually rising to a higlier level, and 
by the time Ave get clear of the first and broadest line of 
forest we have ascended the first great step upwards to the 
interior highland. 

Half a day's journey over the Ankay plain, and then 
across the Manvoro liiver, brings us to the foot of the 
second and steeper step of our road. Then comes the 
narrow belt of upper forest — very beautiful, but with as 
difficult a path through it as on any part of the route ; 
and then at lengtli wo emerge on the bare moory hills of 
the upper region, and are in the province of Imerina. 

Imerina is a mountainous country, with but little level 
ground except on the western side of Antananarivo, Avhere 
the dried-up bed of an extensive ancient lake forms the 
great rice plain knoAvn as Betsimitatatra. This is the 
granary of the capital, and doubtless accounts for its 
position, and for the comparatively dense population around 
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it to the north, west, and south. But thei*e are innumer- 
able valleys where the slopes are terraced with rice-plots, 
like great green staircases, where the grain is first sown 
broadcast, and from which the young plarits are taken up 
and transplanted in the larger fields along the banks of the 
rivers, and in the beds of small dried-up lakes of ancient 
(late. 

The general aspect of this region is bare, as it is 
destitute of wood, except in the hollows, althougli there 
are patches of primeval forest still left in the northern 
parts (^f the province. There is a great extent of moor- 
like hills, so that but for the brilliant sunshine and the 
generally clear skies, Irnerina would, like much of the 
other central portions of Mad.agascar, be somewhat dreary, 
especially as the grass gets brown and pai’ched towards the 
middle of the dry season. 

Antananarivo is still al)out 30 miles distant, a good 
day’s journey from the upper lino of the forest. We see 
signs of a denser population as we advance ; well-cultivated 
rice -fields in every valley, plantations on the hillsides, 
numerous villages, and scattered homesteads. We pass 
the long mountain of Angavokely, with its double summit, 
one peak having a remarkable reseml)l;ince to a mediaeval 
castle ; and then the rounded dome like mass of Amba- 
tovory, with its wxmds — a remnant of the primeval forest — 
nestling in tlie valley at its base ; and then a long gradual 
ascent brings us to a high moor, from which a very ex- 
tensive prospect is unfolded. Before us, at D or 10 miles 
distance, is a long and lofty ridge, stretcliing north and 
semth, on which buildings can be plainly discerned, cutting 
the sky-line ; in the centre are the lofty white roofs of 
the group of royal palaces ; to the north are the towers of 
the prime minister’s house, its glass dome shining in the 
sunlight. 

It is certainly a very picturesquely situated town ; the 
rocky ridge, on the summits and vslopes of which the houses 
arc built, rises at its highest point near the centre, to from 
500 to 600 feet above the surrounding valleys and the 
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western plain, and its length, north and south, is not far 
short of 2 miles. At the southern extremity it slopes 
down abruptly to the valley, but at tlic northern end the 
descent is more gradual. At about two -thirds of its 
length from the south, a large branch or spur of the hill 
separates from the main ridge and curves round to the 
north-west with a tolerably easy gradient ; so that the 
actual extent of the city is not realised from the eastern 
side, and one must ride round to the west to see how 
large a place it really is. The ridge, though long, is 
narrow, so that there is little level ground on the summit ; 
and the majority of the houses are built on terraces, cut 
away on one side, and built up with retaining walls on the 
other. At the junction of the two northern branches of 
the hill there is a large triangular open space called Ando- 
halo, where a market is held, and where great public 
assemblies are convened. 

Rkv. J. SnniJiE. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
November 1892. 

By permission of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Mauritius 

At a distance of 120 miles to the north-cast of R(5uMion 
lies the sister island of Mauritius, which since the beginning 
of this century has been a British colony. Less grand but 
with a loveliness of landscape which vies with that of the 
sister isle, Mauritius is likewise of volcanic origin. The 
surface of the island embraces an area of 708 miles. 

The mountains rise somewhat precipitously from the 
coast, and pass into a central plateau which is dominated by 
the Piton du Milieu, 1945 feet. Its summit is formed by 
basaltic masses of horizontal structure. The highest eleva- 
tion is in the south-west, where the mountains of Riviere 
Noire rise to 2710 feet. Pinnacles of unusual shapes rise 
on the west side, where there are the I’ouce (2480 feet), 
n('ar the capital. Port St. Louis, and Pieter Both (2674 
feet), which has the form of an obelisk. This latter is 
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well-known to sailors, as it serves as a landmark for ships; 
it bears on its summit a spherical rounded block 100 feet 
high. 

Besides the basaltic masses we must mention the recent 
marine foundations on the sea-coast, forming a fringing 
reef round the island. Darwin, who thoroughly examined 
« the coral reefs of Mauritius, remarks that they stretch 
round the island and vary in breadth between half a mile 
and 2 or 3 miles. The reef is interrupted where the 
rivers flow into the sea, as live coral cannot survive a 
temporary exposure to fresh water. 

The slight elevation does not permit such a cooling of 
the moist trade wind as takes ])lace in Reunion, and thus 
the amount of rain is less uniform. At the time of the 
tropical winter rains the brooks are quickly flooded, while 
in the dry season they arc short of water. The increasing 
destruction of the forests bears its part in this. As 
cultivated land was gained for the sugar-plantations, the 
space occupied by the forests, which was of great extent in 
the last century, has been gradually reduced to a few 
estates of no great size in the interior ; this has lessened 
the fertility of the country. The climate is in consequence 
comparatively hot. 

The single large town is Port Louis. It has 70,000 
inhabitants, and owes its rise to its excellent harbour, which 
is well protected by coral reefs. The Creole element clings 
tenaciously to its original French character. 

Dk. C. Keller. — Metdagascavy MauritiuSy and the other East 
African Islands. Sonnenschein. 

By permission of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

For Reunion see ibid. pp. 178-188. 
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INDEX 


A.bercorii, 178 
Aberdare Mountains, 121 
Abo, 82 
Abu-Hanied, 47 

Abyssinia, plateau scenery of, 40- 
42 ; pastoral wealth of, 41 ; 
people of, 42-44 ; houses of, 
48 

Acababassa Falls, 166-168 
Addis Abbeb^ 40 
Africa, physical features of, 1 ; 
plateau configuration of, 1 ; 
rift valleys 2 ; lakes of, 2 ; 
diversity of scenery, 3 
Akal)a, Gulf of, 2 

Albert Edward Nyanza, Lake, 112, 
scenery of, 1 33 

Albert Nyanza, Lake, 112 ; scenery 
of, 132 

Algeria, 15 ; frontiers of, 15 ; a 
typical North African colony, 
15 ; climate and vegetation, 
15 ; rainfall, 15 ; the Tell, 15 ; 
products, 16 ; occupations, 16 ; 
in the Sahara of, 22-24 
Ambriz, 195 
Angola, 160 
Ankobar, 42 
Aiitaiiaiiarivo, 244 
Aruwimi Kiver, 86 
Ascension, 238, 239 
Ashanti, 63 ; forest scenery of, 64 ; 
climate, 66 

Aswan (Assuan), 47, 48 
Atbara, 31, 45 ; scenery of, 45 ; 

rising of, 48, 49 
Athi Plains, 116 
Atlas Mountains, 10, 11, 13-15 


Bahr-el-Arab River, 37 
Bahr-el-Azrek River, 45 
Bahr-el-Ghazal River, 31, 35, 37, 38 
Bahr-el-Jebel River, 38 
Bahr-el-Zeraf River, 38 
Bananas, 126, 127 
Bangwcolo, Lake, 134, 148, 149 
Basntolan d, 2 1 0 
Becbuanaland, 199-200, 205 
Bcira, 204 
Benin City, 69 
River, 67-69 
Berber, 31 
Berbora, 104 
Berbers, 26-28 
Bida, 93-95 
Blaiityre, 175, 177 
British Ctnitral African Protectorate, 
180-185 ; forest scenery of, 
182 

British East Africa, configuration 
of, 111 ; waterways of, 112 ; 
plant zones of, 113, 114 
Bulawayo, 232 

Caineroons Peak, zones of vegeta- 
tion of, 99-103 
Canary Islands, 234-236 
Cax)c Coast Castle, 64 
Cape Colony, configuration of, 214- 
218; climate of, 214-218; 
Ilowers ofj 218, 219; thorny 
plants of, 220 ; ostrich farm- 
ing in, 223-226 

Central Sudan, 87, 90-98 ; slavery 
in, 92 ; commercial centres of, 
93 

Chad, Lake, 98 
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Ohainbezi River, 134 
Chiloma, 176 
Chilwa, Lake, 182 
Chiiuie River, 161, 165 
Coffee, 77 

Congo, 134-160 ; source of, 134; 
course of, 134-137 falls ol', 
137-140; scenery of, 137-140, 
141, 142 ; climate of, 149-151 ; 
animals of, 155 ; forests qf, 
152-155 ; peoples of, 158 
Congo Free State, 159 
Cotton in Abyssinia, 42 ; in Egypt, 
34 ; in the Niger basin, 77 

Damaralaiul, 193 
Danakil Plains, 40, 41 
Darfur, 34 
Dar-Sennar, 45 

Desert of Kalahari, 195-199; of 
South-west Africa, 195; of 
Sahara, 18-30 

Diamond Mines of Kiinherlej% 226- 
227 

Dinder, 45 
poiigola, 33, 48 

Drakensberg, 205, 206, 210, 211 
Dufile, 112 
Durban, 212 

Egypt, 31 ; influence of Nile on, 
51 ; seasons in, 51 ; irriga- 
tion in, 51 ; permanence of, 
52 ; iTioderii aspect of, 53 ; 
pyramids of, 54 
Egyptian Sudan, 32-38 
Elephants, 189 

Fashoda, 31 
Eayfitn, 66 
Fez, 9, 10 

Forests of Angola, 1 61 ; of Ashanti, 
63-66 ; of the Benin, 68 ; of 
the British Central African 
Protectorate, 182 ; of Central 
Africa, 152-155 ; of Lagos, 
167 ; of Madagascar, 241, 
242 ; of the Niger, 84-88 ; of 
the Bahr-el^hazal, 35 


Freetown, 61 ; in the market of, 
62, 63 

Gallaland, 107, 108 ; natives of, 
109-111 
Gelele, 105 
Giraffes, 190 
Gondokoro, 112 
Grand Canary, 234, 235 

Hargaisa, 106 
Harif, 35 

Harmattan wind, 66 
Hansa States, 90 
Haiisas, 92, 93 
Hawash River, 42 
Hex River, 230 

Jigjiga, 107 
Johannesburg, 209 

Kalahari Desert, 195-199 
Kano, 91, 95 
Karroos, 216, 220-223 
Kassala, 34, 45 
Kavirondo, 116, 117 
Kebrabasa Falls, 166-168 
Kenya, Mount, 120, 121 
Khartum, 31, 33, 47 
Kikuyu, 111, 123, 124 
Kilimanjaro, Mount, 118-120 
Kimberley, 231 ; diamond mines 
of, 226, 227 
Kisiba, 126 
Kivu, 145 
Kola nut, 78-80 
Kongoni River, 164 
Kordofan, 35 
Kumasi, 64 
Kwa-Kwa River, 164 

Lagos, 66 ; a rubber forest of, 67 

Libyan Desert, 33 

Limj) 0])0 River, 205, 206 

Lions, 189 

Loangwa River, 167 

Loboinbo Mountains, 205 

Lokoja, 86 

Lnalaba River, 134 

Luapnla River, 134, 147 
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Lukuga lUver, 134, 142 
liUW^ Kiver, 134 


Macliako's, 115 

Madagascar, 241-245; forests of, 
241, 242 
Madeira, 233 
Mafekiiig, 232 

Magaliesberg Mountains, 205 
Magdala, 40 

Mangrove swamps, o2, o/, o^, Ot5, 
165, 204 

Marakesh (Marocco), 11, 12 
Marocco, frontiers of, 5 ; coast 
and harbours of, 5 ; climate 
of, 6 ; resources of, 6, 8 ; 
vegetation of, 8, 9 ; scarcity 
of trees in, 9 ; plateau oi, 10, 
11 ; city of, 11, 12 
Masai, the, 122, 123 
Mtusailaml, 120-123 
Mauritius, 245, 246 


Meroe, 45 

Mfumbiro Mountains, 146 
Mines of the Kami, 208 ; ot Kim- 
berley, 226, 22'^ 

Mlanje, Mount, 177, 183 
Modder lliver, 206 
Mogador, 5 
Mombasa, 114 
Mossaimales, 195 
Murchison Falls, 175 
Mweru, Lake, 2, 134, 147, 148 
Mzab cities, 23 


Natal, mountains and rivers of, 
210, 211 ; view over, 211 
Nieiiwveld Mountains, 216 
Niger, 82-98 ; delta scenery of, 82, 
83 ; scenery of lower, inhhlle, 
and upper courses of, 83-85 ; 
source of, 89-91 

Nile, 31-56 ; course of, 31, 32 ; at 
Lake Victoria, 32 ; seasonal 
variations of, 38 ; sudd of, 39, 
40 ; Abyssinian affluents of, 
45 ; receives Atbara, 45 ; con- 
fluence of Blue and White, 46 ; 
cataracts of, 47, 48 ; rising of, 
48-60 ; scenery in Lower Egypt, 


5*2 ; viewed from the Pyramids, 
5'6 ' 

No, Lake, 38 
Nyangwe, 136 

Nyaiiza, Lake Albert, see Albert 
Nyariza 

Albert Edward, see Albert Ed- 
ward Nyanza 

Victoria, see Victoria Nyanza 
Nyasa, Lake, 112 
Nyasalancl, 186-187 
Nyasa-Tanganyik<a Plateau, 177-180 

Oasis of Tafilet, 24-26 ; of Wargla, 
24 

Oil palm, 79 
Olifaiits kiver, 205 
Omdurman, 47 
Orange Uiver, 205, 206 

Colony, 205-208 
Ostricli farming, 223-226 

Pmirl, 230 
Pigmies, 154, 155 
Port Elizabeth, 228 
Port Said, 57, 58 
Port Saint Louis, 246 

Quillimane Liver, 164 

Rabat, 45 

Hand, 205 ; mines of, 208 
Red Sea, 2 
Rhinoceros, 191 

Rhodesia, 201, 202 ; resources of, 
203, 204 

Rift Valleys, 2, 111, 116 
Rinderpest, 202 
Ripon Falls, 32 

Rubber forest, 67 ; gathering, 78 
Rudolf, Lake, 2, 112 
Rusizi River, 145 
Ruwenzori, 129, 131-183 

Sahara, 118-120 ; its varied relief, 
18, 19 ; animals of, 19, 20 ; 
utility of the camel in, 19 ; in 
Tunis, 20, 21 ; salt lakes or 
shats in, 21, 22 ; wells in, 21 ; 
in Algeria, 22-24 ; oases in 
24-26 ; the date-palm in, 25, 
26 ; inhabitants of, 26-29 
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St. Helena, 210 
Santa Ciuz, 2oG 
Sei.21, 8S 

Semliki Valley, 129 KH 
Sen war, 88, 81 

Sliire Pivaif, 102. 101, 175; lii;:;li 
lands of, 170 

Sliillnk Country and pia>])]e, 81, 
50 

Sierr.a Leone, 01, 02 
Snceiiwber:^ Momi tains, 21 G 

Sol.at, 81, '88 

Sonialiland, 101-111 ; i>eople ol, 
108 

Stard(‘y Falls, 110 
Poo], 187, 1-»S 
Stevenson lioail, 177 
Snakiu, 82 

Sueenlcnt de.s(,;rt ])l:uits, 107 
Siulan, <.'entral, 00-98 ; .slavery in, 
‘.)2, 98 ; connnenrial centre ui, 
08-98 

E^vplia.n, 82-88 
Sudd; 80, 10 
Sue/. Ckmal, 57-50 

Talilet, oasis uT, 24, 20 ; dales ot, 
25. 20 

Taniatave, 212 
I'an.-i, Lake, 15 

Ta.np.iiyika, Lake, 2, 112, 181, 118, 
114 

Tantder, 5 
'rerjuitc.s, 105, lOG 
4Me, 107 

'rhundersUii'in in Scrutli AtVic-a, 212 
I’iinbnkt M, 90-08 

'rransvaal, 205-210 ; cdiin/ife and 
lesourecs of, ‘20G-210 ; veld of, 
207 : mines of, 207, 208 
Tripoli, 10-18 
'rnarejr, 28, 29 
Tiigel.'i River, 210, 211 


Uganda, 1 1 G 118, 1 20 - 1 28 ; oij tlie 
road to, 1J5-12G; agriculture 
in, 120; iuiportance of the 
Oamina in, 127 ; i»coplcs of, 
128 
Uliji, 114 

Ukerewe, 125 

IJsoga, lU;, 117 

Vaal Liver, 20G 
Van lieiMian’s J?as.s, 211 
Veld, 205, 207, 200 
Viclorni Falls, 108-172 

Nyan/a, t.ake, 112, 110, 118, 
121-120 
Vryburg, 281 

Wadi llaha, 82, -IH 
W.ilfisli Bay, lt<l 
Waigla., oasis «»r, 24 
Welle DistiicL 110, Ml ; cliinato 
of, 151 

West. A iVicaii Mild, 00, G1 ; markets, 
G2, 70 : forests, 04, 08 ; ni liber 
fortest.s, 07 ; river .sticiiery, 08 ; 
linrmli{;ralls. 09-74 ; taetorie.s, 
75 ; economic products, 77-78 
Witwater.srand, 205 ; mines of, 208 

Zamlie.si, the, 102-175 ; .'is a route 
to tbe. interior, 102 ; course 
of, 108 ; innudalions of, 1G8 ; 
mouths of, 104 ; tbe delta of, 
1G1-10 j 0 : Luiiata narrows of, 
16G ; falls of, 1 08-1 78 ; scenery 
of tbe upper 1 ‘eacbos of, 173- 
1 7 5 

Zair/.Uiar, 1 1 5 
/() u t pa n s I »e rg, 2 0 5 
/.umbo, 107 
Z weiar tcbergci » , 2 1 G 
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fiLjicK% SCHOOL 

GEOGRAPHIES. 


By Prof. L. W, Ltd®, M.A.. F.R.a,S. 


AFRICA. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

AMERICA (SOUTH). 

ASIA. 

AUSTRALASIA and 
the EAST INDIES. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

EUROPE. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

WORLD. With Problcma and Exercises. 

Price 38, 6d. 

Tlie aim of this series is to present geo- 
graphical kimwledge in such n \s’ay a-s to 
make it essentially educational — proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, arguing 
by “ cause and effect,'’ tcacliing obscrv.ation 
and voriftcatiou of facts. Special attention 
is paid to cornmorcial geography. 

New features in the above are tl»e 
yaoblems and exercises, illustrated by dnt- 
grammatic maps. These have been inserted 
in response to the wishes of nuineroiis 
teachers who are using the books. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

(SleiMontary.) Price 3s. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 

GRAPHY. Illustrated with S3 diagrams. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

; Without wishing to compare the ment^s or ^ 
demerits of the three volumes above, wo j 
' ihould like to oexplain the difTcrc*ices. 

. The Commercial Omgraphy of the Jr 0 ?’ld is, 
of course, intended si-iecially for use in 
♦'cornmercial'' classes; but we believe that 
geography— if taught on Hglit lines at all— 
lamore easily taught to boys from the com- 
mercial than from any other point of view. 
With regard to the School Geography of the 
World, the system of what may be called 
‘‘paragraphed notes" adopted in it, is the 
iiObe which tlie author found most useful dur- 
tog, his first 5 or 6 years’ work as a teacher. 

In the Sc^oo/. a coraparativo use 

, of the diagrams will be facilitated by (1) the 

■ <3Uw«ified list of diagrams in the Table of 
.dontents, and (2) the exceptional number 

■ dovoted to the area likely to be be.st known, 
4<. the Homeland. 


School 

Geographies, 

With Problems 
and Exerci.ses. 

Price Is. 4d. 
car.h. 


MAN IN MANY LANDS, An Intro 

duction to the Study of Geographic Control. 
Containing ‘11 full-page ilhistrationa in 
colour. Price 2a. 6d. 

Fhom 111 k Pkkfack,- ‘ During reiumt years 
1 have examined a rathor appalling number 
of ciUKiidate.s in geography (fully J 60.000) for 
various Examining Boclies, and this hae 
brouglifc trie a stre.am of questions from all 
X)arts of the world on what may be called : 
‘odd point.s' in geography. 

“The mere fact of such questions being 
asked from the geographical st-andpointis an 
eloquent testimony to the vsmt in;ii>rovement 
in the teaching of the Bciencc in recent yeaw 
and the conscqiicnt increase of interest in it 
amongst the i)upils. .And il; ha.s encouraged 
me to r»ut into consecutive form a^seriea of 
answers to such questions. Tlie book was 
not written, therefore, with .any wish to 
support or attack any tlieory, racinlor other ; 
but, now that it is finished, It seems to me 
that It might form 'An Introduction to the 
•Study of Geographic Control.' " 


AMERICA "'l Readable 

ASIA. I Summaries. 

BRITISH ISLES. j J>ricc 4d. net 

EUROPE. J ('ach. 

THE WORLD, ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY OF. Problems and Ex- 
ercises. l.Vice Is. 4d. 

PreimrcJ for the use of teachers who wiah 
to have an eiumeiibiry book which is dis- 
tinctly ]>iepHr.-it<)ry to the more advanced 
volunio. on Th^ World. It may, pcr)>aps, also 
meet the needs of oDiers wlio are hx/king (or 
a clieap book treating the world in a single 
volume. 


JUNIOR GEOGRAPHIES. With 

Problemsaud Exercises. Price Is. 4d. oacb. 
England and Wales. No, III. 

With y Maps and 03 lllu.strations. 

An edition of this hook wifk 3‘2 full-pagt 
Illustrations in coU)ur is published at 2*. 
(See next i'iige.) 

British Isles. No. IVa. 

With 15 .M.-ips and 6!) Illustrations, 
Europe. No. IVb. 

Witli K) M.'ips and 09 Illustrationa. 
British Empire, No. iVc. 

With 14 Maps and S.i Illustrations. 
Aft-ica, No.Va. 


With 8 Jlaps and 42 Tllustrations, 

Asia. No. Vii. 

With 0 Maps and 51 lllustratiouvs. 

The Americas, No. Ve. 

With 13 Maps and CO Illustrations. 

The basis of the whole series is argument 
Ity cause and effect, selection of essentiaU, 
treatment of the science as a whole, cox>lous 
illustrations, and provision for oral work. 


^ A* & c. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 
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By L. W. Bvde, M.A., I'.H.G.a 

A CHIIJ)’S GEOGEAPHY OF ENG- 

lAND AND WALES. Ctmtaimug 32 full- 
page Illustrations ill colour. Square crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

All attempt is made to treat Gcoyrapliy 
lor young children in very simple language, 
but as esisentially a Science, and the book 
has been illustrated with a series of tliirty- 
two beautiful plates in colour. This will 
make it, though written originally for class 
use, specially helpful for lioiue .siiuiy. 

An edition of this booh ■irUkout the Illus- 
trations in colour, hut containing 63 in Hack 
and whiU, is published at Is. 4d. (See previous 
P*ge.) 

A HOME-WORK ATLAS. Containing 
- 4S Maps in black and White. Crown -ito. 
Limp cloth. Price 6d. 

This Atlas is intended to supply atu modo- 
ratd cost the daUx neccs;iiiry f(,»r working the 
problems and exercises wiiieh are 8\n:ii an : 
eweiitial cleineut of the modern teaoliing of ; 
Orography, hut which aro not. t.o Vic found in ! 
the ordinary School A tla.s. It is hoped that 
it will go far to supply the upparatua which j 
is 80 essential if independent wan k is to bo 
done by the ijupil. 

By JM. L NKWBKnN’, D.Sc. 

MAN AND HIS CONQUEST OF 
NATURE. With 23 iUu!?t rations. 

Price 2S. 

This book i.sfh tended to be u.sed to sup pi e- 
mfint the ordinary textbooks of geography ; 
it will help to vivify their somewhat bald 
iltftterDentK, and suggests the compN^x 
actions ana reactions which take place be^ 
tween man and nature at every ntage of 
civilizutioii. 

Teaoher.s of Cicogvaphy will find in it the 
kind of information w-hich they wish to put 
before their scholari?, but \vhi<di is diHrcult 
to obtain. 

By H. Clivk IJaunard, IVr.A., B.Litfc. 

WTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

With U3 illustratioii-s, Tn:i 7 :>.s and diagraiufl. 

Price Is. 6d. 

This volume deals in turn with the matho- 
meticaJ, astronomical, phj^sical, and geo- 
logical aspects of goography. It is designed 
for children who have already studied the 
ffOograi>hy of the world mainly from a 
doscriptive standjioint, arul who are now 
•nteiing upon a regional and move strictly 
IHsientific treatment of I he .subject. Suitable 
for the middle forms of iSeeoudary Schools 
and the upper st;itul:ird.s of Elementary 
Sehools. 

INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, with numerous illustra- 
tions in the text and 4 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour. Price Is. 6d. 

This book is suitable for children from 
oig-ht to ten yeans of age, and includes the 

A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5, 


following subjects: The Earth, Shape and 
Movements; Distribution of Lana and 
Wattu*; Land Forme — Island, MountaiHf 
River; Causes and work of Wind and KvUn; 
Points of the Compas.s ; Plans and Maps ; 
Glaciers, Volcanoes, Geysers, Hot Desert J 
tinow Line, P’rojtcn Deserts, loeborga, Jungles, 
Steppe Lands, etc,, etc. Distribution ot 
Animals and Chief Races of Mankind. 

By Professor A. J. IJKriBKiiTSON and 
F. I). Hkurkupson. 

MAN AND HIS WORK. Illustrate. 

Price Is. 6d. 

This volume presents in a popvilar foxm 
the |>rinoiples of human geograji^hy. The 
fixicccbs of the volumu from its first issue 
proves how gicat was the need for such a 
work. Itegn » uing wi U i the simplest societies, 
ivi whicli Pne etl'ect of physical suirounding’ 
is, as it were, “ writ large," tho increasing 
cojuplcxity introduced l>y new condition* 
and occii'iationa is illustrated by concrete 
examples of existing .socieiiea. 

Descriptive Geographies, 

AFRICA. 

AMERICA (Cen.& So.). 

AMERICA (North). 

ASIA. Well Illustrated^ 

! AUSTRALIA and Price 2s. fid. 

OCEANIA. each, 

BRITISH EMPIRE, 

BRITISH ISLES. 

EUROPE. J 

Tiuvellers’ talc.^ aro essential in good gep* 
graphical teaching, and the toachor who 
neglects them ia working at a great disadvan-; 
tage. Ho wan t« a Viook to jiut into his pupils* 
hands which will supply this ]>er.sonal d«. 
scriyiti ve ehnnen t. I f such a book cun a Iso bo 
used as a reading-book much time i.s saved. 
This is what the present series does. It' 
contains reliable, gra};hie, interesting, and 
instiuctivc yjassages, carefully selected from 
the writings of moderri travellevs. 

The books may bo used as f»rdinary goo* ■ 
graphios for class use or as i'efi(lora,‘' 

By Bkrnakd Smith, IM.A., F.G.S. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 

Coutaiuing 222 JJlusl'r.ttions, Maps and 

Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 3S, 64. 

Intended for the use of .school-teacher* 
and the upper classes of schools. The 
numerous ill lustrations arc largely drawn 
from the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire, rather than from the United 
States of America, .as is so often the caBei,(. 
The work is divided into six parts, dealing 
respectively w-ith (1) the VCartli and its Parte * 
(2) the Atmosphere; (8) the Land; (4) thi#; 
Sculpture of the Land; (h) the Waters; <«) 
the Building of Brltiun. Special attention, ift 
drawn to the influences exercised on vatlouft 
peoples by physical environment. 

&. 6 Soho Square. LONDON, 
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By J. B. Rsynolds, B.A. 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Demy 8vo. Price 2s. each. 

The British Isles. With 85 Illustration#, 
Maj)S and Diagrams. 

Europe. With 72 Illus, , Maps ami Diagrams. 

The Americas, With 109 Illustration*, 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Asia. t)4 Illus,, Maps and Diagrams. 

Afl'ica and Australasia. With 8i iliustra- 
tions, Majis, and Din.giJims, 

The World. Containing 147 ?*!aps and 
Diagiarua. Price 3s. 6d. 

In the first part of each book an attempt 
has b«?en made to give studenhs a grasp of 
those important physiical facts in aecordanco 
with whicli, eounirioa have been divided into 
“natural regions, " and in the second part to 
show the influence of the physical features 
of such areas on the li fe of man k ind. Special 
attention lias, therefore, i^een jiaid to the 
roHef of the land and to clitnate, while the 
economic aspect of the subject has been kept 
well iii mind. 


JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Small crown 8vo, Ihice Is. 4d. each. 

Ireland, and Groat Britain In Outline. 

With 92 llUiatrationfi, Mapsand Diagrams. 

Great Britain and Ireland. With 83 Illus- 
trations, Maps and Diagrams, 

Europe, with 76 illustrations, Maps 
and Diagrams. 

British Empire, with its World Set- . 

tin^. With 92 Illustrations, Map and • 
Diagrams. 


BEGINNERS REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

Each containing 30 page Illastrations, 15 
of them in colour, and two maps. 


Asia. 

British Isles. 
The Americas. 


Price Is, each. 

Africa with 
Australasia. 


These bookr. have been written for children 
about eight to ten year* of age. At tlii« 
stage, though le«»on« will be largely oral, 
many teachers find it heliiful for their pnplli 
to have text-bookrj, so t hat the chief faeU of 
the lesson can be im|ire.'».scd by reading or 
learning, witliout time l>oing lost by note* 
taking during the lesson-hour. 

One of the chief wayn of imparting many 
fact* to yonng children is by means <wt 
pictures, and it i.s only when children hafO 
books of tlieir own that these can bo studied 
«{inultancons1y and at lei,suj'e. Half of each 
of these books is devoted to views which 
have been carefully selected to illustrate the 
text, and <>£ which fifteen are in colour. 
Two in.aps aro included, one in colour to 
show the relief of the laml, and the other in 
black giving the site* of a few places. ^ 


WORLD PICTURES. An Elementary 
Pictorial Geography. With 71 Iliustra* 
tion». Demy 8vc. Price 2t. 

This book bos V)een wudtteii with a double 
object. Its first :iim is to introduce a child 
to the best methods of geographical study; 
to ti-ain lujtj to read maps and picture* 
intelligently ; to teach him to compare and 
coutra-st tho geographical plienomena of vart- 
OU.S regions, and to trace out the reason* for 
their cxi-stcnoc ah far as 
The book al.so aims at giving a .serie*"of 
accurate vivid pictures of the most irnportent 
types scenery , wiUi thee ?ndition*of Imraaa 
life which have been neccKsm ily evolved In 
accordance with these «urrour dings. 


The Americas. With so illustration*, 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Asia. With 38 Illustrationa and 23 Alaps 
and Diagrams. 

Three Southern Continents. With 

66 lllustratiuns, Majja and Diagram.s. 

These books liavo been written to suit tl:»o 
XlsMda of children in tiiC upper cLisaes of 
Bletnentary Schools and the lower and middle 
cliwses of Secondary Schools. 

Throughout a regional method has been 
adopted, and simple maps Iiavo been in.serted 
. JJO clearly define the natural region.s selected. 
Qther diagrams illustrate the e.ssential phy- 
iieal and political feature* of the regions, 
the distribution of various phenomena, and 
eertain economic facts, and the numerous 
udewB have been specially selected for their 
geographical value. 


By Alex, h, Ccmii, ]?.A.(Lond.), 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. An Inter- 

metli;ito Textdiook. Cntwn 8vo, cloth. 

With 150 diagrams, Pi-ice 33. 6d. 

'Ihis new text-book of Oouuncrcial Geo- 
gi’aphy i.s expressly designed for use in senior 
cia.sscsof St;o<mdur-y SeliuoKsand in termed late 
cLasscs of I'ochnical Ciulegcs and Universities, 

The requirements of modern geographical 
method ii.avo been ket-.t carefully' in view 
tliroughout, stress being laid upon the inter- 
eonnectioii of physical innuoucc and commer* 
cial facts. 

Special prominence is given to the British 
Empire, and a fuller treatment than usual 
la accorded to lauds of to-morrow like the 
Russian Umpire and China. 

Illustrative maps and diagrams have been 
freely introduced throughout,. 
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‘ By U a W. Bonacina, F. R,Met.S. 
OtIMATIC CONTROL. With 2? Ilhi«tra- 
tious, Maps and Dia^frams. i^econd Kdition. 

Trice 2S. 

This book discusses the general principles 
<>£ climatology ; shows how vtfgetatii>n charac- 
teristics and other features of landscape are 
eontrollcd generally by climatie )i:itluonces, 
and iilustrat oa tho elTceta of special or typical 
climatic oondit.iona froxn diiTcrent parts of 

■ the world, with apeoial refuronce to xoan— 
his life and occupations. 'I'lic book concludes 
with a chapter on the general priivciples of 
meteorology. 

By J. Fai kckieve, M. A. , F. H. G. S. 
THE ROUND WORLD. An Kic.nen- 

tary Goog. 39 lUagratus. Price Is. 4d. 
This little Imok gives a general idea of tho 
whole Gioho in such a shape that it may be 
gone over by a junior class in one year. 

Edited by Bobeht Fjnoti, F.R.G.S. 
BLACK’S TRAVEL PICTURES. 

48 pictures; 31 in colour and 24 in black 
and white. In special deUchablo portfolios. 

Xbico Is. pt!r sot. 
Burope. Britisli Empire. 

Asia. North America. 

Mediterranean Region. Africa. 

British Isles. South America. 

Countries of the War. Australasia. 

These are carefully selected illustrations 
in colour and in phf>tograph, combining 
>ccuracy of detail with truUi. of atmovphcre 
and characteristic colouring, 

1. Typical .'scenery and vegetation, in both 

summer and -vvintci' aspects. 

2. Vivid represeutationa of huroan and 

animal life. 

3. Illustrations of pro'lucts and industries. 

4. Tioturcs of great cities and famous 

bviildings. 

By Ax EhESiicxTAnT Tkachek. 
BLACK’S DIAGRAMMATIC ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. bj>cci:dly pre- 
pared for the Klenjenlary 8«dio<.)l. Con- 
taining 43 nwips and numerous diagranis. 
Crown 4to, olotln Trice Is. 

This atlas takes into account the points in 
the “Suggestions for Teachers" as well as 
tbo.se laid down in the latest “ Code." 

' The maps (forty-three in number) Include 
physical, political, coiuraercial, economic, 
Indtistrial and climatic niayjs of each couijtry, 
besides other commcrciul maj»s of the world, 

There are liumerous simple diagrams illns- 

■ tmtlng, comparatively, Llritish Empire areas, 

• populutiou, trade gfcatisties, rivers, lakes, 
, time, and defence. 

There ie, in addition, an histoiical epitorno. 


BLACK’S PICTURE CARDS FOR 

COLOURING. Packets of six ouUino pi 9 ^ 

tu res cotaplete with instructions. 

Price 2d. net per packet of siiv 
Series 1a. The World's Children. 

„ i B. The World’s Children. 

„ 2. France. 

„ 3. Canada. 

„ 4. China. 

„ 5. Switzerland. 

„ 6. Belgium. 

„ 7. Germany. 

„ 8, Italy. 

Tliis series of Outline Pictures has been 
prejtarcd from some of the charming pictures . 
in colour in f ile pos.'session of the publishers, 
.md these form a usedul Handwork Series in r 
connexion with the Geography lesson. 

ELEMENTARY 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHIES, 


Crown 4to. 


Junior. 


Price Is. 6d. each. 


By C. Vox AVyss. 

The World in Pictures. 

With 32 niu.^tratiutia in Colour and 30 Ift..;', 
Black a nd White. ' o 

By S. SnENiwsEY. 

The Children’s World. 

With i'ictnies as above, but with a more . 
Elementary Text. 

iKlERMt.mATK. ' .'.fi' 

By H. Clive Baiinakb, M. A. , B. Liitt, 

The British Isles in Pictures. U; 

With 3‘2 IllustrationB in Colour, 26 in Black*,.;; 
and White, and a Map. 

Asia in Pictures. 

Containing 32 Illustrations in Colour. $nd I 
30 in Black and White. • > 

Srnior. ' ■ 

The British Empire in Pictures. ‘ : 

With 32 illustrations iu Colour, 20 in BlAOk* A 
and White, and a Map. 

Europe in Pictures. , , ) 

With 32 IllustrationBiu Colour, 25 

and White, and 3 Maps. / 

America in Pictures. 

With 32 Illustrations in Colour, 80in 
and White. ' .1 ' 

How Other People Live. , 

With 31 Illustrations in Colour, and 24 |Ri ^ 
Black and White. , ' 


A. & GhBLACK, LTD.i 4, 5. & 6 Soho Square, LONOUN.APfk, 
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SilWIOB. 

KCTUEES OP FAMOUS TEAVEL, 

: : 31 lllustratioiiB in Colour and 26 in 

Black and White. Price IB. 6d. 

These are essentially Geogi-aphy Readers, 
and their difttinguishin^ feature is the 
highly artistic illustrations in colour by 
which an appeal is made to the child’s 
imagination. 

The text Is intended not to supplant the 
teacher, but rather to fumisli him with 
“subject-matter” that may be developed in 
the course of the lesson. 


By Agnrs Nightingale, 

VISUAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Book T. Land Forms, Environment, etc. 

Containing S3 full-page pictures for colour- 
ing, Small Cro wn I to. Price 6 d, 

Book 11, Continents and Countries. 

Contatnirij,? 22 page outliuo map., for com- 

ploting. Small Crown 4to. Price 8 d. 

By means of simple jiictures those little 
books aim at cultivating the power of “vis- 
ualiisation,” or “thinking in shapes,” and to 
develop the geograi)hi(;al imagination. The 
books have been so arranged tJiat tl}ere is 
** something to do, ” as well ns something to 
see and read about, for the outline pictures 
are to be filled in with cM-uyons or wnter- 
. colours by the children themselves. “ Vi.sunl 
, Geography” is intended for Kindergartens, 
•.for Infants and the lower Stiindarda of Ele- 
inOntary Schools, but may bo used with 
advant^e by older child. '’ ui whoso ground- 
; work of geographical knowledge is weak. 


HAND WORK MODELS. 

To accompany Visual OnoouApiiy. In a 
jjacket containing material for 3 separate 
models. Price 6d. 

These little models aro specially arrauged 
'to bo u.scd with “ Visual Geography, " Book 
: 1., but may be used with Book 11. 


Jn a more concrete form these Hand Workr.', 
Models illustmto “Typical Environmente'*. 
and provide, in a simple way, the .luaterifll 
by which tho children may construct an : 
interestiug scene for themselves. 

Tho models, which are first to bo coloured;- 
and then cut out and arranged, aro suitable, 
for children botween the ages of six and 
eight. 


A FIRST HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Oontaining 32 page illustrations, cloth, • 
Price IB. 4<L . 

Tins little Ixiok, beginning ndth life in tbo 
Desert Oases of .Bal-»y Ionia and Egypt, depict#;' 
in simple graphic language something of th#- ; 
development of civili«ition around tho sunny 
shores of the blue Mcditerninean and it# 
advance to Northern and tVestorn Kuropo j 
its movement acro-sa the Western Ocean to 
a New World; the fornuitiou of Modom 
Europe and tlie World of to-day. 

Numerous iiln.stratioiis and skctch-niapa 
accompany tlitt letterpress. The book is suit* ; 
able for (diildren of about ten years of ago. 


By Mabkl S. Elliott, B..A. 

AN ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY OP THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Small Crown Svo, clotli, Coutalniug 60 
illustrations and duigramrnatlc maps. 

Price Is. MC 

This book isiutendod for the use of children 
of almut twelve 5 '^ears of ago in secondary 
.schools. Its purpo.'^c is to sh’o w the inliuenc# , 
of the goograpliy of our iHlands, not merely;;, 
on their iiislm y, Imt on the principal changes 
vvlvich have taken place, in their .social Ilf# ' 
•and civilbatimi from Ihc earliest times. Tha 
rifio of our commerce and marine powor has 
also been sketched, .‘Uid tlm close conneetioih 
between uoojionnc geog'r.'i 3 ,dty and history 
shown. Tim scliernc of the book ha.s boon 
drawn up by Professor L. Lyde, M.A.j 
F.R.G.S. 


^.;J.;e.,pLAGK, LTa. 
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BLACK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES (Conttatted) 

Edited by S. M. NIOHOLLS, M.A. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES: 

Land Forms and how they are made. 

Thk following may bo had in Packets of Six as per list, or Six of any on« 
subject ill a Packet. Each Packet is contained in a strong Manilla paper 
envelope with tlinnib-hole. Each Picture measures 6^ x 4^ inches. 

For cutiiveiiienoe of reference as library volumoa and for prepanition work 
these .sets of IMctuics may bo obtained bound in doth covers, each card 
mounted on a ffuaitl, and witlt the Notes on Tictures at the front of the set. 


Series H. Elevation and Depression 
of the Land (in 2 Fackols). 

I'rice bd- per Packet of Six. 

This S3crics in one vohune, clotli, price ls.6d. 

rnckei I. 

1. Tii/riim ANnOurMr- 3. Oin’STAi. Fold. 

LINO OK STKAI’A. 4. A NoilMAL FaCLT. 

2. A N T1 CLl N K AND ft. A JUPT VaI.LBY. 

Sr«OLfNB. (t Dechks^ion. 

racket J I. 

7. D BPRRSalOK AND lO-TImKAVAL OF 

Elevation. Kails. 

8. EAaTHQCAKK 1)£- 11- A TiDAI W.WB. 

FltEtisioN. 12. DlAOllAMS, 

R. FilACTL’HE or W AM P. 

Series III. Sculpture of Earth’s Crust 

(in 2 packets). 

Price 6d. per Packet of Six. 

This Series in one v(*lurnc, doth, price Is. 6d. 

Packet. T, 

Weathering of Surl'ace throndi agency of ; 

1. Rain. f>. J’lants. 

2. Kaim, 0. FnosT, Kain and 

3. Frost. Wind. 

4. Wum A»D Heat. 

Packet TI. 

7, Work op Gnoi no lO. Slow Weatiikkino 

Wateils — J t Vnv i ?i, -- Wind and Heat. 

8. Ditto— A LamhUp. ! l. F o a iw a t i o « op 
R. Work ok Alomal Soil. 

Aoents—./'I n drdt. 12. I)i.\(.uams. 

Series V. Glaciers (in 3 Packets). 

Price 6d, per Packet of Six. 

This Series in one volume, dotli, prioo 2S. 

By L. E. Waltfu, B.Sc„ A.C.G.T. 

}’>M:ket I. 

L f This JTioh Alins 3. A Glacier Pass. 

J piioHTiiB 4. A Glacirr Pass. 

2. I Finbtkraahjfiokn f>. An icK Fall. 

V TotiTiiEuiKK. G. A Glacikr Snout. 
V'ack fcL II. 

. 7. A Field OP Snow. 11. ScuATCiiKD Bock 

8, MKLTiNa Snow. bkiiind the Old 

9. IcK SiniVACR. IcK Fall. 

10. A liEOiON OF Chr* 12. Lateral Moraisk. 
VAS8B8, 

Packet 111. 

13. TfiiaMiNALMonAiNE 17. A SniEE PimuonT 

14, Boulders on tuk down rv Ava- 

Mobai.ne. LANCnUS. 

1,6. An Old Morainr. tS. A Valley. 

:16. A Lake kohmkd by 
Glaci.*l W ater. 

Series VIII. Mountains (in 3 Packets^ 

Price 6d. per Packet of Six. 

This Series in one volume, cloth, price 2s. 

Packet I. * 

1. AMountaijii Uffoid. 4. Mature MousTAisa. 
Si. A Pyramid Peak. a. Snowdonia. 

3. ASnqwcafpedFeak, 0. SykciiI.val Strata. 

A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5, 


Packet 11. 

7. A Dissected Pla- 10. Mountain Swept 

TRAu. Bv Avalanches. 

8. A SKRaATKDllTDCJB. 11. A KeOION OK ETE»-» 

9. Li-Mksto.nb Tuw'- MAt. Snow. 

KRs. 12. A Mountain C tRQcrx 

Packet III. 

19. A Waturphed. 10. Veoktattok oh 

14. Vboktation oh Upfer Slopxs. 

Lower Slopbs. 17. AMountaihSlopi. 

ir», Vkoktation oh 18. M o u n t a I n a a • 
Middle Slopes. liAaiUEiia 

Series X. Valleys (in 2 Packets). 

Price 6d. per packet of bix. 

This Series in one volume, doth, price Is. €<l. 
Packet I. 

1. Formation op a 4. A Oan'oh ih Hori* 

Valley. /ontalClay. 

2. A Oa.^on. f>. A Young Vallht. 

3. A Gokuh in Ltmb- 6, A Mature Vallit, 
STONE Rock. 

Packet TT< 

7. An Older Valley, lo. A IIangiko Val- 

8. A HyxNcljnal Val- ley. 

LEY. 11. A Drowned Vai- 

0. A Glaciated Val- ley. 

LET. 12. A Dry Valley. 

Series XI. Lakes (in 2 PaeketB). 

Price 6d. per Paokot of Six. 

This Series in ono volume, dot h, price Is. 6d> 

I'ilClLct I. 

1. - Tectonic .Basin. 6. Glacial Basin. 

is. Volcanic Babin. c. Mountain -Valley 

.3. Rock Basin. Basin. 

.1- Allovial Basin. 

Packet TI. 

Basina funned hy Barrirra. 

7. Landslii' Baekikh. li. (fi) Bkach-Bareiek 
s. Ice Bariuer. and { h ) Ox now 

0. River FORM edBar- CUT-opf. 

itiMR. 12. Complex Alluvial 

10. Morai.nk Barrier. Basin. 

Other iS-criei in preparation . 

These pictnre.s are intended to a«El«t- 
teachers of geo|,^raphy in giving correct ideas : 
of parts of the earth's surfaco, the aabjccts 
being selected with a view to illustrating the 
workings of varied natural forces. 

It is hoped that tliese illustrationa vrlU 
give the scholars a true idea of natural 
pbenoioona and enable them afterwards to 
make or uso diagrams with a correct senso . 
of proportion. 

An /ntrodvetory Kssay on each Series, mth 
Descriptione of Pictures and Questions, is sup- 
plied free to teachers tcho purchase the picture*^: 

& 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 
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GEOGRAPHY ('Continued). 

By H. ,!■ SSAPK, M.tV. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. With 

about 120 lUufjtialitiua. Third Edition. 
Crown 4to, cloth. Price la. 6d. 

The dearth of dia^raina in the ordinaiy 
Bchool athus and in most textd>ooks oi got»- 
graphy has been a severe handicap to ihe 
teacher and pupil aliko, and the purpose of 
this book is to supplmrient the atlas. 

To think in maps is a very important I'art 
of the training i n modern ge<>graiihieal study, 
and this work will give peat asRistance to 
the atiident in acquiring tliis faculty. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS AND ! 
LAND FORMS SERIES. Pictures and ! 
Exercise: ? Is. 6cl. 

The British Isles. 

In xaddition to a large umber of diagram 
and maps of variou.^' geos, jhical phenomem 
this bu ■ ' ■ her of )'icturcH « 

land fon. !*y questions l>ase 

on the comparative inethoi: io 

give the studenl praetiec in » 
intelligently. To thinU i.u i ps is a vor 
imjiortant pai't of the tvaini! in rnoder 
gc(:)i(rapliical study, and ti. book wi 
give assistance in this re.spect, 

SINTHETIGAL MAPS. 

Series of 11 on Hhcet. 

Price Id, each. 

EUROPE (12 coloureii sections), viz. : 

Austria-HuDgary, Balkan Peninsula, 
Basin of Danube, Basin of Rhine, 
Europe, France, German Empire, 
Holland and Belgium, Italy, Russia, 
Scandinavia and Denmark, Spaix^ 
and Portugal. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. (8 coloured 

8eetion.s), viz. ; 

Eastern Counties ; Northern Coun- 
ties ; Sever 11 Basin ; Southern Coun- 
ties, East ; Southern Counties, West; 
Thames Basin ; Trent Basin ; Wales 
and Cheshire. 

SCOTLAND (;3 coloi/rcrl sections), viz. ; 

Northern Highiandr:, Southern 
Higklands, Central Plain, Lothians 
and Tweed Basin, South-Western 
District. 

IRELAND (4 coloured seel ions), vLz/r 

Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught. 

UNITED STATES AND BRITISH POS- 
SESSIONS (iJ coloured sGctious), viz.: 

United States ci Rbo's), Canada (2 
Miips), Indian Empire, Australia and 
New Zealand, British South Africa, 
Minor Possessions. 

SYNTHETICAL ATLASES. 
EUROPE. Pi ico is. 6d. 

BINGLAND AND WALES. Price is. 4d. 

SC0TLA.ND. Price is. 

IRELAND. PncG9d. 

'r i mapi: ; «.>f tlirco, and 

.^d ill can be pro- 

seutvd to the ] ui>i] at (iuj .same Itmo. 

ft is iurciidctl that i!u; fh>t uttip should ho 
open during ILc Jcssoji, 'I'l.'is t.au then bo 
folded out '-'f siglit, th(? sc(.-oud map. 

.Jit into view. 'riii.s omit.s the names 
of pluccfH, giving in.st<';i'l oniioctod with 

places ri.\:(rked in map A 
1 rdtu' 1.1' faeiii t;,it;e reb-ienec, eacJi idaco 

urked i>y a ninril)ei in tdl thice maps. 
Ml ^ B serve.v u.-'. ;i test on m:U) A, whihstiuap 
C i* its turn seo ves as a, test for localising 
ind' strics, products, Instorieai cveiite, etc. 


The Publishers of the above will be pleased 
to send a complete list of volumes in their 
Educational Series on receipt of application. 


A. 6i C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 



GEOGRAPHY 

IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

By R. L. archer, M.A. 

PROFESSOR OF EDL'CATION IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR 

W. J. LEWIS, B.Sc., AND A. E. CHAPMAN, B.A, 
CROWN 8V0, PRICE 3/6 NET BOUND IN CLOTH 

(POST FREE 3/10) 


T HLS book aims at discussing the teaching of Geography in Elemeii- 
tary Schools more fully than can be done in a chapter in a 
general text-book of method. This practice is now genetally 
followed in dealing with the teaching of this and other subjects In 
Secondary Schools. 

The first five chapters give a concise account of the changes intrd-; 
duced into the conception of the subject by the modern geographets, 
and the ways in which this changed conception should influence the 
teaching of the subject in Pllementary Schools. Suggestions are then 
made for drawing up a syllabus for each standard, and exhaustive hints, 
are given as to the methods of teaching according to such a syllabus^ 
Considerable sections deal with the matter on which the newer conception 
of the subject lays stress, and suggest sources from which information; 
can be obtained, as well as suitable maps and apparatus. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“All teachers will find their work facilitated by a thoughtful perusal of its 
interesring pages.” Teacher. 

“Much to lie commended. . . . No teacher could read this thoughtful book" 
without interest. , . . As setting forth in a clear and intelligent method the; 
aims to be kept in view throughout the teaching of geography, the book deserves high? 
prai.se. . . . Not the least useful part £ire the suggestions regarding books lik3iy 
to be useful to the Koixzh&x Journal of Education. 

“Every elementary teacher should make a point of reading this really helpful 
work .” — The Schoolmaster. 

Published by : ; . 

A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, tV/ 
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